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PREFACE. 



The s^utHoress feels ipuch diffidence in sending forth 
to the wori4a l^te whicfe by its title gives promise af 
treating, not only of history, but of Scottish history — ^an 
act of presumption from which she is anxious to clear 
herself: and at the same time she wishes to reassure 
those readers who may not like historical novels from 
a woman's pen, that she has entered no further into 

i)ublic affairs than as they may have influenced the 
brtunes and feelings of the one admirable woman who 
forms the subj^ct of the following memoir. 

Since in the human heart the same passions and the 
same emotions are fpund in all ages, she hopes she has 
not trespassed beyond the limits assigned to one who 
is conscious that all she writes bears the stamp of fem- 
inine authorship, in attempting the development of a 
female character, the firmness and tenderness of which 
may be gathered from Lady Nithsdale's Own beautiful 
letter to her sister. 

The foundation of the story of the Hampshire Cot- 
tage is strictly true. The appearance, the characters, 
the sentiments, and the death of the old couple are en- 
tirely from nature. Their very Christian names have 
been preserved ; and the circumstance of the blind old 
man feeling too low for the head of the little girl, wha 
had outgrown his recollection, actually occurred to the 
authoress when visiting the cottage after along absence. 

For reasons which perhaps mjiy be understood by 
her friends, she adds> that the tale of Blanche was 
writterfin the year 1832. 

London, June 26, 1895. 
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WINIFRED, 

COUNTESS OP NITHSADLE. 



C\ 



CHAPTER I. 

* * My father stood for his trae king, 
• Till standing it could do nae mair ; 
The day is lost, and so are we, — 
Nae wonder mony a heart is sair. 

JacobUe Song, 

The sound of the organ pealed through the chapel of 
the English Augustine convent at Bruges : a bright gleam 
of sunshine, streaming thrcnigh the painted window to 
the south of the altar, shone upon the clouds of incense 
which arose in silvery folds from the censers ; it shone 
upon the white-robed assistants, upon the priests, and 
upon the calm brow of the young nun who had that 
moment taken the irrevocable vows which separated her 
from the world — a world of which she knew but little ; 
but which, from the circumstances in which her family 
was placed, offered not to her the temptations it usually 
holds out to youth, beauty, and rank such as hers. 

The Lady Lucy Herbert was the fourth daughter of 
William, Marquis of Powis, who, having devoted him- 
self to the cause ^of James the Second, and accompanied 
his queen in her flight to France, received from the ex- 
iled monarch, as a reward for bis uncompromising 
loyalty, the empty titles of Marquis of Montgomery, and 
Diike of Powis. 

James afterward appointed him steward and chamber** ' 
lain to his hoasehpld — offices .which, although of small 
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14 WINIFRED, 

advantage, may have been gratifying to his feelings, as 
proofs of the estimation in which he was held by the 
master to whom he had sacrificed eV\ery thing. 

Upon the Duke of Powis's death, which took place in 
1696, his widow placed her two youngest daughters in 
the English Augustine convent at Bruges; while the 
three elder remained with her, at the melancholy shadow 
of a court still kept up at St. Germain. - « > « ^ 

It was no grief to the widowed mother when she 
found that the bent of the young Lucy^s mind was sin- 
cerely and enthusiastically directed towards a religioug 
life. Although the attainder had been reversed, and her 
son had been restored to the marquisate of Powis, it 
was not till some years afterward that she had ventured 
to return to England ; even then she lived in cettrement 
and privacy. The widow of so zealous an adherent to 
King Jame9 could not be regarded without suspicion ; 
her means were scanty ; her elder daughters had not 
then made the advantageous alliances which they after- 
ward formed ; and joyfully did she hail the vocation 
which she hoped would secure, to one of her children at 
least, a peaceful and tranquil existence, secure from any 
further vicissitudes of fortune. 

But to one person the decision of the Lady Lucy 
Herbert was a matter of deep and unmixed sorrow. 
Her younger sister, the Lady Winifred, loved her with 
all the devotion of a fresh and unpractised heart. They 
had been early separated from the rest of their family. 
At the period of their father's death, when their childish 
hearts had for the first time been made acquainted with 
grief, they had been thrown entirely on each other for 
support and consolation. 

Though many years had now elapsed, the moment 
was still fresh in their memories, when their mother, in 
her mourning habit, with pale cheek ana streaming eyes, 
delivered them over to the care of the friend who was 
to convey them to Bn^s. The sad countenances and 
black garments of their sisters, and of the few domestics 
who still remained of their former establishment, coupled 
With the vague, ill-defined feeling, half resembling fear. 
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COtTNTBSS OF MITHSDALE. 15 

half shame, whicb children experience when they witness 
grief, more intense than their young minds can-compre- 
hend, had left a de^p impression upon both the youthful 
pensioners. When first they found themselves in the 
convent, with none but strangers around them, the timid 
Winifred clung instinctively to her sister ; while Lady 
Lucy, .forced, as it were, to become the prop and stay of 
one«.yoimger and weaker than herself, acquired at an 
early ag|g the habit of seeking strength and support from 
above. 

Xioving and admiring her sister as did the Lady Wini- 
fred, it may excite wonder that she did not imbibe her 
strict religious notions; that she alsa should not hs^ve 
looked forward with joy to the idea of devoting herself 
to pious seclusion, and thus, at the same time» preserving 
the society of the being she most loved on eartlj. But 
it was not so. On the contrary, she felt her sister's 
Vows as a harrier of separation between them. 

Although she had no wish to wand<er beyond the walls 
of the little convent garden, though she seldom even 
went to the parlour grate, and never wished to avail 
herself of the occasional opportunities which occurred 
to the pensioners of mixing in society, still she felt an 
instinctive horror of irrevocable vows, to renounce — 
they knew not what. It was with a feeling amounting 
to despair that she witnessed the funeral rites, that she 
heard the service for the dead, that she saw the black 
veil dropped between her sister and the world, of whose 
pains and pleasures they could form no idea. Moreover, 
these vows for ever precluded the possibility of her 
seeing their native country in company with that beloved 
sister ; and in the heart of the Lady Winifred there 
existed the strong instinctive aflection for the land of her 
forefathers, which the coldest and the most hardened are 
not wholly without, but which, in minds of a more 
ardent -temperament amounts almost to a ruling passion. 
She liad never beheld the British shores, she had never 
breathed British air, and yet she felt as if England was 
her home-^her natural resting-place. 

When first the young girls had been sent to Bruges, an 
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old and faithful seryantof theaame of Evans bad accom- 
panied tliem. She was a native of Wales, and had been 
Dorn in the neighbourhood of the ancient seat of the 
Herbert family, Poole Castle, in Montgomeryshire. 

Loyalty to the family of Herbert had grown with her 
ffrowth and strengthened with her strength, and was only 
balanced by the attachment to her country, which is 
generally more enthusiastic in the inhabitants of nu>un- 
tainous districts than of any other. 

The young girls had listened for hours together to old 
Evans's glowing descriptions of the cloud-capped Snow- 
don, the green mountains, the smiling valleys, the rapid 
streams, the wreaths of mist — all the varied beauties of 
their own Wales. From the windows of their convent 
they could descry nothing but the flat and uninteresting 
country which surrounds Bruges ; but when the clouds 
formed themselves info a thousand fantastic shapes, old 
Evans would point out to them how one mass resembled 
such a mountain near their ancestral castle — how another 
was the very picture of Snowdon when he i^ore his 
white cap of clouds, as she familiarly expressed herself. 
She would describe to them the peculiar customs of 
Wales — the snowy caps, the small black hats of the 
women — would expatiate on the light form and airy step 
with which they trod the mountain paths — ^would picture 
to them how beautiful were the white sheep dotting the 
soft green of the steep and swelling kills, till the youthful 
Lady Winifred's heart would burn within her to flee, to 
the home of her ancestors. 

Nor, though Evans afterward returned to her mistress, 
the duchess, when she established herself in England, 
did these impressions fade away. 

The nunnery was all composed of English, most of 
whom had been driven into exile by the adherence of 
their families to that of Stuart ; thence it naturally arose 
that all theii; ideas of prosperity, happiness, splendour, 
and gayety, were blended with the {nemory of England. 
These recollections also partook of the colouring thrown 
around them by the joyousness of youth ; so that, per- 
haps, in no spot of eartn had patriotism a firmer hold on 
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the human heart than in the English Augustine convei^t 
at Bruges. There also did King James the Third, as he 
was ever styled, reign without a rival. To every inhabit- 
ant of the convent was his cause endeared by the sacri-^ 
iice of friends, of property, of rank, or of situation ; and 
all those whose age or disposition inclined them to hope, 
rather than to despond^ looked forward with superstitious 
confidence to the time when *' the king should enjoy his 
own again." 

It was an itdditional grief to the Lady Winifred that 
her sister's vows would prevent her ever witnessing the 
glorious restoration which was to take place at some future 
and unknown period ; and it was with a feeling of deso- 
lation, keener than any emotion she had experienced 
since the grief of childhood at her father's death, that she 
retired for the first time to her solitary, apartment as one 
of the pensioners, while her sister— :her friend, her com- 
panion by day and by night— was now a professed nun, 
immured within her narrow cell, and. henceforward sub- 
ject to all the rules and regulations of the order. 

The Lady Lucy's vocation had been so decided, and 
her only surviving parent's consent so unhesitating, that 
her novitiate had been shortened ; and it seemed to Lady 
Winifred a sudden and violent separation. 

During the next year, her thoughtSj which could no 
longer be comittonicated as they rose in the hourly com- 
panionship of sisterhood, turned more frequently than 
ever towards her native land : her studies were all of the 
glorious deeds of England ; she read none but English 
poets ; she carolled none but English ballads ; and she 
ha,iledwith joy the intelligence that her eldest sister, the 
Lady Mary, was united to the eldest son of Carril, Viscount 
Molineux, and that an alliance was in treaty between the 
Lady Frances and the Earl of Seaforth, for she hoped 
her mother might wish for her society when her sisters 
were honourably disposed of in marriage. 

Since she had taken the vows, the Lady Lucy had 
unavoidably been, not only less her companion, but more- 
over the constant practice of religious forms and exer- 
cises occupied her mind as well as her time. She was 
B 2 
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18 » wamfjiEDf 

unable to sympathize with Lady Winifred: her lot was 
cast within her convent walls ; and she would haye con- 
sidered it a vain and sinful indulgence to let her thoughts 
wander towards scenes, or pleltsures, whicli she had 
renounced. At the age of fifteen, therefore, the Lady 
Winifred's mind had l^en thrown back upon itself; and 
it gradually acquired a gentle reserve, a mild thoughtful- 
ness, which suited well the cast of her features* The 
placid brow, the full white eyelids^ and the rounded 
cheek, whichy except when some sudden emotion called 
up an evanescent bloom, was pale as the white rose con- 
secrated to the Jacobite party, were not calculated to 
strike at first sight ; but any one who had once looked 
upon her could not choose but look 'again. The dove- 
like eyes, the lips so full of expression, the whole form 
so aristocratic in its mould, so feminine in its movements, 
so delicate, so fragile — all were rather like a poet's dream 
than a being formed to encounter the chances and changes 
of this rough workday world. •Her slender throat gleamed 
white from the close narrow mantilla of black silk, edged 
with lace, which, according to the fashion of the time and 
country, was closely fastened down the front ; her soft 
brown hair was smoothly parted off her brow, and tucked 
under the little white cap, enclosing the back of the head, 
which is still worn in the Low Countries, and which 
formed part of the dress of the young pensioners. 

The character, the countenance, the features, and the 
habit, all seemed in unison with each other. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' ' Hail, -Childhood ! lovely age, in thy short nee 

Too oft we know our only happy houn. 
With what fond yearnings later we retrace 

Each several step in thy sweet path of flowers. 
The spirit bounding wild, unknowing why, 
And still expectant of new ecstacy — 
The little sorrows that to memoiy seem 
As 'twere joys undefined in some fair dream. 

Unpublishdi Poems, 

One evening the Lady Winifred was alone in the small 
and simple apartment of which she was now the sole in- 
habitant ; the fading light had obliged her to relinquish her 
employment, and she gazed through the narrow grated 
window as the sun sank behind the bank of purple clouds 
which, in low flat countries, so frequcnly accompany the 
decline of day. She thought on old Rachel Evans's 
description of her home, and she remained lost in fanci- 
ful imaginings, conjuriop the masses of vapour into the 
forms of mountains which she had never beheld, when 
she was roused from her meditations by the entrance of 
the lister porteress, who came to announce to her that a 
messenger from England had arrived, and to summon 
her to the parlour grate. 

What were her joy and surprise at recognising old 
Evans herself, who, with a trusty servant, was sent to 
convey her in safety to London, where she would meet 
her mother, the Duchess of Powis, as she was called by 
all her immediate dependants, although th§ title conferred 
upon her husband by James the Second was not allowed 
to her son at the court of Queen Anne. 

The Lady Winifred Hstened with fresh delight to all 
which Rachel Evans could impart respecting her family 
and her country, though she could not but express her 
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surprise that her mother should so suddenly command 
her to her presence. 

*' Your lady mother may have her reasons," replied the 
old woman, with a mysterious and important air ; '* and 
it is likely his gracious majesty himself (Heaven bless 
and restore him to his own !) may also have his reasons 
for wishing you should not follow your sister's example.'^ 

** The king I He cannot surely take any thought of 
what my fate may be !" 

*' It is not for me to make so bold as to dive into a 
king's counsels ; but it would not be fitting for all the 
heads of noble Catholic families and true Jacobites to be 
intermarrying with the daughters of crop-eared Whiga- 
moors, as many of the youn^ lords have done of late* 
If all the beautiful young ladies of loyal families were to 
take the veil as the Lady Lucy has done, it would riot be 
the better for the true cause. Your fair sister, the Lady 
Anne, is about to be married to the Viscount Corrington; 
and there may be other nobles as great, or greater, whom 
King James may also wish to see attached to his cause, 
rather than withdrawn from it, by the lady whom they 
may chance to marry." 

Lady Winifred was half alarmed at Rachel Evans's in- 
sinuations. Love and marriage were topics of conversa- 
tion interdicted by the elder nuns, and subjects on which 
she had never wittingly albwed her thoughts to dwell. 
Yet she could not but collect from various expressions 
which Evans let drop, that some alliance, by which the 
Jacobite cause might be strengthened, was in contempla- 
tion for her. 

Her thoughts were all duty, submission, and obedience, 
both towards her mother and her king ; but her pure and 
ardent soul recoiled from the idea of being condemned 
to love and honour one of whom she knew nothing. She 

ristioned Evans more closely, and extracted from her 
t Colonel Hook had been despatched with credentials 
from the court of St. Germain, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the situation, numbers, and ability of King 
Jameses adherents in Scotland ; that he had reported the 
Earl of Nithsdale to be a noblenian of much weight 
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and consideration in the southern counties, and the head 
of a Jacobite family ; and that he \vas considered by the 
Chevalier de St George as a person whom it was of 
fireat importance to attach firmly to his cause, by uniting 
nim to a lady of undoubted loyalty. 

The Lady Winifred received this intelligence with 
tears and sorrow. The notion of resistance to the wishes 
of her superiors never crossed her mind as within the 
the scope of possible events ; but the prospect which 
unfolded itself before her, seemed to her simple^ yet 
ardent imagination, awful in the extreme. ^ 

" Have you ever seen the Earl of Nithsdale V she 
timidly itiquired, after the long silence which succeeded 
Rachel Evans's development of the views entertained 
with regard' to her. 

" No, my sweet young lady," replied Evans ; ** but you 
need not harbour a fear that he is other than a good and 
a noble gentleman. There never was a Whig nor a traitor 
among any of the Maxwells of Caerlaverock. Was it 
not his ancestor, the noble Sir Eustace, who was as true 
to King Robert Bruce as your own blessed father was to 
his king? and rather than that the enemy should have a 
chance of turning it into a garrison for themselves, did 
he not, with bis own hands, assist in demolishing his fair 
castle of Caerlaverock ? The king gave him twenty-two 
pounds in money for this piece of service ; and though 
that sounds little enough in these days, they say it was 
then thought a great sum of money. It was his ancestor, 
Lord Robert, who was killed at the battle of Flodden, 
fighting by King James's side. They always were a noble 
family, and true to their lawful sovereign. It was the 
first earl who spent all his princely fortune in the wars of 
King Charles the Martyr ; — nor would ha surrender his 
castles of Caerlaverock and Thrieve ti^l he had received 
his majesty's own letters commanding him to do so. It 
may be a bokl speech for me who am but a servant—. 
though, I am proud to say, a trusted one — but I think 
a young lady should esteem herself honoured, to ally 
herself with one descended from such worthy pa- 
rentage." 
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The Lady Winifred sighed : she also set a high value 
upon an honourable and noble lineage ; that a woman 
should match herself beneath her station, appeared to her 
a shameful degradation. The idea of a Jacobite inter- 
marrying with a Whigamoor, was as revolting to her 
imagination as to Rachel Evanses ; yet she would -fain 
have learned something more of her future husband's 
character, his age, and his appearance. 

^' But, Evans/' she replied, '* it sometimes happens that 
persons of noble birth are mean and sordid in their minds, 
and such that it would be difficult to love and honour 
them, as a wife should love apd honour her husband^ and 
as I have heard you say my mother loved and honoured 
my father. Oh ! I could tell you a sad tale which one 
of our nuns has often told to me, how a friend of hers 
was married to a great duke, who was of the oldest and 
noblest family in France." 

" And was he not noble in mind, as such a great per- 
son should ever be?" 

'^ I will repeat it all to you, as sister Margaret has so 
often told it to me, and you will not wonder at my 
fears: — She was brought up in the same convent as 
Eugenie de St. Mesnil: they were friends from child- 
hood; and when Eugenie was removed to her father's 
house, previous to her betrothment, she begged that her 
friend might be permitted to accompany her. One morn- 
ing they were all dressed in their most brilliant apparel, — 
sister Margaret says that poor Eugenie looked more like 
an angel than a woman, — the relations were assembled, 
and in the adjoining apartment waited the notaries 
and the family of the bridegroom. The folding-doors 
opened — sister Margaret kept close to Eugenie, who 
stole a fearful glance towards the gentleman at the 
farther end of the room. She whispered softly to sister 
Margaret, * she only hoped it was not he who wore the 
blue and silver !' The future bride and bridegroom were 
now summoned to sign their names to the parchments. 
Eugenie advanced, and from among the gentlemen she 
indeed saw him who wore the blue and silver step for- 
ward, and it was he who signed his name with hers. 
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Sister Mai^ret says, that to her dying day she shall 
never forget the expression of despair in poor Eugenie's 
countenance. At that moment she resolved she would 
profess herself a nun ; and the very day which saw 
Eugenie become a miserable wife, sister Margaret re- 
turned to her convent. She soon afterward removed 
hither, that she might take the veil among others of her 
own country. Alas ! alas ! how often have I wished to 
see my native land ; and now how much rather would 
I embrace the fate of sister Margaret, than that of 
Eugenie de St. Mesnil, if I could do so without failing in 
duty to my mother !" 

'^ My dear young lady, you should not listen to these 
love tales; they are almost as bad for young people as 
reading idle romances and songs.'^ 

The Lady Winifred could not suppress a smile. "Nay, 
dear Evans, I do not think my tale has been a tale of 
love," she replied. 

"1 dare say sister Margaret's French friend was very 
happy after a while, when she became accustomed to 
the strange duke." 

" Alas ! I believe not" — ^and the young Winifred shook 
her head. " Sister Margaret never would tell me any 
more of what befell her. She says poor Eugenie is at 
rest, and bids me ask no further of her history. It was 
a very sad one, she always adds ; so sad, that she re- 
joiced when she heard of her friend's death !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

Yon eall this weakneM ! It is strength, 
I say ; the parent of all honest feeling ! 
Who loves not his coantrj, can love nothing. 

The Two Fotcari. 

Dear as her sister had ever been to the Lady Wini- 
fred, never had she seemed so dear as at the moment 
of parting from her for ever : never had she so loved 
the convent garden, which had hitherto been her only 

Slace of recreation ; the cloisters, through which she 
ad so often wandered in the twilight ; the chapel, where 
ishe had so regularly joined her companions in devotion. 
It was with a sensation resembling awe that she bade 
adieu to the tranquil retreat where she had passed a 
youth unruffled by any grief, if not enlivened by many 
pleasures, to enter upon a career which was destined to 
call forth feelings as pure and as ardent as ever informed 
mortal clay ; feelings which, whatever might prove their 
intensity in after-years, now lay dormant under an exte- 
rior almost child-like in its placidity. < 

To her unpractised eyes every object was new, every 
sight interesting. The very streets of Bruges were not 
familiar to her, for she had seldom passed the portals of 
the convent. The town appeared to her interminable. 
So many houses, with their hish roofs and their pointed 
gables ; the innumerable people, who hurried past each " 
other in every direction, intent on business or on pleas- 
ure ; the various vehicles which crowded the streets ; — 
all confused her, and she forgot for the moment the 
grief of parting from her sister, the joyful prospect of see- 
mg her mother, her curiosity concerning her native land, 
and even her dread of the husband to whom she was 
destined. 

Uninterestm^ as was the country between Bruges and 
Ostend, she looked with pleasure at the fields so brightly 
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green, at the hedgerows of willow, at the luxuriant crops ; 
at the industrious peasant. who still toiled at his daily la- 
bour, or at the noisy boors who were onjoying the relax- 
ation of their favourite game of bowls ; at the stout and 
active boys, who almost excited her mirth by their antics 
as they ran with incredible speed by the side of the car- 
riage. 

The extreme flatness of the country prevents the trav- 
eller from becomii^ awar$ how near he is to the ocean, 
till he finds himself almdst upon the shore. Though 
overpowered, her first emotion ivas mixed with disap- 
pointn^ent. When standing on a level with the sea, the 
eye embraces so much smaUer a range than when placed 
on higher ground, that she did not receive that impression 
of its boundless expanse which she had anticipated. Yet 
the sight of the ocean awakened other emotipns* She al- 
most felt as if it were ps^rt of her native country. She 
had imbued and fed herinind with the history of England's 
glories— of E ngland's triumphs. She felt as if the waters 
were all tributary to the Island Queen ; she knew that 
the navies of England maintained the empire of the sea, 
and she hailed with a feeling of love and reverence the 
waves which washed the white cliffs of Albion — »the 
waves which bore the British fleets to conquest and to 
gloiy. • 

It was not till on board the vessel which was to convey 
her to Jier long^oyed though stranger home, and the first 
surprise had in some degree sub^d^d, that her thoughts 
were again able to dwell on her own future fate. 

After a long and thoughtful silence, she thus addressed 
Evans;, — 

'' It would be impossible that, a person who was good! 
should fail to love her husband, would it not?" 

*' A woman's first duty, madam, is towards her bus* 
band." 

if Then I trust I shall assuredly love the Earl of Niths- 
dale," she replied with a brightened countenance ; '* for 
when my confessor parted from me» he bestowed on me 
ibi» little crucifix, which was brought from Our I<ady's 
holy convent at Ekudedlin, and giving me his benediction, 
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he told me I had been ever a good gfa4, and that he felt 
confident I should prove myself a virtuous wonnan. I 
have felt happier from that mpment; for since Father 
Albert says so, I suppose I must- prove virtuous, and fulfil 
my duties, whatever they may Ims." 

** I wish her grace, your honoured mother, were pre- 
sent," answered Evans^ ** to hear you speak so beautifully 
and so properly !" 

''But if I should not love Lord Nithsdale, I shall be 
sinful r exclaimed Lady Winifired with a look of terror. 
^ ^ Young ladies' mind^ should not be tamed upon such 
subjects as love : it is a word which does not befit a 
maiden's lips,'' replied Rachel Evans, with an expression 
of severity in her countenance. 

The Lady Winifred was silent and abashed. She 
feared to have been unmaidenly in her questions, and she 
buried within her own bosom the emotions which she 
could not subdue. 

It was long before she again ventured to address her 
companion. She found that years had not softened the 
old woman's character. She Was faithfully devoted to 
the objects of her loyalty-^the iHerbert family, the exiled 
Stuarts, and, aftier them, the mountains of Wales ; she did 
not imagine that any doubts or scruples could lawfully 
interfere where duty towards either of the first-men- 
tioned objects was in question. 

The Lady Winifred sat watching the waves as thely 
dashed one after another against the side of the vessel ; 
she wondered within herself to find that the accomplish- 
ment of her constant and edrly wish — ^the prospect of so 
soon setting her foot on British land — should not give 
her more pleasure. She wished ithe had remaine^d in 
ignorance of her mother's intentions respecting her, and 
she felt a certain awe of that mother stealing upon her, 
from finding old Evans so much more stem and serious 
than when she had parted from hen Since that period, 
Evans, who was a privileged persoir, had been intrusted 
with many of the secrets of the Jacobite party, and had 
occasionallv been of service in conveying intelligence 
between the Duchess of Powis and her firiends. She 
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had consequently become more and more deroted to the 
cause, and would have resented any difficulty thrown in 
the way of a Jacobite plan as an injury offered to her- 
self. She feared Lady Winifred might not blindly sub- 
mit to the decrees of her mother, and she felt almost 
displeiised with her for even'wishing to know to whom 
she was destined. But Uie Lady Winifred was so thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of submission and 
duty, that resistance to parental authority seemed to her 
impossible : yet her submission would have been that of 
a mind in which the sense of dut/was stronger even 
than the warm and ardent feelings-of which Ae in after 
life gave such signal proofs, not the submission of weak- 
ness or of indifierence. 

At length the white cliffs of Albion actually greeted 
her eyes, and she once more foi^ot herself and all that 
might await her. What a strange and strong tie is that 
which binds the soul to the )and of one's forefathers! 
Her heart went forth towards the very earth : strange as 
it was to her, it seemed familiar ; and as Che vessel glided 
op the stately river, and pansed the ships which bore the 
riches and the arms of England to every region of the 
habitable globe, she exuked in the power and the wealth 
of her country. 

They passed the Tower of i<oadon ; and little did the 
fair young creature, who gazed with youthful curiosity 
upon the antique edifice, anticipate what she would one 
day endure within those walls 1 Little did she think, 
when the-traitor^s gate was pointed otU to her awe-struck 
anduwondering eyes, that he in whomrher owq existence 
was wound up, would one day mount those dreary steps^ 
and pass that ominous portal 

The duchess's coach was in waiting to convey the 
Lady Winifred to her mother's presence, the Duchess 
of Powis having undertaken a journey to London pur- 
posely to receive her daughter: she usually resided in 
retirement at her.son^s oastle in Wales. She did not 
wish to excite suspicion by openly refusing to attend the 
court of Queen Anne^ yet she could not bring herself 
to pay the aceustomed b^^mage expected of one of her 
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exalted rank, when, in 4ruth, she wds devoted to the 
cause of the Chevalier de St. George— when she looked 
upon Queen Anne as a usurper, though/ a9 many others 
at that time did, she looked upon her in the light of an 
unwilling usurper. 

Queen Anne was known to speak with kindness and 
pity of her exiled brother ; and she was not regarded by 
the Jacobites with the same horror they had entertained 
towards Mary, whose want of filial piety afforded her 
enemies a never-failing topic for eloquent invective. 

As the heavy coach, with its ponderous horses, con- 
veyed Lady Winifred to that part of the town where the 
Duchess of Powis had for the time established herself, 
her feelings were too much excited to remark upon the 
long, muddy, and unpaved streets, which contrasted so 
strangely with the extreme brilliancy of the shops, and 
which usually called forth the astonishment of those who 
visited tx)ndon for the. first time. 

At length she was ushered into the presence of her 
who was at once a parent and a stranger; She knelt at 
her feet ; — it was ter mother'3 hand which was placed 
upon her head— it was her mother's ^oice which pro- 
nounced a blessing over her. The venerable lady em- 
braced her, while a tear shone beneath her eyelid. 
She looked with tepdemess upon her child— her young- 
est child, but it was a tenderness mixed with reserve 
and with habitual stateliness. Her mind had been 
of late years turned to matters of secrecy and idn- 
portance, and her countenance had acquired an ex- 
pression which, while it did not amount to sternness, 
was nearly enough allied to it . to awe her young 
daughter rather than to attract hen Her silver hair 
was parted smoothly from her forehead, while a black 
silk hood, from beneath which appeared a close cap 
of the finest lace, formed her head-dress. , Her sta- 
ture was t^U, and remarkably erect. She moved ai!d 
looked the daughter of a Ions line of ancestors— the 
widow of the true and loyal Duke of Powis — ^the mother 
of a race of nobles I 

The Xiady Winifred was presented to tnany df her 
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relatbns; and to her sisters, the Ladies Seaforth and 
Carrington, and the Lady Mary Molineuz. 

All Mrere delighted with the timid and graceful eirl, 
whose heart was as ready to receive them, as if she had 
ever been nurtuil^d among them ; while the freshness of 
her mind, her wonder at all she saw, and her determi- 
nation to love and to admire every thing English, ren^ 
dered her as interesting as she was attaching. 

The Duchess of Powis did not devote many days to 
making her daughter acquainted with her kinsfolk, but 
shortly set forth upon her journey to Wales ; and at 
length the Lady Winifred's ardent desire to gaze on real 
mountains, was likely to be gratified. In the agitations 
of the last few days, and the anticipated delight of visit* 
ing Wale% the destined husband had been forgoCCea. 
Her mother had not alluded to the subject ; and /with the 
natund buoyancy of early youth, she gave herself up to 
the enjoyment of the moment, and would not look 
beyonci the present happiness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Peace, brother, peace t Speak not irrerereiitly v 
Of maiden bashfalneaa : it were to dander 
The breath of mom — the dew-drop on the bad-*- 
The thousand, thousand evanescent sweets 
That mix in nature's earliest incense. 

For the first few miles of ber journey, erery step of the 
way called forth from the Lady Winifred fresh expres- 
sions of delight ; at every inequality of the ^ound, she in- 
quired whether these were yet the mountains of Wales, 
although at the same time she would have been disap- 
pointed had she received an answer in the affirmative, 
for her imagination had pictured something far more wild 
and sublime. ^ 

By degrees her questions became fewer, her exclama- 
tions less frequent. It was not that her wonder, or her 
delight decreased ; it was not that her mother was unkind ; 
but there was no sympathy between the artless child 
(for she was scarcely more than a child in experience), 
and the aged and serious women, who had arrived nearly 
at the end of a career, in which they had witnessed the 
overthrow of the monarch to whom they were attached, 
the destruction of the religion they professed, and the 
blasting of the hopes of youth. All that i^mained of 
warmth of feeline in the Duchess of Powis was con- 
. eemtrated in the desire of once more seeing a Catholic 
king upon the throne-^ all the energies of a lofty and 
commanding spirit were devoted to that one object 

The innocent wonder, the simple delight of her young 
daughter, would have afforded to many a subject of 
pleasing interest : but her thoughts were upon weightier 
matters ; and to a person engaged in secret negotiations 
for the restoration of a dynasty, such artless graces poflk 
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sessed no chartn. The Lady Winrfred'Er personal at- 
tractions were such, that there-was no reason to (ear the 
£arl of Nitbsdale would not gladly fulfil the engagement 
which was desired by his king ; from* the gentleness and 
duty of her child, no resistance to her wishes could be 
anticipated, and she was satisfied. 

The duchess journeyed with her own horses, and from 
the state of Che roads in, those days, there was leisure 
during their progress for much reflection. By the time 
the dark blue outlines of the mountains became visible, 
the Lady Winifred had learned to subdue her raptures, 
and to resume the staid and sober demeanour which had 
been usual to her in the convent, but which had in some 
measure given way under the excitement of her first 
arrival in England. 

When once established in the castle, of which Lord 
Powis considered bis mother as the mistress, and where 
he himself only occasionally resided, the Lady Winifred 
found her life nearly as monotonous as it had been at 
Bruges. She had the pleasure of looking upon the 
beauties of nature, it is true ; but it vvas only from a dis- 
tance. The duchess would have considered it improper 
and undignified for her daughter, to stray beyond the 
terrace which surrounded two sides of the castle, or the 
pleasaunce, which, having been neglected dCiring the 
years that the Herbert family passed in exile, now rather 
resembled a straggling orchard, and, although superior 
in extent, was very inferior in neatness and cultivation 
to the trim garden of the Augustine cqnyent at Bruges. 

There were moments when the Lady Winifred looked 
back with regret to her convent life— -when, she thought 
with painful tenderness of her beloved sister — when she 
keenly felt the want of congenial companions. 

Her mother, serious and abstracted, would sometimes 
pass -whole hcuirs in unbroken silence. Seated in her 
carved armchair of black oak, with its high back and its 
velvet cushions, she industriously plied her needle at the 
elaborate piece of carpet- work which had occupied her 
fingers, tlu)ugh not her thoughts, for the last twelve 
years ;. while the Lady Winifred as patiently toiled at 
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the delicate embisoideryy in the execution of which 
persons brought up in foreign convents are ^sually so 
skilful. 

An airing in the ponderous coach, through roads which 
would now be deemed impassable, constituted the only 
break in the routine of their life. 

But even then,, there was no one to whom she might 
exclaim upon the beauties of the Dovey, the rich inters 
change of meadow and mountain, wood end fields of 
waving grain, or admire the more majestic glories of 
Cader Idris, which, although inferior in height to Snow- 
don, strikes the eye as being more lofty, from it£(,mor^ 
abrupt and bolder outline. 

The daughter of Rachel Evans had been appointed 
as the personal attendant of the Lady Winifred, and, 
notwithstanding the difference in their birth, their con- 
dition, and their educatbn, it was not. long before the 
high-bom Lady Winifred Herbert discovered in the 
humble Amy Evans, a spirit as simple, as ardent, as un- 
sophisticated as her own. 

Their young hearts warmed to each other. The want 
of sympattiy ih the other persons who surrounded her» 
naturally led the Lady Winifred to an unconstrained 
communication with her waiting-woman; whfch, had 
Amy's mind been stamped in a common mould, might 
have produced disrespect, or familiarity, but which, with 
a- soul so true, so frank, as that of the Welsh girl, inspired 
the enthusiastic devotion which subsequently proved in* 
valuable to her lady. 

The Lady Winifred was one evening summoned from 
her walk upon the terrace, where she was calmly listen* 
ing to the tinkling of the distant sheep-bells, and watch-^ 
in^ the sun as it gradually sank behind the blue moua« 
tains. . 

It vms Rachel Evans, whose tall and stately form ap^ 

Eroached through the twilight. From the circumstances, 
efore alluded to, she had been associated with those ia 
a class above her, till she had acquired manners, as well 
as sentiments, beyond her station. She now wished to 
prepare the Lady Winifred^ mmd for the unresisting 
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compliance to her mother's wishes, which she knew would 
be expectedirom her 5 but she was too really well-bred 
ever to lose, in the freedom of the trusted companion, 
the respect due from a menial to her supe.riors ; while, at 
the same time, the afiection she felt for one whom she 
had nursed in infancy, though it tempered the sternness 
of her character, was but secondary to her devotion to 
her lady, and the cause her lady had espoused. 

There were respect, affection, and decision, in Rachel 
Evans's tone, as. she thus accosted Lady Winifred : " Her 
grace requests your presence in the oakrchamber, madam 
— she has matters of high importance to communicate to 
your ladyship. You remember, my dear young lady, 
what I once told you, that your honoured mother had 
chosen for you a gentleman of noble lineage and un- 
doubted honour ; and I trust that my dear young mistress 
wil} show herself, as I know she is, a dutiful and grateful 
child.'* 

**0h, Evans ! you do not mean— that my mother is 
really about to speak to me of the gentleman you men- 
tioned — ^now ! — ^this evening !" . 

. The Lady Winifred clasped her hands, and trem- 
bled. 

♦* Yes, madam^ assuredly is she. And from whom can 
a young lady more properly receive the first intimation 
of her approaching marrii^e than from her parent — her 
only remaining parent T But I thought I wo.uld prepare 
you for what you were about to hear, lest you should at 
first look, strange i^pon her grace ; and you know full 
v^ell that the lamr duchess is not one of those who could 
brook an undutiiul word or a look of disobedience. Ever 
since his grace's death'-— Heaven rest his soul !— ?my mis- 
tress has been used to rule every thing ; and nobly has 
she contended with adverse fortune, and well is she enti- 
tled to observance and respect from all around her !" 

" Certainly, Evaiis : full well do I know that it is the 
first duty of a cfiild to honour and obey her parents ; still 
1 cannot but feel uneasy and alarmed." .^ 

*• Compose yourself, my sweetxhild. I know you are 
dutiful, although somewhat timid. Do not linger on the 
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way, bat hasten to her grace : she is in the oak-room ; 
and see I the tapers are already lighted. Hasten, lest the 
slipper may be served, and her grace may not be pleased 
if you are absent." ' 

The Lady \yinifred followed old Rachel's injunctions, 
neither did she venture to question her any further. 
Though kinder and less stem than when she had formerly 
opened the subject, still Rachel's manner was firm and 
uncommunicative, and she feared to show a curiosity 
which- might be deemed forward or unbecoming. In 
ages and in countries whjer^ marriages are arranged and 
contracted by parental authority, love, whether lawful or 
unlawful, is "equally treated as a feeling improper to be 
indulged. 

With trembling hands the Lady Winifred turned the 
lock of the high and massive door. The apartment was 
brilliant from the wax-tapers in heavy silver sconces which 
illuminated it. The venerable lady was content to live in 
retirement ; but though she inhabited only a few rooms 
of the rambljng old castle, in those she would not dis- 
pense with any of the state to which her youth had been 
accustomed. ^ 

She was, as usual, employed upon her carpet-work. 
How many serious and Ibfty thoughts — how many am- 
bitious, proud, and melancholy feelings— ^how many sad 
find tender recollections — how many aspiring and loyal 
hopes — had passed through the mind of the noble eni- 
broideress, while Ijier fingers had been employed in tracing 
the unconscious leaves and fruits l-~if unrolled, it would 
have been to her as a journal of past thoughts and feel- 
ings! 

The Lady Winifred gently closed the door behind her, 
and timidly approached her mother. 

" I sent Rachel Evans to bid you hither, my child,** 
said the duchess^ as Lady Winifred stood before her ; '< be 
seated, Winifred ; I have much to say^to you. I have 
just received a letter from your brother, informing me 
that he will be here to-morrow by midday, and with him 
the£arl of Nithsdale, who accompanies him from Scot- 
land. He is a nobleman of undoubted loyalty and gallant 
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bearing, and one to whom I shiiU feel proud and happy 
in committing the welfare of my child. He is to become 
your husband, my de^ Winifred ; your king, your sur- 
viving parent, and your brother, have chosen him for you : 
80 prejpare yourself to receive hiin with such maidenly 
attention as may be fitting in one of your noble birth." 

The Lady W^inifred answered not ; but the tears stood 
in her eyes, and at length flowed down her cheeks* 

" What mean these tears ?" resumed the duchess, when 
she- observed them. 

'' Oh, nothing, madam ; only the news is sudden, and 
I scarcely know-^" 

** You scarcely know what, my child ?" 

^ I scarcely know how I shall comaort myself on such 
an occasion. Is he — ^is the Earl of Nithsdale — a person 
-^such a person— ^is he a good man ?" the Lady Winifred 
faltered forth. , . 

"Assuredly is he. Does my daughter think I would 
wed her to a person who was mean in character — a 
heretic, a coward, or a profligate? No; not even to 
fulfil the commands of my king would I peril the immor- 
tal soul of my child I" answered the lady, with a proud 
rehance on her own integrity of purpose. 

'* Ob, no I my honoured mother, I never imagined such 
a thing : only — " but she durst frame no oth^r question. 
If in her secret bosom she wished to know whether he 
was in outward appearance and in manners isuch as might 
win a youthful heart, she scar<iely ventured to acknow- 
ledge to herself any anxiety upon subjects concerning 
which both her mother and Rachel Evans had appeared 
to <^onsider it unbecoming in her to inquire. 

The Duchess of Powis presently resumed. " The 
youn^ earl" (the word young vf as not lost upon liadv 
Winifred) " was at Bruges when your sister Lucy took 
the veil ; indeed, he has not been many months returned 
from Flanders. When there, he was fortunate enough 
to obtain a secret interview with our gracious king.** 

« Did he indeed ?" asked Lady Winifred, with eager- 
ness ; for the loyalty in which she had beea nurtured 
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invested every thing that appertained to the exiled mon* 
arch -with interest in her eyes. 

" Yes ; it was when King James was serving in the 
King of France's army. Hi» retinue, alas ! was scarcely 
equal to that of a private gentleman ; and his gracious 
majesty was suffering so severely from ill health that he 
was shortly obliged to return to St. Germain's ; but he 
received the earl most graciously, and accepted his horn- ' 
age and devotion. Colofiel Hook, Vho has since been 
sent from St. Germain's to Scotland, hasl^een for'some 
time in communication with the earl, and it is through 
him that the king has expressed a wish that the loyal 
family of the MaxWelts should form an alliance with that 
of the Herberts." 

The servant^ow entered to announce that supper was 
served, and the Lady Winifred offered her supporting 
arm^ to conduct her mother into the adjoining apartment ; 
although perhaps at that moment the daughter more 
needed a stay to her footsteps than the parent, who was 
pleased and satisfied at the successful termination which 
she anticipated to the plans she had Jong been forming.^ 

The repast was silent. The Lady Winifred felt as if 
the gray-headed butler and the two servmg-men must all 
be aware that she was a destined bride, and she bhished 
for the agits^tion which prevented her being able to touch 
any of the viands placed before her. 

It was the custom of the ladies to retire to rest soon 
after supper ; and when the young girl had careiiilly 
folded and arranged all belonging to her mother's Work, 
and had dutifully lighted her to her. apartment, the 
duchess gave her a more tender and fondling embrace 
than was usual, according to the formal manners of the 
time, and the cold bearing of the person we have de- 
scribed. 

This temporary unbending oh the part of the parent 
roused all the smothered feelings in the bosom of the 
daughter. 

**Give me your blessing, dearest mother," she ex- 
claimed, with an emotKHi her mother had never yet wit- 
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nesaed : '^ Bless me before I leave yod, and pray that I 
may make a good wife to the stranger I am to marry." 

**rdo indeed bless you, my good child; nor can I 
doubt that you will prove the virtuous wife that is a 
crown of glory to her husband. None of your race and 
lineage have failed, nor will ydu, my gentle daughter. 
Heaven bless you, and preserve you, my Winifred, to he 
an honour to your family rind to your sex !" 

Amy Evans was surprised, when her young lady had 
closed the door of her sleeping-apartment, to see her 
suddenly throw herself into a chair and burst into con^ 
vulsive sobs. She was greatly alarmed, and prescribed 
such simple nostrums for hysterics as occurred to her: 
She knelt by her side ; she patted her lady's hands; she 
bathed her temples with distilled waters. 

^I am not ill, dear Amy ! I shall be better in a mo^ 
meht ;' but — but, I am eoing to be married, Amy P 

** Indeed, my lady f You do not say so ! I hope it is 
to a worthy gentleman P' 

**0h, yes: my mothei* says he is in every respect 
most worthy, and was almost angry with me that I could 
doubt it** 

*• And is he young ?" 

** I think the word young escaped my mother's lips." 

** And handsome, I hope?" 



** Nay, of that I know nothing." 
** How I my lady, not know ?" 



** 1 have never seen him, and these are questions it 
would not have been fitting for me to ask." 

^Ohl 1 thank my kind stars I am not a lady," ex- 
claimed Amy, "to be married to some ugly old man one 
knows nothing of." 

^ Alas I is he indeed old and ugly ? Oh, Amy I would 
I were an humble country-girl ! But,'^ she added, after 
a moment's pause, with a gentle dignity and firmness of 
resolve — *^ but^ being what I am, f must do that whidi 
my station requires* I must obey my mother, even 
though he may be as old, and as diisagreeable as you 
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know not that he is old and ugiy ; I wai only thiDkiog it 
would be asore trial to be married to some okl stranger, 
when — when — " J It was now Amy'* turn to blush, and 
to lo(^ confusedy for she was betrothed to the son of a 
tenant of the Duke of Powis. " But with you, my lady, 
it is quite different* Who knows but your future husband 
may prove as dear to you^ as— as— David is to uie !" she 
added, half-blushing, but half-smilingalso, for her engage- 
ment was an acknowledged thing. 

<* Perhaps you may have seen him, Amy ? He is a 
friend of my brother's, — ^the Earl of Nithsdale." , 

*' No, my aweet lady, I have never seen him ; but the 
name is a marvellous welUsounding name ; so do not look 
sorrowful, but hope for the best. If your lady mother 
has chosen him, and if yojmr brother h>ves him, why 
should not you love him also ?" 

" Aud.the king. Amy — the kinj^ approves of him, and 
confides m him ;' and the kiqg wishes for this union !" 

'* His majesty !'• exclaimed Amy with awe ; " then il 
must be right 1 And yet," she added, '^ I know not how it 
would fare with me, if the king was to send his com- 
mands from beyond the sess, that David was not to be 
my husband, but that I was to marry some one he chose 
for me I Ah, well ! it is all as it should be 1 You are a 
lady, and I am a countiy^maiden ; and it is all for the 
best!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

His soul if tossed sw^et hopes and doabts between, 
And yoa^might almost mid these flatterings trace 

A dear assurance to be loved by her ; 
For silence is Idve's best interpreter. 

He might, besides, as she drew near, observe 

O'er ail her face a deep vermilion die ; 
And short and broken, checked bj cold reserve, 

Her accents of condoling courtesy. 

Translation from the Italian of Puku 

The morrow came. Tte Lady Winifred was pale, 
more pale than usual. Her hands trembled as she toiled 
at her many-coloured silks r nripre time was spent in dis- 
entangling them than in embroidering. Her heart beat 
at every sound— ^i^be started every moment But the 
duchess was ill the habit of veiling all emotions under an 
exterior of imperturbable composure, and proceeded 
with the eternal carpet^ work without making one false 
stitch, although she might feel some inward adtation at 
the prospect of presenting her daughter to her future 
husband, and some joy at tnat of seeing her son who had 
been many months absent. 

Once or twice she turned her eyes upon her daughter, 
and secretly regretted that she seemed pale and languid, 
and she even fancied she could perceive traces of tears 
opon her cheek ; bat she knew that the marriage was 
arranged, and she was certain that a shade more or less 
of beauty in his betrothed would not affect the ultimate 
success of the negotiations with the Earl of Nithsdale* 
She was confident that the Herbert family was too noble 
^to be slighted,^ and she doubted not that the gentlen 
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and Virtues of Winifred must attach her husband, eten 
should her personal attractions fail to strike him at first. 

The I^dy Winifred, meaiftim^, thought not of her 
own appearance. She imagined that Lord Nithsdale 
was as inevitably bound to her as she was to him ; and 
her agitation at the notion of first beholding him, and her 
longing desire to see the brother, who wad equally a 
Stranger to her, swallowed up all personal feelings. 

The apartment already described as that usually 
inhabited by the Duchess of Powis, was a corner room, 
and was lighted by windows on two sides. Lady Wini- 
fred habitually established herself in one of those wlich 
looked towards the east; it commanded the most exten- 
sive view ; and moreover, when gazing in that direction, 
her thoughts o'erleaped the space between, and wan- 
dered towards the friends and playmates of her child- 
hood. From the other, to the south, could be seen the 
approach of travellers from some distance. If her 
brother only had been expected, probably she would 
have placed herself so as to command a view of the 
road, but now she scarcely ventured to turn her eyes 
that way : she sat with her face bent low over her frame, 
almost breathlessly listening to every sound. 

The castle clock struck three. The Duchess of Powis 
wondered her visiters had not yet arrived. She desired 
her daughter to look out towards- the southern entrance, 
find tell her whether she saw any one approaching^ 

" Yes, madam,'* answered Lady Winifred, in a voice 
scarcely audible. 

" Well, my child, whom and what do you see V* 

" There are four horsemen, madam, riding quickly up 
the hill." 

." Then I imaging we may order dinper to be seiVed," 
answered the mother, who was accustomed to the strict^ 
est punctuality. •* How near are they ?" 

" They are even now entering the castle gate ;" and 
Lady Winifred sunk on the window-seat, while her eyes 
became so dizzy she could scarcely xlistingnish any thitig 
furlher. A vague, indistinct recollection of sister Mar- 
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garet'» French friend, Eugenie de St. Mesnil, and. of the 
betrothed in blue and silver-^-a confused thought of Amy's 
expression, ^ old and ugl^," ran through iier brainf — ^when 
her mother bade her ring the beli : she obeyed ; and, 
rallying herself, she returned to the embroidery, which 
she hoped would assist her in recovering from her eon- 
fusion. 

In a few moments foQtste|>s were heard in the adjoin* 
ing apartment ; the dank of boots, the sound of voices. 
The door opened ; and the Marquisr, or, as he was usu- 
ally called, the Duke of ^owis,^vanced to his mother, 
and having kissed her hand, was folded in her matemd 
embrace : while Lady Winifred, having risen mechani- 
cally from her seat, stood pale and immoveable behind 
her. / 

/* My sister?" inquired the duke. 

** Our dear Winifred," replied the duchess ; and, to 
her utter surprise and, confusion^ the Lady Winifred 
suddenly found herself embraced by a bluff, gay, honest- 
looking man, who was indeed her brother. 

^ And now, my lady mother, you must allow me to 

S resent to you my friend and companion, the Earl of 
Fithsdale, who has been my host for the last three weeks, 
which I have passed with him at Terreagles." 

The Earl of Nithsdale, who had hitherto kept in the 
background, now advanced with a graceful and respect- 
ful bow to make bis obeisances to the duchess, who then 
presented him to her daughter. 

The Lady Winifred, startled by her brother's greeting, 
blushed rosy-red. Lord Nithsdale bowed still lower than 
to the duchess, and for a moment ^ed upon the fair 
young thing before him, but as quickly withdrew hk 
glanc^ ; for, with the nice feeling of a refined mind, he 
perceived, although her eyes were not for one moment 
raised from the ground, that she quivered beneath his 
gaze. 

The parent might have been satisfied with the per- 
sonal attractions of her daughter at this moment. The 
surprise and the excitement had summoned a bkK>m that 

d2 
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gave her all the ()ttHiancy which at times she might 
require. The extreme purity of her expression, and 
bashfulness of her demeanour, suited well with -the em- 
barrassing situation in which she was plaeed. 

The midday repast was announced. The duchess 
was handed by Lord Nithsdale ;> while the Duke of 
Fowis gave his arm to his shrinking sister, who, shy and 
trembling, scarcely ventured to slightly touch it, alarmed 
to find himself on so familiar a footing with' any man, 
even though a brother — she who had scarcely spoken 
to one of the other sex except good Father Albert. 

Had the soft innocent eyes of young Winifred^^^iiever 
vet been raised? Had she not yet beheld the face of 
her future lord? When first the door had opened, she 
had stolen a furtive glance — had seen enough to c^on- 
vince her that the person who accompanied her brother, 
if indeed he were the Earl of Nithsdale, was neither old 
nor ugly. But, from that monaent forward they had been 
riveted to the ground. 

The dinner was dull and constrained: how should it 
be otherwise? Though the Duke of Powis exerted 
himself to the utmost, and told many lively anecdotes 
concerning his. exploits when deer-stalking m the High- 
lands, or salmon-fishing in the. Lowlands, his unassisted 
efforts could not succeed in sustaining the conversation. 
. The venerable duchess was always stately in her .man- 
ner^ : she had lived almost entirely out of the world, and 
bad none of the small-talk of the day. Lady Winifred^ 
of course,: could not be expected to speak. Lord Niths- 
dale, although he had read much» travelled far^ and 
although he nad seen much of the world in general, felt 
that in his situation, also, light and flippant conversation 
would be out of season ; and upon subjects of nearer 
interest, of deeper anxiety, whether personal or politi- 
cal, they could none of th§m touch while surrounded by 
attendants. 

. When, however, they adjourned to th^ pleasaunce, 
they were able to communicate more freely. 

The Duke of Powis imparted to the duchess all that 
Colonel Hook had told them of the chevalier's hopes and 
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fears ; of all jthe promises of assistance which were held 
out to him by Louis the Fourteenth ; of all the pledges 
of devoted attachment to th&cause which he had received 
from the various nobles and lairds of Scotland. 

The Earl of Nithsdale qualified^ his friend's hopeful 
view of the case, by mentioning the divisions which, in 
consequence of Colonel Hook's mismanagement, had 
arisen between the more, zealous paitisans, including 
the Dukes of Athol and of Perth, who were for at once 
receiving the king without any conditions,^nd the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Earl Mtariishal, and others, W'ho adopted 
more moderate prmciples. 

The Lady Winifred cowered close to her mother ; but 
once or twice, attracted by the deep, low, earnest tones 
of his voice; as ho feelingly deplored these disunions, 
which he feared might prove the destruction of aH their 
hopes, she found her eyes involuntarily turn towards the 
speaker ; and once, once bnly,^ he surprised them fixed 
upon hiip. . . 

Confused and shocked at herself, she hastily withdrew 
them ; and from that instant found herself, all loyal 
Jacobite as she was, totally incapable of listening to the 
chances of success which attended the plans in agitation, 
but wholly occupied in wondering what must have been 
the Earl of Nithsdale's impression of her boldness, in 
having thus ventured to gaze upon him, and fearing he 
must necessarily have formed a very unfavourable opinion 
of her. 

This was a great change 1 She was little aware her- 
self that the subject of her anxiety had so completely 
shifted its ground, from the impression he might make on 
her, to that which she might make on him. 

The Lady Winifred found the young Amy awaiting 
her with impatience in her chamber. *' I have seen him, 
my dear lady — 1 have seen him !" she exclaimed with 
e^agerness ; " and if he is^but a? good as he is comely, why 
there is no harm in leaving it to one's king and one'a 
parents to choose for one. I am so. oyeijoyed to think 
my dear mistress may be as happy as she deserves to be ; 
for you never could have been happy, my lady, if they 
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had married yoirto such a husband as I had fancied in my 
own mind. But you do not look half pleased, madam ! 
Think you he is not so wprtby a gentleman ?" inquired 
Amy, with a tone of alarm, 

" Oh^ yes, Amyi I do not think any. one with such a 
Voice, could be other than most excellent and fnost 
gentle I" 

** And it seemed to me, ndadam, as he was walking in 
thepleaisaunce, that he had the goodliest eyebrows I — ^so 
black and so straight ! — ^^and yet he did not look as 
though he were stern." 

"1 believe not;— but, indeed, I scarcely ventured—-! 
was fearful — lest — " 

"And then every time you turned, at the end of the 
broad walk, he bowed with such grace and respect to 
your honoured mother, it did one's heart good to see ; for 
it seemed as though he would make a dutiful sbn to her, 
as well as a good husband to you." . 

*^Oh, Amy 1 I cannot think it possible he should ever 
be my husband." 

" Why, I thought, madam, he was come here oh pur- 
pose.** 

** He never can think of me, I am sure I so wise, so 
noble as he is I And I who know nothing, and have seen 
nothing — I can never make him a wife such as would be 
worthy of him r 

" And if you are not worthy to match with any earl, or 
duke, or prince in the wide world, my lady, I do not 
know who is— good, sweet, gentle, beautifuC and noble 
as you are I" exclaimed Amy with a burst of enthusiasm, 
which almost resembled indignation at her lady for 
undervaluing herself. 

" Oh no ! Amy, not beautiful ! I never thought before 
how much more beautiful my dear sister Lucy is than I 
ami" 

"Nay, my dear, dear lady, I have often heard my 
mother say that Lady Lucy may be taller, and may have 
more colour in her cheeks, but that for real beauty her 
features are not near equal to yours; and as for the 
Lady Carrington, or theLady Mary, or — ^ 
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'* Stpp» stopf Amy I I must not listen to such flat- 
teries! . What would Father Albert say, if he knew I 
vras listening to such sinful vanities as praises of personal 
beauty, and that I was listenii^g to bear myself prefei*red 
before my sisters. Ob, no ! It is not thus that I may 
make myself worthy of him who is to be my Iqrd, if 
indeed hecan condescend to such as I am/^ 

** Oh, my isweet mist^ss 1 you are only too eood. Bear 
with me, my sweet lady, and 1 hope in time 1 may learn 
to be something lik« you. But indeed it, hurts ,me to 
he^ir you speak so humbly and so sadly. 1 am sure that 
ever}' time you dropped behind, I sieiw the earl slacken 
his pace, and steal a look to see if you were there." 

"Did he indeed?" said the young Winifred; but, 
checking herself, she added, " but now i will to niy 
prayers. Alas 1 I wish Father Albert were here I I 
feel as if I had much need of confession, and of ghostly 
counsel ; and yet I dp not know what sin I have co^i- 
mitted which seems to weigh so heavily upon me. My 
mind is bewildered. It is so very long since I have 
confessed I I wonder what Father Albert would say I" 



CHAPTER VL 

HU affection was of a yery exlraordinaiy alloj,T-a composUion of 
conscience, and love, and generosity, and gratitude, and all those noble 
affections that raise the passion to 'its greatest height. 

ClarendofCs Ufer 

Qw the following morning, after some private conver* 
sation between the duchess, her son, and the Earl of 
Nithsdfile, the Lady Winifred was summoned tp the 
oak-chamber, where her mother, formally taking her 
hand, placed it in that of the earl. They both knelt be- 
fore her to receive her blessing ; and though as yet they 
had never addressed one word to each other, they rose 
from their knees, their faiths mutually plighted. 
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Such marriages have often been' eontracted, and 
sometimes they have proved as well assorted lis thbse 
in which the choice /of the individuals has been more 
consulted ; but it has seldom occurred that hearts have 
so sincerely acquiesced in il^e vows dictated by others 
as on this occasion. 

The Earl of Nithsdale was approaching the age of 
thirty. He had visited Paris; he had travelled in 
Italy; he had passed some time in Germany. There 
was a singularity in the eyebrdws, who^e darkness had 
already attracted Amy's notice ;: and the clear but 
ifnelancboly blue eyes which they shaded, in the pale 
complexion, and the expression of sadness about the 
mouth, which had proved irresistible to many a foreign 
fair one. He had. often won un wooed the hearts of those 
Perisiati belles who were not devoted to the dreary 
court decorum prevalent during the reign of Madame 
de Maintenon ; while many of the more glowing beau- 
tiejj of Italy had absolutely courted the favour of ^he 
young Englishman ; and many a sentimental Geramn 
seemed ready to yield her heart, almost before he could 
lay siege to it 

In his early youth he had not fiited to profit by the 
advances which were thus made to him ; but his was 
not a character whicb^ could long find, pleasure in such 
conquests. He had an innate preference for virtue and 
purity; his disposition was naturally enthusiastic and 
contemplative. The gay, the thoughtless, passing nt- 
tachments to which we have alluded were not in unison 
with his mind. The sprightly Parisian was too volatile 
to make any lasting impression on such a heart ; the 
Italian too little refined ; the German too easily won; 
so that, though he had passed the first flush of youth, 
his r^l aflfections were still unhackneyed. ' 
. He had accidentally found himself at Bruges when 
the Lady Lucy pronounced her vows, and was one of 
the assembly who crowded th^ church to witness the 
ceremony. Lady Winifred had been pointed out to 
him among, the convent pensioners, as being sister to 
the young nun ; and he had then remarked upon the 
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innocence and purity of her countenance, and bad 
thought within himself how much more attractive was 
such an expression than all the graces and fascinations 
which are meant to alluriew 

If there is any foundation of virtue in the heart of 
a man, the more he has been thrown with the less re- 
spectable part of the sex, the; more he b^s been exposed 
to their' allurements, the more highly does he prize en- 
tire, innocence when he meets with it, and the more 
strict is his line of demarcation between the modest and 
those in whose conduct there may be any touch of 
levity. It;might almost be taken as a touchstone of the 
original disposition, whether or noj through all the 
errors into, which man, when tempted, is liable to fall, 
he yet preserves a quick perceptiop-of genuine purity, 
and also retains a taste and a veneration for it. 

Whatever may have, been his aberrations, there 19 
always hope that such a one will return to the path of 
virtue. 

The. Earl of Nithsdale, however, was not one who 
had ever b^en completely <)arried away in the vortex 
of dissipation. He had still cherished within bis miixd 
an ideal model of perfection, which had preserved him 
from yielding up bis affections to any of the fair crea- 
tures who fluttered around him. He had always re- 
solved that the woman to whom he should unite himself 
should be pure as the unsunned snow, with mind, soul, 
and affections fresh ^nd unpolluted^ 

It was therefore willingly that he entered into th^ 
alliance urged by the agent of his master — a master to- 
wards whom he inherited loyalty with the blood which 
flowed in his veins ; and to whom, since his interview 
with him in Flanders, he felt additionally bound by 
every tie of romantic honour. 

Lord Nithsdale had sought that interview with all the 
feelings of enthusiasm naturally inspired by the circum- 
stance of the young prince so gallantly entering the 
King of France's army. He w;as then saddened at the 
appearance of ill health, visible in the chevalier, and he 
was disheartened by perceiving how poorly he was at- 
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tended. These factSi, unpromising as they were, afiected 
his hopes of success, but they did hot lessen the intereBt 
he felt for the royal exile. The divisions among the 
chevalier's adherents^ consequent upon Colonel Hook's 
imprudent neglect of the more moderate Jaoobites^who 
were not prepared rashly and unconditiodally to yield 
the hard-earned liberties of their country into the hands 
of a restored monarch, portended, to a person who was 
not of a sanguine temperament, the ill isuGces which at** 
tended the attempt of 1707, but it did not for~a moment 
a£^t his allegiances. " - 

This despondent, yet<Iev6ted loyalty threw over his 
whole derrieanour a tinge of melanchdy, which was 
calculated to render him only nrtore interesting in the 
eyes of a young girl; and she soon leiarned ta watch 
with anxiety the varying expression of his brow, and to 
hail with joy the smile which her presence invariably 
called forth. ' 

His affection for her was a mingled feeling of almost 
parental eare and protection, with a punctilious respect, 
excited by her innocence^ and hei^ noble birth. 

She had been brought up to honour and to obey; and 
the love to which she gladly and dutifully yielded every 
faculty of her soul, evinced itself in a thousand actions 
of almost filial reverence. She was unaccustomed to 
the common attentions mechanically granted by the 
other sex, and unconscibusly received by those who 
have lived in the world ; and he sometimes smilingly 
checked her when she stooped for her own roll of silk, 
or performed for herself and others a thousand little 
tServices which, in former days especially, were exacted, 
not only from a lover, hut from all geiitlemen towaMl« 
ail ladies. 

When, however, they occasionally found themselves 
alone, a circumstance of rare occurrence, then her in- 
stinctive inborn nobleness^nd modesty made her for the 
tfme assume, unknown to herself,' the dignity of demean- 
our befitting one of her rank and station. She was no 
longer the timid and affectionate girl, only watching to 
forestall the wishes of him to whom she owed duty and 
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allegiance; but the high-born damsel, whose gentle 
purity was more awful in its simplicity than the frown 
of another. 

The novelty of such a character — the contrast it 
afforded to those which he had previously met with — 
the unusual mixture of perfect confidence in her entire 
affection for himself, and of perfect certainty that a few 
weeks would make her his wedded wife, with the fear 
of alarming the shrinking bashfulness of one nurtured 
in such seclusion — the desire of winning the unreserved 
confidence of a creature accustomed to reveal the se- 
cret workings of her innocent soul to her confessor 
alone, and the pleasure of gently insinuating himself into 
her heart of hearts — ^gave a new and singular character 
to this courtship. His own soul seemed to grow fresh, 
young, and pure by the study of hers. He enjoyed 
once more all the simple tastes and pleasures of child- 
hood, which had long ceased to charm him ; and he 
hailed with as much delight, as in some cases a lover 
would the confession of reciprocal affection, any detail 
of the youthful amusements of her convent life which 
he could succeed in luring her to describe. 

It was seldom, however, that she spoke herself. She 
loved to sit in her own accustomed and retired seat, ap- 
parently occupied with her embroidery, while she gave 
up her whole soul to the rapture of listening to his voice, 
and of drinking long draughts of the new and absorbing 
passion which it was become her duty to feel. If, as 
not unfrequently happened, he addressed himself to her, 
and asked her opinion, her feelings, upon the subject 
which might be under discussion, she started as from a 
re very; and, unless it was one which' touched upon 
some matter of morality, of religion, or of loyalty, she 
could give no opinion, for in truth she had ilone. She 
listened for the pleasure of hearing his full, sweet, mel- 
low voice ; of learning his sentiments ; and of some* 
times stealing an occasion of dwelling unobserved upon 
the countenance which, in her eyes, beamed w;th all 
that was noble and intellectual. 

VOL, I. — ^B - 
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On the day preceding that on which the marriage 
ceremony was to be performed by a Catholic priest in 
the chapel of Poole Castle, the Duchess of Powis gave 
her daughter some of the sage maternal counsel which 
was to fit her to become a virtuous wife, and the head 
of a noble household, at a period when the duties oi 
housewifery really devolved upon the i)rustress. 

" Be seated, my dear Winifred, and listen to me atten- 
tively. You are now about to enter upon a mode of 
life entirely new to you ; you will have no one to guide 
and direct you.** 

" Oh, madam 1 think you my lord is likely to be palled 
away from me so soon ?" 

'* No, my child ; it is not on that account I speak, un- 
less, indeed, our gracious master should carry his pro- 
posed landing into effect ; in such a case you would not 
be a degenerate daughter of the house of Herbert, but 
you would wish, your husband to be among the first 
who flocl^ to the standard of our rightful sovereign. 
But though no such paramount duty, to which all others 
must yield, should call him from your side, there are 
many points connected with your household arrange- 
ments in which you must act and judge for yourself. 
Of course, should any circumstance occur on which 
there should be a diversity of opinion between yourself 
and your husband'* (the Lady Winifred looked up in 
her mother's face with an expression of unfeigned aston- 
ishment), " remember, Winifred, that on such occasions 
it will be your duty to submit, whether ypur reason is 
convinced or not" 

" Is it possible ?" 

"Is what possible, my child ?" 

" Is it possible, madam, that I should ever hold an 
opinion contrary to my lord's ?" 

" Such things have occurred," resumed the duchess, 
while a transient, almost imperceptible smile passed over 
her lips. " When you have lived more in the world, 
you may perhaps acquire wishes and sentioients of your 
own. Should subjects of dispute arise^^" 
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«*0h, madam !" ' 

"Remember, it is the wife's duty to jield; and re- 
member that a soft word turneth away wrath." 

The duchess had proceeded so far with her advice; 
because she had ever deemed it right thus to admonish 
each of her daughters before they entjered into the mar- 
riage state, when the Lady Winifred exclaimed, with 
tears in her eyes — 

**0h, my dearest mother ! surely you have not seen 
in me any dgns of wilfulness ! ' Heaven knows my 
heart is all submission towards him to whom^ it has 
pleased you and' my sovereign to unite my destiny. 
Heaven is my witness," she added, clasping her hands, 
** that I honour him — that I revere him (saving your- 
self, madam, and Father Albert) second tanone under 
heaven ! And to-motrow, mother — to-morrow, I sup- 
pose, I may honour him first of all created beings !" Sne 
turned her soft and tearful eyes to heaven with an ex- 
pression of such enthusiastic, such sublime devotion—^ 
though the devotion was not at the moment all religious 
— that die duchess looked upon her for a space in mute 
astonishment. 

" You are a strange girl,** at length she said ; " So 
silent, so reserved, and yet so ardent :" and the mother, 
who had been too much- occupied with other thoughts 
to study the real character concealed under the gentle, 
unobtrusive deportment of her child, was surprised and 
perplexed at this unexpected burst of feeling. 

After a pause, she resumed. " And there is another 
thing which I have never failed to impress upon your 
sisters, which is, that however exalted may be a wo- 
man's rank, however ample her husband's fortune, she 
should not disdain to be the diligent housewife as well 
as the high-born lady. I have in this small clasped 
book a collection of family receipts, which I wish you 
to study carefully, and which you will find of infinite 
service. They descended to me from my grandmother, 
her grace of Somerset ; and our family have always 
been renowned for our almond comfits and our spiced 
cakes. Amy Evans can assist you, for she has learned 
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to compose these condiments under our faithful Ba- 
cbel/' 

The Lady Winifred with gratitude and humility re- 
ceived from her mother's hand th6 small green nook, 
with silver clasps, which contained these valuable docu« 
ments. The duchess continued : '* In uniting yoii to 
one of the Maxwell blood, I need scarcely fear for your 
principles of loyalty. There can be no doubt that, bom 
of the Herberts, and married to a. Maxwell, you will 
Uve and die true to the king of your ancestors. And 
now, my dear child, may a merciful Providence grant 
that, firm in the faith in which you have been brought 
up, you may live a virtuous, if not a happy life, and 
that you may die the death#of the righteous r 

The Lady Winifred kneeled ; and her mother having 
thus advised her upon conjugal, economical, poKticai, 
and religious subjects, kissed her fair child's forehead, 
and they retired to rest 

The next day witnessed the vows of the betrothed 
pair ; and they si)ortIy afterward took up their abode 
at the Earl of Nithsdale's castle of Terreagles, in Dum* 
fueshire. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The raalm firom danger to seciure^ 
• To foreign aid we cry ; 

With papists and non-jorors join 
To k«ep oat pqpeiy. 

Whig Song, 

In the mutual affection which subsisted between her- 
self and her lord, the Countess of Nithsdale would now 
have enjoyed happiness, as perfect and as unalloyed as 
mortals may look for here below, had not the public 
affairs of the time been to both a subject of deep interest 
and anxiety. 
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The party of the Chevalier de St. George ^as strong 
in Scotland. The people in general were disaffected 
to the government in consequence of the Union : a 
measure against which many signed a protest, which 
was presented by the Duke of Athol ; and a measure 
wliich, in the eyes of many Scotchmen, appeared con- 
trary to the honour, interest^ and constitution of their 
country, the birthright of the peers, the privileges of the 
barons and boroughs, and to the claim of right, property, 
and liberty of the subject. 

While such feelings tended to produce discontent 
among all orders, the regular troops, under the Earl of 
Leven, did not exceed 2500 men ; many of whom upon 
the landing of the chevalier would most probably have 
joined him. The castle of Edinburgh was destitute of 
ammunition ; and if it had surrendered, the Jacobites 
would have found themselves masters of a considerable 
sum of money. 

The King of France, with the ^view. of making a 
diversion from the Netherlands^ and of occupying 
Queen Anne with disturbances at home, had granted 
considerable assistance to the Pretender. A squadron 
was assembled at Dunkirk, under the Chevalier de 
Fourbiq, and a body of land forces was embarked 
under M. de Gace : James was furnished with services 
of gold and silver plate, sumptuous tents, splendid liv- 
eries, and all sorts of necessaries, even to profusionr 
Louis had presented him with a sword studded with 
diamonds, and had repeated to him the same words with 
which he had dismissed his father, — that the kindest 
wish he could express towards him was, ^' that he might 
never see him again." 

The Scottish nobies but awaited the moment of the 
chevalier's landing to rise simultaneously in his favour : 
though outwardly all was quiet, they were on the tip- 
toe of expectation, when the active measures taken by 
Queen Anne, the vigilance of Sir George Byng, who 
intercepted the squadron before it could reach Edin- 
burgh, and the wind, which prevented Its ever arriving 
at Inverness, rendered vain lall their hopes and fears, 
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The chevalier, after having been tossed uipcm the seas 
during a month of tempestuous weather, i:eturned to 
Dunkirk^ and Sir George Byng sailed up the Leidi 
road to Edinburgh, for the purpose of receiving the 
freedom of the city which he had delivered froni im« 
pending danger. 

Thus ended the Chevalier de St. George's firsthand 
almost ridiculous, attempt to recover the throne of his 
ancestors. 

To the Earl of Nithsdale this period had been one of 
no common anxiety; he was too well aware of the ^s- 
sensions which Colonel Hook's imprudence had pro- 
duced among the chevalier's most faithful partisans, to 
feel confident of the result under any circumstances ; 
and he knew that till the king was actually in Scotland, 
and was himself a rallying-point for all his adherents, 
nothing but mischief could accrue from any movement 
among his friends. He had therefore so conducted 
himself as to escape. the notice x)f government: hi^ dis- 
appointment was great when he found that a. moment, 
in many respects so favourable for the Jacobite cause, 
had been allowed. to escape; but far greater was his 
mortification at finding that the monarch to whom he 
had devoted himself could be so easily persuaded to 
return to dependence op the xiourt of France ; and his 
fears for the future affiscted him still more deeply than 
his vexation at the failure of the present attempt* 

His young wife also grieved at the dispersion of their 
cherished hopes ; but to her the object of real and deep 
anxiety was her husband. Sometimes, when, with folded 
arms, lie would gaze vacantly upon the blazing fire, his 
dark brows knit, his lips compressed, his mind absorbed 
in sad retrospections and melancholy forel)odings, the 
unread book would fall upon her knee, or the needle 
drop from her hand, as she watched the expression of 
his face. On one occasion, when he caught her eyes 
thus fixed upon him, a kind btit passing smile illumined 
his countenance ; and addressing her with the low*and 
mellow voice which first niade her maiden heart his 
own,— "My gentle Winifred," he said, •'you have 
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exehan^d a calm and peaceful home, beloved and 
cheerful friends, the sister of your afiectioBSf and all the 
joyous carelessness of youth for an unsettled country, 
a troubled land, and a gloomy husband-^who hates 
himself, dearest, when he thinks his thoughtfulness and 
his abstraction can ca^t a shade of care over that smooth 
and tranquil brow — " 

'<0h, my dear lord !" she exclaimed, as she looked up 
at him, her eyes half filled with tears. 

Lord Nithsdale continued — ^•*0r that his moody si- 
lence can bring tears into those dear eyes 1" and seat* 
ing himself beside her, he pressed her slender hand in 
his. 

*^It is not his silence, but my beloved lord's kind 
words, that have brought tears into these foolish eyes; 
I can scarce believe that one so far above me in wisdom 
and in knowledge — one whose mind is epgrossed by 
subjects of such moment, can take so much thought for 
such an ignorant child as I am.^ I ofte^n regret my con« 
vent education; for I feel, my lord, that I can be no 
companion to you ; and in these times, especially, 
when—" 

" Wish not yourself other than you are, my love I It 
is that purity, that heavenly innocence, that confiding 
simplicity which render you in my eyes so immea- 
surably superior to all the far-famed beauties of this or 
any other land. What are their charms, their wit, their 
talents, their learning, their acquired attractions, to that 
pure blush which even now mantles my own sweet 
Winifred's cheek, to hear her praises, though from a 
husband's lips?'' . 

And Winifred was happy; for she found that in truth 
her unobtrusive afilection, her gentle cares, could alone 
dispel the gloom which hung over that beloved hus- 
band. 

Time, however, changed the nature of his regrets. 
Lord Nithsdale's clear understanding could not fail to 
perceive that his country was quiets prosperous, and 
glorious under the rule of its present monarch ; and the 
doubt would croM him whether it were the act of a true 
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patriot to favour the preten^ons of one who mast neces^ 
sarily overturn much of what tended to promote that 
prosperity. 

Still, was he not by birth a r Jacobite? a Catholic? 
and therefore bound from motives of religion to sup- 

Eort.a Catholic claimant to the thronp? Moreover, 
ad he not, in his romantic interview with the Pre- 
tender, pledged himself personally to his service? It 
was too late to retract! If any attempt were renewed 
in his favour, he could not but join it Yet the con- 
sciousness of being bound in honour to a cause of which 
his reason could not thoroughly approve, oppressed him 
with a sense of care — almost of guilt. 

He was a man who wished strictly to act as honour 
and as duty might dictate ; and he was not carried 
away by eager hopefulness, or by ambition, or by "pas- 
sion. He saw and balanced so nicely the reasons and 
arguments on both sides, that he was apt to be dissatis- 
fied with himself; sometimes to think he was guilty of 
a dereliction of duty towards his lawful sovereign, when 
his clear judgment forced upon him the thriving con- 
dition of his country; at others, to feel that he was, per- 
haps, ready to sacrifice, the real good of thousands to 
his own private notions of personal honour. 

The Lady Nithsdale, with never-failing gentleness^ 
soothed these wayward feelings, if wayward they may 
be called, which were so natural to a conscientious man 
in times such as those we treat of. She would chase 
away his gloom by light and playful converse ; <^she 
would gather around him their friends and neighbours, 
and lure him to forget his careful thoughts in the pleas- 
ing duties of hospitality ; or she would draw his atten- 
tion to the gambols of their children, the young Lord 
Maxwell and the little Lady Anne, and lead him to 
join in their sports, and thus lose the sense of the con- 
flicting duties which pressed so heavily upMi his mind. 
He was always, and at all times, the object of her 
thoughts; and the earl in return hung on her as his 
stay, his support, his consolation. 
The bond of their mutual affection thus became more 
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firmly knit than if their lives bad passed in an uninter* 
rupted flow of happiness. The affection which is 
wearied by sadness, or falls off in soirow^ is one which 
has taken but shallow robt in the heart 

It is, perhaps, to the credit of human nature that mis« 
fortune is npt the trial under which mutual attachment 
so frequently gives way as under that of unbroken pros- 
peri ty^ When there'is any groundwork of tendernesst 
the sight of the object of that tenderness in sorrow; in 
sickness, or in suffering, endears it more and more. 
The attention is fixed ; the thoughts are occupied ; 
affection is called into action ; it is not allowed to drop 
into a slumber, which sometimes ends in lethargy. The 
enduring love of wives to wayward husbands, the ex* 
ceeding fondness of some husbands for capricious wives, 
may thus be accounted for. How natural was it, then, 
that an anxious and thoughtful temper, produced by 
conscientious scruples, devoted loyalty, romantic hon- 
our, and disinterested patriotism, should cpncentrate 
upon her husband eveiy feeling of a soul which, like 
the Countess of Nithsdal^'s, was made up of duty and 
of tenderness I 

The imprudent bddness with which many Jacobites 
prpfessed their principles and their attachment to the 
Pretender was to Lord Nithsdale a source of much 
vexation. The Duchess of Gordon sent the faculty of 
advocates a silver medal, representing on one side the 
Chevalier de St. George, and on the reverse the British 
islands, with the motto *' Reddite." The duchess was 
thanked for having presented them with a medal of 
** their sovereifi;n lord the king ;" and a confident hope 
was etpressed that her grace would soon have an 
opportunity of offering them a second medal, struck 
upon the " restoration of the king and royal family, and 
the destruction of usurping tyranny and whiggery." 

This whole proceeding was afterward disowned by 
the faculty ; and by a solemn act they declared their 
attachment to the queen and the Prostestant succession. 
But such uncalled-for boldness, such weak retracting of 
daring impudence, in the opinion of Lord Nithsdale, 
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augured ill for the cause to which he was bound. Such 
conduct could in nowise forward the hopes of his 
master, and it only served to keep the country in an 
unquiet and disturbed state. 

He disapproved of the measures of his party; and 
consequently he kept himself somewhat retired at Ter- 
reagles, associating more with his immediate neighbours 
than courting political connections. With the Earl oi 
Derwentwater alone he kept up a^ constant and confi- 
dential intercourse. They together deplored the infatu- 
ation of sonie of their friends : in loyalty and patriotism 
each found in the other a spirit congenial to his own. 

Lord Nithsdale*s visits to London, or to Edinburgh, 
were rare ; and no change occurred to mark the lapse 
of years, unless we may note that which took place in 
the bearing of Amy Evans. She was still, as before, 
high in her lady's fovour, who regarded her more in the 
light of a confidential, though humble friend, than merely 
as a waiting-woman. Indeed, Amy in her childhood 
had been admitted as playfellow and associate to the 
daughter of an old cavalier who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poole Castle, and from her youthful inter- 
course with Mrs. Mellicent Hilton, she had acquired a 
tone of feeling somewhat superior to those in her station 
of life. 

Lady Nithsdale could not but remark that the laugh- 
ing eyes which once sparkled with merriment, were now 
dull and spiritless, and that the ruddy cheek had bst its 
bloom. WJien she sought the chamber where her mai- 
dens were employed at their needle, she no longer heard 
the clear voice of Amy, who used to enliven the light la- 
bours of her companions with the ditties she had learned 
in her childhood. Her gay laugh no longer pealed 
cheerily on the ear. Lady Nithsdale attributed the 
change which- had gradually stolen over the demeanour 
of he^ dear. Amy Evans to her separation from her 
lover. 

" You are sad,^ear Amy," she one day remarked to her ; 
^ but I think I have news that will call up the bloom on 
those pale cheeks, and I shall-hear your old Welsh songs 
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carolled vith fresih glee. The farm of Hetherstone is 
vacant now, and ifiy lord proposes that B^vid should be- 
come histenant;r— and then I suppose I must make Jean- 
nie Scott my /tirewoman r 

"Alas ! my. gracioiis mispress, not unless your lady- 
ship is weary of the services of poor Amy Evans. I 
trust that I can still diligently ply my needle, and that 
I can arrange your lady^ip's head-gear with as neat a 
hand as Jean Scott at the least." 

** Nay, you have beeh a diligent and careful servant to 
me, Amy, and I shall love to see you as careful and dili- 
gent a ^>vife ; and when I visit you in your home, I shall 
once more see vour merry eyes sparkle as they used 
to do.". " . 

** No, madam, those days are gone By for me. You 
shall ever find nie a true and faithful servant, but I shall 
never be a wife." 

" And what will David do without a housewife to see 
to his dairy, to bake his bread and his bannocks, and to 
trim his hearth, and keep all neat and seemly around 
him V 

" He needs not me for a housewife, madam : he has 
found one, more to his taste, these six months back. He 
was married, madam, last Lammas-tide;" and, though 
her bands trembled, she stjll proceeded in the composi- 
tion of the spiced comfits which her lady had come to 
overlook. 

** Oh ! my poor Amy ! And is this true ? Can nSen 
really be so false?" 

*' Indeed can they, madam. And I am not the first 
girl who has been slighted : they all tell me so! But I 
always held myself nigh; and it is no comfort to hear 
how, when his wedding morning came, Donald MHae 
was nowhere to be found ; or how Jockie Smith de- 
serted Kate Armstrong, after he had broken a gold piece 
with her ; or how Mary Morrisofi pined herself to death 
for the loss of Jamie Elliot. But I am not one to pine, 
myself to death! David's wife shall never hear that 
Amy Evans had so mean a spirit ; no, she shall hear of 
me cheerful and contetited, madam. And why should X 
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not be so, when I have such a good> kind lady, whom I 
love better-*-ay, bettei* than I once did David hknself P 
And now the tears rained fast from her eyes, which "ha- 
ture seemed to have intended should only express spright- 
Uness and warm affection. ** But, I beseech you, madam, 
speak not to Jean Scott or to Annie Bell of my griefs. 
They have never yet seen me weep, and I would not 
have them know that David's falsehood had wrung tears 

. from me. I shall not feel it so much after a while, my 
lady ! And -when all is said and done, where could I 
ever be so happy hs with my kind, my honoured mis- 
tress ? So you will never say any thing more,, my lady, 
of making Jean Scott your 'tirewoman?" 

" Oh no ! dear Amy ; I should never, never like any 
one about me so well as you I" ' 

"I thought so, my lady ; and I told Jean Scott I was 

. sure you would never turn me off, though she prides 
herself so upon her taste, and the nimbleness of her fin- 
gers, and is always throwing out that the time will come 
when she will have my place!" And Amy was half 
consoled for the loss of Uavid, when she had ascertained 
that she retained the same hold on her mistress's affec- 
tions, - Since the blight which had fallen on her first and 
early love, she valued the favour of her lady above all 
other earthly goods, and watched over it with the jealous 
tenderness of a lover. 

Her secluded education, and her own early marriage 
to so honourable a man, had prevented the Countess of 
Nithsdale having ever witnessed, much more having ever 
experienced,, the caprice and infidelities of the other sex. 
She had heard and read of them, as of matters undoubt- 
edly true, but as never likely to come under her own 
immediate cognizance ; and she was astonished at Amy's 
treating a lover's desertion of his mistrejs as an event of 
common occurrence. She wondered still more that 
pride should,in a low-bom country maiden's heart, almost 
overbalance the mbre instinctive feeling of love. That 
a noble damsel should resent any slight, was indispensa- 
ble to her birth and breeding ; and the proud blood of 
the Herberts mantled in her cheeks fit the mere imagin-^ 
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big such a case. But she thought, had she been lowly 
born, [Hide could never have sustained her under so 
cruel a blow. She forgot that, in ?alj ranks alike, each 
feels 4he eye of his equals upon him, — ^that the lowest, as 
well as the highest, have their world, before whom to 
blush is degradation. 

It was not that the gentle Lady Nithsdale was haughty 
in her nature ; the affection which subsisted between 
herself and Amy sufficiently proved the contrary ; but 
as she was imbued with the divine indefeisible right of 
kings, so was she with the innate inherent nobility of an 
ancient family. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Tho ^firtae of her lively looks 

Ezeels the precious itone ; 
I wish to have none other books 

To read, or look upon. 

The modest mirth that she doth use 
Is mixed with shamefacedness. 

AUributed to Lord Roehford^ 
Anne BpleyrCs brother. 

AitTHovoH they differed widely in politics, the Duke 
of Montrose was one of the persons whom Lord Niths- 
dale looked upon as a true patriot, and a young man of 
great promise. He was thQ grandson of the great 
niarquis, and had been by Queen Anne lately raised to 
the dignity of Duke of Montrose. 

The family of the E^arl of Nithsdale was, through 
Douglas, Earl of Moretoh, nearly connected with that 
of the duke ; and also, through the marriage of Lord 
Nithsdale's sister, the Lady Mary Maxwell, to the Earl 
of Traquhair, with that of his young duchess, the Lady , 
Christian Carnegie, daughter to the Earl of Northesk. 

This double connection had assisted to foster a friend^ 
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ship, \i^hich the opposite tendency of their political opttn* 
ions might otherwise have prevented from attaining 
maturity ; and, consequently, when the young Duke of 
Montrose first brought his fair bride and cousin into 
Scotland, he failed not to present her to a family vnth 
which they were mutually connected. 

The duke was a zealous supporter of the protestant 
succession, and was at that period high in favour with 
Queen Anne. His youthful wife had shone as one of 
the most brilliant stars at her court ; and gay, lovely, 
and volatile, she had not failed to adopt the style and 
manners then in vogue: she was esteemed the most 
modish lady about the court: the furbelow of her 
petticoat was no sooner seen than it was copied ; her 
commode attracted all eyes ; the jaunty air of her hoop 
was envied by all the ^ex v and she no sooner appeared 
in one of the small muffs which we sometimes see repre- 
sented in pictures of the time, than all the muffs about 
town were cut in half. 

She enjoyed the admiration she excited, as was natural 
to one who was aware, though not vain, of her powers 
of fascination ; and there was a grace in her harmless 
coqvtetries, and a joyous good- humour, a frankness, pier- 
cing through the court airs, which had become as it were 
second nature to her, that took captive the hearts of all. 

The young duchess would sometimes rally Lady 
Nithsdale on her antiquated notions, her housewife-like 
ayocations, her retired habits; she would try to persuade 
her to follow the fashion of the day, and would urge her 
to taste with her the exciting pleasure of being swiftly 
borne by a spirited steed over hill and vale,, dell and 
dingle : but Lady Nithsdale, unaccustomed to such ex- 
ertions, would shrink from the very idea, and trembled 
when she saw her fair friend mounted on her palfrey, 
and dressed according to the mode which has excited 
the indignation of cotemporary writers, dash from the 
hall-door, like an arrow from the bow ; then, turning 
gayly back, laugh at her timid cousin's fears. Her hair, 
which was suffered to hang at some length on her shoul- 
ders, was loosely tied by a scarlet riband, which played 
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I9ce a streamer behind her ; her small hat was edged 
with silver ; her dress was of green camlet embroidered 
with the same material ; and a cravat of the finest lace 
completed the- toilet of the elegante of the year 171 1. 
The horse, as though it were proud of so fair a rider, 
seemed to share in her vanity : he was adorned after the 
same^ airy manner ; and tossed and shook his pretty 
head, as if he despised the silken rein which hung loosely 
tipon his neck.. 

Lady Nithsdale watched the party of equestrians as 
long as they continued in sight ; and Amy, whose 
blighted hopes enabled her tp give her undivided affec- 
tion to her lady, and her undivided thoughts to her dress, 
had not allowed this opportunity to escape of enlarging 
her notions upon the subject of the prevailing mode. 
Presuming upon her favour with her mistress, she had 
stolen away from Annie Bell and Jeannie Scott, and 
glided to the oriel v^^indow of the hall, that she might 
fiee the great London bride in her new-fangled garb. 

' '*» By my troth, madam, but her grace is very fair, and 
wears a goodly dress, and mounts a jennet, such as might 
befit a lady in one of my old ballads !** 

"Yes, Anfy," replied Lady Nithsdale, ** the dress is 
strange but graceful, and well does it suit my gay und 
sprightly cousin: yet she must have a marvellous good 
courage ; I think I never could mount any horse, much 
less a pawing, prancing steed, such as delights her 
grace. It is strange thus to p^ril one^s life for plea- 
sure r 

** And yet, my lady, such a close-fitting jaunty coat as 
that would right well set ofT your ladyship's slectder 
. waist. Trust me, madam, but I should like to have the 
carling of your soft brown hair, and the shaking in a 
thougnt of powder (her grace's maid showed me the 
powder-pufTs they use now), and the making it hang in 
just such ringlets as my lady duchess's." 

*' Nay, Amy, such flighty doings are not for me T 

In the evening, when the company were sipping their 
ehocolate, and the servants were preparing the ombre- 
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tables, the lively duchess again rallied the Lady Nitbadak 
upon her taste for staying at home. 

" Now we will put you upon your trial," she. said, 
playfully tapping her with her fan ; " and you, my lord 
duke, and the Earl of Nithsdale himself, and Sir Hector 
M'Gresor, and Mr. M^Kenzie, and my fair cotisin Craw- 
ford, of Kilbirny, and young Mistress Rose Scott, of 
Murdistpn, shall sit in judgment, and pronounce whether 
I have not passed a more profitable morning than our 
demure hostess there I Now, stand forth, Countess of 
Nithsdale, and answer the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth T 

The Lady Nithsdale smiled, while a slight colour 
mounted to her cheek at being called into notice ; but 
she professed her willingness to submit to the verdict of 
so goodly a tribunal* 

"Afler our morning meal," resumed the duchess, 
^ which I grant you was somewhat to the credit of the 
housewife — ^there was no fault to be found with the bach 
nocks, nor with the safiron-cakesr nor the honey, nor the 
marmalade, nor the Finnan haddocks, nor any of the 
other delicacies for which our good land of Scotland is 
renowned — afierthis meal, what were my lady countess's 
avocations l'* 

''Even such household duties as your grace must 
needs attend to when you reach your own castle of 
Kincam. I visited the still-room, and g^ve the house* 
keeper directions for making pf some mmt-water, and 
some julap^ and other simple medicines which the neigh- 
bouring poor are used to procure at the castle. And» 
moreover, this is the season when the distilled, watera 
for the year must be made ; the elder^flowers and the 
roses are all in bloom.** 

" Oh, stop, my dear countess ! This last employment 
-was most vain and useless I for who could endure such 
homely scents? It is impossible now to use any thing 
but orange-flower Water ; so you have indeed misspent 
your time most shamefully ! Now you, by your owb 
confession, did onlyx>De thing at a time^ while I cultivated 
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my mind and improved my beauty at one and the same 
moment. I studied Locke on the Hupnan Understand* 
ing, while my woman curled my haj^r ; after* which I read 
two chapters on the properties of the loadstone, and — I 
would fain have studied the mathematics, only my wicked 
lord"-=^and she shook her fan at the duke—" would not 
give me the lesson he promised." She put on the pret* 
tiest pout of her ruby lips, while her gay eyea laughed 
through their fringe of eyelashes, as she looked down 
her cheeks with a mock air of pettish an^r ; then rais- 
ing them suddenly on the duke,, she -continued in a re- 
proachful tone, **"You know, my lord, you would not 
wish your wife to be quite out of the fashion ; and every 
lady now talks of the mathematics^ and speaks but in 
words with a Latin derivation; and I will learn these 
things too, in spite of you I" 

The duke looked upon her with delight and love, while 
he replied, " Learn of our fair hostess how to make a 
sack-po83et. Christian 1" 

^*Not unless your grace will teach me the mathe* 
raaticfl! Now promise, aiid it shall be a bargain, and I 
will let you kiss tny hand upon it." 

The duke most gladly availed himself of her permis- 
sion to imprint on the fair hand she extended more than 
one kiss.. 

^* Nay, you are too bold !" she added, withdravring her 
hand suddenly, and frowning for a moment, while she 
expressed a pretty anger in the eloquent language of the 
fan, by quickly opening and shutting the sticks so as to 
produce a somewhat sharp noise. " But, my lord duke, 
you interrupt the trial. Silence in the court I Th^ Lady 
Nithsdale had not made an end, when I, to my shame 
be it spoken, somewhat ruddy interrupted her. Pro- 
ceed, fair countess." 

"t visited my children for a while, and then I prac- 
tised to my new spinet some of the songs your grace 
showed me last night ; for my lord loves sweet sounds . 
so well, that he will sometimes listen to such poor music 
as I can make." 

"* That is well. But now, fair counteiRi» how did you 
f2 
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I your time' while I, having duly attended bath to my 
understanding and my person, now took heed to my , 
health, by gculoping in the fresh air, inany and many a 
mile, over sweet heath and thymy downs ?" 

" Why, after seeing my maidens at their embroidery, I 
wrote and despatched a letter to my dear sister Lucy, at 
Bruffes." 

''Useless I still vain and useless I If your letter had 
been addressed to. some court lady, who might have in* 
formed you in return of what colour was M». Masham'a 
new hood, and whether the queen had yet adopted the 
fashicHi of my last commode, and whether her grace of 
Marlborough had yet left off the philomot-coloured petti- 
coat of which we are all so weary^ — ^well 1 But what 
news can your devout sister send you from the dull omh 
ventr 

^ Nay, your grace is jesting now I Every word that 
comes from Bruges, and tells me of the dear, dear friends 
of my childhood, is precious to me,'' 
^ " I can well believe it," replied Uie duchess with a win- 
ning frankness ; " for dearly do I bve a letter from old 
Eupheme Stuart, the sister of our minister at Ethy ; aind 
I. would often rather sit and con over her prosy epistle, 
than dress myself for a court ball But you know, Lady 
'Mithsdale,that all other considerations must give way 
before our loyalty to our monarch." 

" Most true, your ^ace," answered the Lady Nithsdale^ 
in a ton]er:bf voice which showed she thought of the ** king 
over the* w^Cer,'' while the volatile duchess watched her 
with a laughing and malicious countenance. 

" 0^, my dearest countess r she exclaimed, " do you 
know you have patched yourself in the most factious 
manner I For Heaven's sake, remove that shocking patch 
on the wrong side of your face I it might lead to much 
mischief. It is an old saying, that extremes meet ; and 
they, say that some of the discomfited Whigs are even 
now plottit^ with the Jacobites. This is a season when 
it behoves every one to be most discreet in such tokens 
of sentiment, and your imprudent patdiing might bring 
suspicion on your good ktrd.'^ 
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^ Does your grace^ speak of the mole on my right 
temple ?" 

'* Is it indeed a mole ? I pray your pardon, dearest 
cousin. But this is very sad ! quite a misfortune I Do 
you not know we all of late express our political opinions 
after this fashion ? You may perceive I always wear a 
patch on the left side of my chin, to evince my loyalty.'' 

^ If such be the case, my loyalty is i>om with me, and 
cannot cease but with my Ufe P' replied the Countess of 
Nithsdale, whose feelings were so strong and so devoted 
she could not jest or banter on the subject. 

'* Treason I treason !" exclaimed the duchess : ** we 
shall have to put you on your trial for still higher crimes 
and misdemeanours." 

** A prisoner cannot be tried for two c^ences at once^ 
and your grace has not brought the first accusation to an 
end," interposed the Earl of Nithsdale, somewhat anxious 
to give the conversation another turn. 

^ To tell you the honest truth, my lord, I thought the 
evidence seemed likely to go a^nst myself, and I was 
not sorry to drop the prosecution. ^ We will let mlg« 
ment go by default I Is that good law, my Lord Privy 
Seal, for*you should understand these matters ?" she con- 
tinued, turning to her busband-with an air of mock bo^ 
lemnity. 

*' You are a madcap. Christian P replied the duke» 
who, while he half attempted to repress her lively sallies^ 
listened to them with pleased amusement, and, like the 
mother of a spoiled child, looked round upon the com« 
pany to see if they also did not applaud her wit and 
grace. 

In truth, though she was somewhat the spoiled child 
of fortune, no one could wish her other than she was. 
What in anotlier would have been frivolous or imper- 
tinent, in her was ffracefol and most fitting. She was in 
the vein for playful malice, and with an air of mock 
penitence, replied, '< Well, then, my lord, I will be most 
staid and serious. I will not play one single ^me at 
ombre to-night, but I will sit by my gentle cousin's side, 
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and learn of her to ply my needle as good housewives 
and virtuous matrons should ;" and seating herself on a 
low stool in the window, she fell to sorting and choosing 
shades of silks, till she had confused and mixed them all. 

" I must looi; at you, fair cousin," she added suddenly, 
^ to learn how I should begin ; but methinks you have 
not chosen your colours with that taste which all admire 
in whatever else you do. Surely a white rose on that 
pale blue ground lacks contrast : a red rose, or a tulip, or 
a piony, would better please the eye ; a white rose is to 
my mind but a mean and insipid flower," she added, with 
a sidelong glance at Lady Nithsdale. 

** In my eyes it is the fairest flower that blows," re- 
plied the countess. ^ This stool is for my mother ; and 
well may the white rose be dear to the widow, and the 
daughter, of the Duke of Powis !'* 

" Well may it be dear, for it has cost you dear, or ra- 
ther it might have cost you dear, had it not been for our 
gracious sovereign's clemency in restoring to your brother 
his estates. Now own, sweet coz, that never was OM 
England so great or so glorious as she is at present ; our 
navies triumpliant, our armies crowned with laurels, our 
commerce flourishing, our colonies prospering, pur nego- 
tiations successful, — any thing else, my lord duke ? for 
I often hear a recapitulation of our glories, and I ought 
to know them by heart." 

" Nay, dearest cousin, I do not understand such things ; 
but I know full well that adverse fortune cannot loose us 
fronj our allegiance." . 

" Nay, nay, constancy to a falling cause is treason, not 
allegiance ; for you know 

* Treason doth never prosper. What's the reason 1 
That when it prospers, i^one dare call it treason.' " 

'* Methinks, if any are guilty of treason, it is not those 
who, through weal and through wo— through danger and 
distress, at the risk of their fortunes and their persons — 
preserve their fidelity to the king of their ancestors I** 

The Earl of Nithsdale turned a warning glance upon 
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his \vife, whose feelings had for a moment outrun her 
prudence. The blood rushed into her face — her eyes 
filled with tears. 

** Nay, dearest cousin, you are nioved. Forgive my 
giddy bantering, and trust me, that whether Whig or Tory, 
Protestant or Catholic, Jacobite or not, I love you dearly ; 
and if ever there should arise occasion to prove it, you 
shall' not find your cousin Christian Montrose wanting." 
And she threw her arms around her neck, and embraced 
Lady Nithsdale with a Warm-hearted frankness which 
caused their playful dispute to draw still closer the bonds 
of affection between them. 

Although the earl would not have denied his attach- 
ment to the exiled family, he wished not to be unneces- 
sarily forward in expressing his sentiments. He respected 
the sincere patriotism of the Duke of Montrose; he did 
him the justice' to believe that it was frbm firm conviction 
that he was so strenuous a supporter of the Protestant 
succession ; and it was no matter of surpriseto him when, 
two years afterward, the duke retired from the ministry, 
rather than support the Earl of Oxford in measures of 
which his Gonscieooe did not approve. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wigton's coming, Nithsdale^s comiiig, 
Camwarth'ft coming, Kenmure's coiaingi 
Derwentwater and Foster's coming, 
Withrington and Nairne's coming : 

Little wot ye who's coming, 

Blythe Cowhill, and a's coining. 

The Chevalier't Muster-roU. 

The queen's heahh was now declining; and Lord 
Nithsdale, in common with many others of his party, 
looked forward to the chance of a peaceable restoration 
of the Stuarts. 

His impartisJjudgment acknowledged that, under the 
rule of Anne, England enjoyed a more than common 
measure of prosperity ; and though she was not the right- 
ful heir, still it was Stuart blood which ran in her vems. 
He augured, from her silence upon the address of both 
houses of parliament, urging her to press the Duke of 
Lorraine and her other allies to exclude the Pretender 
from their dominions, and from her open disapprobation 
of the Elector's sitting in the house of peers as Duke of 
Cambridge/or even taking up his abode in England, that 
her secret inclinations were in favour of her brother. 

All these considerations combined to render Lord 
Nithsdale unwilling to disturb the tranquillity of his native 
land ; and it was with satisfaction that he found month 
after month elapse without his being called upon to. sacri- 
fice either the peace of his country, or the principles of 
loyalty in which he had been brought up. 

The moment, however, came at length, in which con- 
flicting tluties made it difficult for the most conscientious 
to preserve a fame untarnished, or so to conduct them- 
selves that their motives should not be liable to miscon- 
struction. If, in times comparatively settled, when loy- 
alty and patriotism may and ought to go hand-in-handt it 
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is difiBcalt for public men to steer dear of suspicion, we 
should not be too severe on those who were exf>osed to 
trials, and placed in difficulties, from which all are now 
happily exempt. 

Queen Anne died ; and it might have afforded a lesson 
to both the claimants to her throne, that she, under whom 
this country had ranked higher in the scale of nations 
than at any previous period of its history — under whom 
the British arms had been crowned with unexampled suc- 
cess — under whom no British subject's blood had been 
shed for treason-— that '* good Queen Anne,'^ the mild and 
merciful, sank a victim to mental anxiety, a martyr to the 
harassing dissensions of her ministers tind of her confi- 
dential fiiends and favourites^ But when was such' a 
lesson of any avail ? The prize was sought by both par- 
ties with unabated ardour, and Lord Nitbsdale's hopes 
that the title of King Jai^es the Third m^ht be acknow- 
ledged were quickly blasted. 

The Duke of Montrose, true to the Protestant cause, 
hastened to Edinburgh, there to ussist in the proclamation 
of the Elector, and the Jacobites lost no time in commu- 
nicating with the Pretender. 

Both pity and indignation had been roused in the Earl 
of Nithsdale's bosom, when, upon the queen's death, the 
King of France intimated to the chevalier that it was 
expected he would immediately quit his territories, and, 
return to Lorraine ; and when, on the other hand, the 
King of England refused an audience to the minister of 
Lorraine tilt the unfortunate exile was removed from his 
master's dominions. 

That the descendant of a long line of monarchs should 
thus be hunted from country to country — ^that the lawful 
sovereign of one of the fairest realms of Europe should 
not have where to lay his head, overcame all other con- 
siderations ; and it was with zealous passion that he joined 
himself with the Earls of Mar, Carnwarth, Kenmure, and 
the other most ardent Jacobites. It was the generous 
impulse of compassion for the injured — ^indignation, reck- 
less of the consequences, which prompted his conduct. 
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nilher than hope of seeing their eSorta crowned with 
success. 

While others were elated at the unpopularity of the 
king, whose ^reign language, manners, and habits were 
pot calculated to please tfa^ oiultitude, and who, by the 
favour shown exclusively to the Whigs, had indisposed 
the, Tories, with whom lay the great mass of landed 
property, Lord Nithsdale perceived that the new monarch 
was determined, spirited, and active. While others relied 
on the secret assistance which liOuis the Fourteenth, not- 
withstanding his engagements with England, afforded to 
the chevalier. Lord Nithsdale was convinc^, from the 
effeetusJ n^asures Xdken to defeat them, that the cheva- 
lier's designs must be by some meiuis communicated to 
the government; and, in truth, the Earl of Stair, the 
Eogfish ambassador at Paris, found means to discover, 
and transmitted to his own court, all the plans and inten- 
tions of the Pretender, while yet in embryo. 

Not many months after the king's accession, some 
tumults and riots took place, which tended greatly to 
raise the spirits of the more sanguine ; and even to Lord 
Nithsdale himself seemed to augur well for the ultimate 
result. 

Those who celebrated the king's birthday were in- 
sulted; while on the following day, which was the anni- 
versary of ^ Restoration, the whole city was Uluminated, 
and its streets re-echoed with the sounds of mirth and 
rejoicing. 

The government, aware that the spirit of disafieetion 
was making considerable progress, adopted measures of 
some severity towards the Soittish Jae»lntes ; they re- 
solved that all wtK> were in any degree liable to sus- 
picion should be summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and 
there required to give bail for their peaceable behaviour. 

The Earl and Countess of Nithsdale were one eve- 
ning on the bowling-green of their castle of Terreagles, 
watching the gamm>Ts of their children ; the little Lord 
Maxwell, a stout -bold boy, was exerting all his miffht to 
drag one of the garden seats up the steep grass bank. 
He had turned it upside down ; had stuck in it a tall 
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staff, with a handkerchief for its streamer ; and haviiig 
christened it '' his gallant vessel the Royal James,!' had 
laden it with all the bowls and bowling-pins he could 
find scattered upon the grass. % * 

The parents for the moment forgot the disputed suc- 
cession to the throne, the claims of James the Third, the 
dangers which beset their country, the perils which 
awaited themselves — lofet in the pride and delight of 
watching the eager spirited boy, whose sun-burned cheek 
was flushed with the exertion, every muscle called into 
action, every sinew strained, as by turns he pushed, and 
dragged, and shoved his unwieldy plaything. 

" He is a brave boy, ia_ he not, my lord ?" exclaimed 
Lady Nitbsdale, looking into her husband's face, her 
eyes beaming with maternal pride ; '* he will not bring 
disgrace upon the Maxwells! Methinks he may one day 
fight as gallantly for his king and country as bis ancestors 
have done before him !" *. 

" God bless him T ejaculated the earl ; and he turned 
half away, ashamed of'^the emotion which suddenly sur- 
prised him. 

At that moment a servant approached, and delivered 
to him the summons issued by government, requiring his 
attendance at Edinburgh, there to offer bail for his good 
behaviour, under pain of being denounced a rebel. 

"Winifred, my love,J:he decisive moment is arrived," 
said Lord Nithsdale, turning to his lady with a sad, a 
serious, but a determined air. " I am here ordered to 
Edinburgh ; a summons I cannot and will not obey. I 
am henceforward a rebel to the existing government. 
The die is cast. Alas ! alas I for this poor land ! Let 
the event be what it may, ruin and desolation must fall 
on many. Blood must flow! — the blood of our country- 
men ! Winifred, it is an awful thing to take the first step 
which must inevitably lead to civil war !" 

'' Nay, nay, my lord, if our sracious prince but set foot 
upon his native land, all loyal hearts will at once aehnow- 
ledpe him. Was not his uncle's restoration bloodless ? 
and was not the public mind less prepared for such an 
event than at the present moment? Oh, think more 
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hopefully, my dear, dear lord I The * rose of snow' will 
be triumphant yet P' 

The earl shook his head sorrowfully. ^ I cannot join 
in the sanguine hopes of those who think this matter can 
be brought to- a speedy termination. I tremble, Wini- 
fred, — ^nay, do not look at me as though you scarcely 
believed, and yet blamed me," he continued, with a smile, 
in which there was little mirth, — "I tremble for my 
native land : God knows I honestly and sincerely wish 
for its welfare. During the just and mild reign of the 
kte queen, it would have gone hard with me to assist in 
any disturbance, for her people were happy ; but now, 
when a stranger and a foreigner persecutes my rightful 
sovereign — when he is driven like a hunted beast from 
one land to another — when all the persons of note in the 
country are prosecuted, banished, or disgraced — ^when 
my honoured friend and cousin the Duke of Ormond's 
name and armorial beanngs are razed from out the list 
of peers, his achievement as Knight of the Garter taken 
down from St. George's Chapel, — no, it is not in mortal 
man to sit down calmly under this tyranny I I should 
disgrace my name, my ancestors I Let the success be 
what it may, it shall never be said that William Maxwell, 
Earl of Nithsdale, proved false to the cause of his king 
through coward fear of the event !" 

Lady Nithsdale watched his kindling countenance with 
love and awe : the colour flushed into his pale cheek ; 
his eyes, so full of care, gleamed from beneath the coal- 
black eyebrows. 

" King James must succeed," she cried ; " a few such 

Eirits as my noble lord's must carry victory with them. 
5t the king but set foot in Scotland — ^ 
" Yes, Winifred," he resumed, and an expression of 
care again stole over his countenance; <Met the king 
come in person, and come quickly ! — but, alas I he is in 
the hands of those who use him for their own purposes. 
I fear — but I scarcely dare own the fear to myself-^-that 
he lacks that decision, that boldness, that promptitude 
oi action, which in such an undertaking are so indispen- 
sably requisite ! Why is he not here even now ? Why 
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does not the Earl of Mar receive his Gommission 7 , Yesi 
Winifred, I tremble. Should we plunge our natiye land 
in strife, should, the 'rose of snaw' bi indeed 'steeped 
in ruddie heart's bluid/ and should we fail in our object, 
shall we not have much to answer for ?" 

At that moment the little Lord Maxwell came run- 
ning to his parents, breathless and exulting: "I have 
towed the Royal James safe (o land, father ; there she 
is in port !" 

*^ Oh, take this for a good omen, ^y lord I" said Lady 
Nithsdale, kissing the boy. Lord Nithsdale shook his 
head ; but bending over the boy he kissed him likewise* 

^' Winifred, do you think your sister Lucy, the abbess, 
would let them be pensioners in your old convent ? I 
shoukl engage in this business with better heart, if I 
knew that my boy and poor little Annie were safe in^any 
other land. I would urge your accompanying them," — 
Lady Nithsdale started — '^ but I know that it would be in 
vain." 

•* Vain indeed 1" replied Lady Nithsdale. ** In all 
things else I have been, and I will be, a submissive wife ; 
but do not ask me to leave you, my 4ord, — I scarcely 
think I could obey." 

« But the children ?" 

<* Gain but a little time, and we will despatch them to 
Bruges." 

'' I will excuse myself from attending the summons to 
Edinburgh, but will beg the commissioners to take my 
bail here, at my own castle. This they will refuse ; but 
some days will thus be gained, and we will hope," he 
added with a sigh, " and we wUl hope his majesty will 
either arrive in person, or we may be authorized from 
himself to set up his standard openly." 

In consequence of this resolution, the Earl of Nithsdale 
returned an evasive answer, in which, under the plea of 
ill health (and indeed the mental anxiety which he had 
of late undergone had somewhat affected his health), he 
applied to those intrusted with the government in Scot- 
land for indulgence to have his bail received at Terrea- 
gles; and in the mean time the children were despatched 
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under the care of trusty and confidential attendants, M 
Bruges, and there placed under the protection of their 
aunt, the Lady Lucy. • 

It may well be imagined that such ji separation could 
not take place without a bitter pang to both parents. 
With Lady Nithsdale it was the instinctiye tenderness of 
the mother which suflfered at parting firom the objects of 
herloye; but she looked forwai^ with hope andTeliance 
that the long-desired moment had arrived, that they were 
at last on the eve of seeing realized the expectation which 
in her mind amounted to a kind of religious trust. With 
her husband the feeling was different. - 

Lady Nithsdale wept a9 she bade her children adieu ! 
Lord Nithsdale's eyes were dry. The last sound of their 
voices, the kst embrace, melted away the heart of the 
mother. The father, silent and almost stern, scarcely 
heard their parting words ; but as he watched the car- 
riage which bore them from their paternal halls pass 
under the archway and emerge into the brighter light 
beyond, he felt that the heir of the house of Maxwell 
had for ever quitted the tower of his ancestors; and that 
he, by his own act and deed, was about to deprive his 
child of his home, his heritage, his titles, and his country. 
Bitter were the thoughts which struggled in his soul. 
He turned abruptly from the portal, and strode with a 
hasty but firm step into the withdrawing-room beyond 
the hall. 

Lady Nithsdale followed with streaming eyes; and 
winding her arm within her lord's, she spoke of the win- 
ning words of their boy, of the pretty grief of the Lady 
Anne. For the first time Lord Nithsdale forgot to sooth 
her sorrows, forgot to press the arm that clung to him 
for support ; but throwing himself into ai chair, he hid his 
face with both his hands, and remained for some seconds 
absorbed by emotions far more painful in their inten- 
sity than the tender regret which drew tears from the 
mother's eyes. 

Those tears were, however, soon dried, for in the fear- 
ful grief of her husband she found cause for alarm which 
changed the current of her thoughts. " My lord ! my 
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*dear lord !" she said, *' be not thus moved, the children 
will do well. See ! I have dried ray woman's tears. 
They will be wpU cared for by ray sister ; and we «hall 
see them soon agwi bounding through the hall, we shall 
hear their gay voices prattling on the stairs." 

♦* Never, Winifred, ;iever P^ he replied, withdrawing 
his hands,' and looking at her with a sad and fixed coun-. 
tenance ; "never! I have banished my children; I have 
deprived my son of his lawful patrimony ; I have now 
driven him forth to beggary, exile, and dependence. No 
Earl of Nithsdate will ever inhabit these halls again : I 
know it — I feel it ! The lands 1 inherited from my fore- 
fathers must pass to others. Our castles will be desolate, 
our name extinct ! But this is weakness all. I knew i 
hazarded all my earthly goods when I devoted myself to 
the interests of my king. Alas ! if I could but feel 
assured that I was truly devoting myself to the interests 
of my king, and^ also, of my country, I would not pause 
to think of my fair castle, my goodly lands!" And his 
eye glanced quickly round the noble apartment, and 
dwelt for a moment on the smiling prospect from the 
windows, where the Nith danced along the valley through 
banks diversified with fields- of waving corn, and luxuri* 
ant copses, whose deep green contrasted beautifully with 
the yellow harvest. 

During this momentary silence the distant sound of 
the bagpipe came fitfully on the ear, as its wild music 
cheered the reapers to their toil. " Though," he added, 
^ the descendant of a long line of ancestors loves the 
halls wh^re those ancestors have dwelt — though the man 
loves the spot where he wandered a child — though," he 
continued, " a patriot loves the soil which gave him birth ; 
yet," and his voice strengthened, his eye flashed upward, 
«* gladly, willingly, gallantly would I resign them all, were 
I certain that I indeed strove to secure my country's 
good, when I seek the restoration of my king." 

Neither the countess nor her lord had ever contem« . 
plated the possibility of their deserting the Jacobite part^ ; 
but they viewed the probable result of the enterprise, in 
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which both deemed it equally indispensable to join, with 
very different eyes. 

£Ten the success of his schemes did not to- him hold 
out a prospect of certain good. Though a strict Catb« 
olic, he was no bigot, and he could not blind himself to 
the inexpediency of giving a Catholic king to a Protest- 
ant people. < 

To Lady Nithsdale, on the contrary, the peaceful 
restoration of the Stuarts appeared to be the universal 
panacea; and she devoutly believed that if that object 
could be accomplished without effusion of blood, all 
orders of British subjects must be good and happy. 
Little used, however, to join in political discussions, little 
accustomed indeed to hear them, she did not venture to 
urge any arguments of her own ; yet she could not 
remain silent when she saw her lord thus moved, and 
timidly suggested — 

"You are a true patriot, my lord ; and that you your- 
self could not be content under the rule of a stranger and 
I a heretic, is sunely proof enough that neither could others, 
who have noble souls, be happy under his dominion. 
Does England boast any man whose name is fairer, whose 
character is more unblemished, than that of the kind, 
^ood, generous Earl of Derwentwater ? him whose purse 
IS open to the poor, whose hand is ever ready to assist 
the unfortunate ? Must he not seek his country's good ? 
Is not the Viscount Kenmure's name a noble and an 
honourable one ? would he sacrifice his country ? But 
why should I seek other names than my own dear lord's ? 
the Earl of Nithsdale's is in itself a justification, and a 
sanction, of any cause he espouses !'* she continued, with 
warmth. Lord Nithsdale shook his head. " Our noble 
friend, the Duke of Ormond too I hp ha& joined his 
majesty at Havre." 

" Ah, Winifred ! now you have touched the chord to 
which my soul vibrates. Such flagrant injustice must 
rouse the spirit in all honest hearts I Ormond's name 
must be restored ! Ormond's banner must be replaced ! 
Yes, we are driven to the course we are pursuing : we 
must proceed. Let us think no more; but blindly foUow 
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where honour, loyalty, friendship, consistency lead us, 
without anticipating what may be the event ! To- 
morrow we shall receive the answer from Edinburgh — 
to-morrow I am a denounced rebel ; I must join the 
other lords who are already seeking the Earl of Mar. 
Bu^ oh ! Winifred ! would any other general were ap- 
pointed to the undertaking ! That man has not the head, 
the heart, nor the character fitting for such a situation. 
He has zeal, but that is all. The honour — the undoubted, 
the unquestionable honour, is wanting, ^as he not one of 
the first to make protestations of loyalty to the Elector ? 
and now — But there is no use in retrospection; we 
must on — on — on ! To-morrow, my Ipve, I leave you : 
how, when, where to meet, is in the hands of Provi- 
dence." 

Lady Nithsdale's eyes were cast to heaven, and her 
hands involuntarily clasped themselves in prayer. " And 
now, dearest wife," he continued, " we must to business. 
You are safe here at present. I shall take but four men 
with me. The inmates of the cattle, and the depend- 
ants immediately around, are more than sufficient to 
defend you from any ministers of the law who might 
seek to make you answerable for the actions of your 
husband. But, before I go, I must commit to your care 
the title-deeds to the estates, and the other papers, which 
may secure to us and to our children some property in 
case of the worst." 

Lord Nithsdale then entered into all necessary details 
concerning his wishes and intentions, with a firm, me- 
thodical coolness, which proved how little he expected 
ever to return to the happy home of his youth and man- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Let us think how our ancefton rose, 

Let us think how our ancestors fell ; 
The rights they defended, and those 

They bought with their blood, we'll ne'er sell. 
Let the love of our king's saered cause 
To the love of our countiy succeed ; 
Let friendship and honour unite, 
And flourish on both sides the Tweed. 

Jacobite Rdies, 

The messenger returned from Edinburgh, and brought 
with him such a reply as the £arl of Nitbsdale j^d 
anticipated. Towards evening, therefore, he made ready 
for his departure. 

The Lords Athol, Huntley, Traquhair, Seaforlh, and 
others, were already gathered round the Earl of Mar» 
under pretence of joining in a hunting expedition ; but, 
after his refusal to attend the commissioners at Edinburgh, 
Lord Nithsdale's making one of the famous ''Hunt of 
Braemar" would have betrayed the nature of the meeting. 
He therefore resolved to seek the Earl of Derwentwater 
at his castle in Northumberland. 

Lord Derwentwater was, perhaps, of all the Jacobite 
lords, the one with whom his feelings add sentiments 
were most in unison : leven his enemies have never ven- 
tured to cast any imputation on the motives and the 
character of a nobleman of such known integrity : with 
him, Lord Nithsdale felt he could ever conscientiously 
act in unison. 

Lady Nithsdale assisted her lord in all his arrange- 
ments, listened to all his instructions : it was indeed 
fitting she should do so. The time was past, when the 
wife needed only to be the gentle housewife, the graceful 
hostess, the dignified countess. Her husband knew well 
the enduring courage, the calm resolution, which were 
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latent in the soul of his wife ; and in her he reposed 
entire confidence, on her he placed implicit reliance. 
But she herself was not aware of the qualities which 
slumbered within her ; qualities which, had her life been 
passed in the common routine of polished existence, 
would never have been awakened and called into action. 
She trembled as ^he heard her lord give the directions 
which he deemed necessary for the security of the 
castle ; and she shrank instinctively when she saw him 
gird on his sword, and prepare the pistols which he 
carried in his holster. 

Such precautions, although not unusual in these times, 
struck her as the real actual commencement of war — 
of civil war ; and an icy chill ran through her veins 
when she heard the balls rattle down the iron barrels of 
the pistols. 

The shades of evening had now gathered around; 
the four domestics who were to attei^ their lord were 
ready mounted in the courtyard ; his own stout horse 
was there, bridled and saddled. Lord Nithsdale, with a 
firm and stately step, traversed the dimly lighted apart- 
ments. The time for doubt or hesitation was past 
There was sadness, but no wavering in his eye. Hia 
wife was on his arm, but she pressed it lightly ; she dared 
not cling to him as her heart would have prompted her 
to do ; neither durst he unman himself by giving way to 
the tenderness he felt. 

When he reached the door, he paused for a moment ; 
and turning back, he looked slowly round the hall, where 
hung the portraits of his foi*efathers, the battle-axe of 
Eugene Maxwell, the helmet of Lord Eustace, the ban- 
ner of good Earl Robert. 

His eyes rested for a moment on the family motto, 
'• Reviresco.'* " Not here, my love, not in these ancient 
halls, will the Earls of Nithsdale flourish again!"* and 
gently pressing both the cold trembling h^ds of his 
wife between his own, he descended the steps, and, 
mounting his horse, he rode resolutely from out the castle 
gate. 

It was a glorious summer night. Lord Nithsdale felt, 
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painfully felt to his heart's core, the beauty of the sceiw, 
as he traversed the valley from which he took his titie, 
and the lands endeared to him by early recollections, as 
vfeW as by that consciousness of possession, which assur- 
edly has for the mind of man a charm almost magic in 
its influence. 

The moonbeams slept calmly on the towers of Ter- 
reagles,— of his home 1 and they sparkled on the waters 
ef the Nith, as it bounded through the smiling vale with 
its green sheep-walks and its wild copses. 

Avoiding the town of Dumfries, he followed the batiks 
of the stream, till he found himself under the very walls 
of his own far-famed Castle of Caerlaverock. It was 
with a pardonable feeling of pride that the fifth Earl of 
Nithsdale surveyed, for the last time, the noble edifice 
which had been the seat of his ancestors for nearly seven 
hundred years, and which they had rendered famous by 
many an act of prowess. 

The two circular towers which flanked the northern 
entrance stood Qut, bold and dark, against the deep blue 
of the moonlight sky ; the rippling waves were tif^d 
with silver as they broke against the walls of the castle, 
which, built in a triangular form on the point of land 
where the Nith throws itself into the Irish Sea, rose on 
two sides abrubtly from the waters. 

But though he might cast towards the ruined walls a 
glance of regret, and might bid them in his heart a long 
and sad adieu, he reminded himself that the Lord Eus- 
tace had in his zeal for King Robert Bruce demolished 
the ancient fortifications of this same castle, lest the 
English might garrison it themselves ; and he thought of 
Robert, the eighth Lord Maxwell, and first Earl of 
Nithsdale, who had so gallantly defended it for his unfor- 
tunate master Charles the First ; and in the glorious re- 
collections of former deeds of loyalty, and in resolutions 
to emulate such deeds, he attempted to drovm the sad 
anticipations which crowded on his soul. 

But he was alone 1 No eye was upon him ! No en- 
thusiastic Jacobite was by his side, before whom he 
might blush to own a thought which had reference to 
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self. Each step, as he advanced* was full of the me- 
momls of his ancestors. He passed the Tower of Re* 
pentance,-r-a monument of the ostentatious ^remorse of 
John, Lord Herries. ; In the distance he saw the Castle 
of Hadham, which came into his family by the marriage 
of Sir John MaxweIl,toAgnes,heiress of the Lord Herriea 
of Terreagles. «* And the time will come," he thought, 
** when the Maxwells will be forgotten in a country 
where they have been known and where they have been 
honoured, where they have been feared and where they 
have been loved, for so many centuries ! But if re- 
membered, their name shall never be coupled with dis- 
honour, with treachery, or with disloyalty:" and he 
spurred his gallant horse, hastening from scenes which^ 
while they confirmed him in his devotion to the cause he 
had espoused, made him feel the extent of the sacrifice 
he was making. 

Intelligence little calculated to raise the spirits of the 
Jacobites awaited him upon his arrival at Dilstone Castle, 
the seat of the Earl of Derwtentwater. He there found 
the eflrl and all his adherents in the utmost consterna- 
tion at the death of. Louis the Fourteenth, and the re- 
fusal of the regent to assist the chevalier with arms, men, 
or money, or to do any thing which might be considered 
an infraction of the treaty of Utrecht. 

The Earl of Mar, although not yet provided with a 
legal commission as general, had set tip the standard of 
King James, and had gathered around it at Braemar 
three hundred of his own followers. They had all ad- 
vanced too far to retreat ; but the most sanguine were 
dismayed and dispirited at the unfavourable aspect of 
affairs. 

Lord Nithsdale alone did not appear affected by the 
intelligence. Most of the other insurgent nobles were 
actuated by motives either of ambition, or of revenge, 
by discontent with their present condition, and by the 
hope, in the changes consequent upon war, to improve 
the estates which they found inadequate to the support 
of their rank and station. But in Lord Nithsdale's mind, 
DO personal consideration mixed itself with this consci- 
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entious belief that honour demanded his adherence to 
the Stuart race, whether it might be for weal or for wo. 
His hopes were not blasted, for he had never entertained 
any; and on the present occasion it was he who sus- 
tained the resolution, of those around, and reminded them 
that the change in the policy of France did not loosen 
the bonds of dlegiance to their sovereign ; that in union 
and in perseverance consisted their only chance of suc- 
cess ; that to themselves alone they must look. ^ If/* 
said he, " the feeling of the people is really in favour of 
their lawful monarch ; when once the standard is raised, 
when once the Earl of Mar can show his sovereign's com- 
mission, they will declare themselves: if, on the con- 
trary, the mass of the people is satisfied with the present 
order of things ; if Englishmen are indifferent whether a 
Stu^t or a Guelph wears the crown of England, pro- 
vided they may enjoy the comforts of life in security ; 
if loyalty no longer survives in the hearts of those who 
are occupied only with selfish considerations, French 
.gold, French arms, will never impose upon the British 
nation the sovereign ^hat nation rejects. In ^hat case we 
are traitors, and we must abide the consequences !" 

It was not long, however, befpre the success which at 
first attended the Earl of Mar's strenuous exertions ele- 
vated the drooping spirits of the English Jacobites to as 
high a pitch of exultation as they had before sunk low in 
despondency. 

He had actually raised an army of ten thousand men ; 
he had at length received, and read aloud, at the head of 
each regiment, his commission as general-in -chief of the 
Scottish forces ; and he had despatched to the chevalier 
a numerously-signed address, urging the necessity of his 
immediate arrival in Scotland. Mr. Forster and Lord 
Derwentwater, with Lord Nithsdale, had proclaimed 
King James at Warkworth* Morpeih, and Alnwick. 
They advanced into Scotland as far as Kelso, where 
they were joined by Viscount Kenmure with two hun- 
dred horse, and the Earls of Carnwarth and Wintoun, 
who had already set up the chevalier's standard at 
Moffat 
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But these temporary isUci^esses could not blind Lord 
Nithsdde to the elements of discord which were found 
in the very union that gave the assembled forces a some- 
what imposing aspect ; and which, had they with one 
accord proc^ded towards Dumfries, and made them- 
selves masters of that town, thus forcing- a communicar 
tion with the main army under the Earl of Mar, might 
have enabled them to furnish themselves with arms and 
ammunition at Glasgow, and finally to dislodge Aigyle 
from Stirling. "^ 

But he saw and deplored, on one side, the obstinate 
infatuation of the English Jacobites, who seemed confi- 
dent that an immediate and universal rising in the northern 
counties would be the consequence of their. marching 
into England ; and, on the other^ the resolute wilfulness 
of the undisciplined Highlanders^ who declared that they 
would not crossr the border. 

The tQwn of Dumfries continued in the hands of 

Kvernment The Countess of Nithisdale therefore kept 
rself in strict retirement, nor could she often receive 
direct communication from her husband. A thousand 
vague and unauthenticated rumours -daily, nay,-hourly, 
reached her ; rumours which, <:oming through the me- 
dium of the royalists, brought -even exaggerated accounts 
of the disunion an4 the want of discipline which pre- 
vailed aniong the Insurgent forces. Her he^rt sank 
within her when, through Amy^ she heard how the Whigs 
had exulted at the conrasion produced among th^ Jaco- 
bites by an incident in itself trifling. > 

Captain Wogan^ having mistaken some of their own 
troops for an advandng party of CreneratCarpenter'Sf 
inadvertently discbaiged a pistol, the preconcerted sig- 
nal to warn those l^hind of an approaching enemy ; 
and, until t)ie mistake was discovered, there ensued con- 
siderable tumult and disorder amons the soldiers in the 
rear. On another occasion, the caviury of the insurgents, 
wUch had just entered Jedburgh, were hastily march^ 
out agttn to assist the foot in repelling— a party of their 
own firiends, ^dio had joined them oy another route ! 
These, and other <>ccurrences of a similar nature, were 

VOL. I.' — ^H 
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subjects of mockery and exultatioa to the Whigs irt 
Dumfries, and failed not to be good-naturedly transmitted 
to the inhabitants of Tetreagles. Nor did the letters 
which she occasitotdally received from her husband tend 
to cheer her* Althougby partly from prudential motives, 
partly to sparer her the feeling of blanked hopeless self- 
immolation' which pervaded his own sout, be refrained 
from expressing his full conviction of the inadequacy of 
their means, the misnianagement of those ineans which 
they did possess, the futility, of all their endeavours, still 
she could plainly perceive that his fears^ rather than his 
hopes, had gath^ered strength since last they parted. 

She was one day seated in the tapestried withdrawing- 
room,irora whose large and deepset windows the earl 
had taken his last sad look over hts vast possessions ; Jier 
eye was also mechanically following the mazes of the 
Nith> ii it wound through the valley below, when- Amy 
Evans hastily entered, with a? joyful countenance/ and a 
thick packet for her lady. i 

*' News from my lord P' she exclaimed, all breathless ; 
* and Walter filliot, who is even now from the army, says 
they^are poming to lay sieg^ to Dumfries immediately, 
my lady ; and we shall have niy lord ^t home again in 
his own castle. And oh I how glad I shall be to see my 
lord's own noble bearing as. he mounts the entrance* 
steps, and to hear bis firm tread as he paces his own hall, 
and to see my own dear lady smile once naor^f ' 

Lady Nithsdale, meanwhile, had, with tremblic^ hapds 
and a flushed cheek, opened the packet wbicb Amy hoped 
would prove so wdcome ; but the words of gratulatjon 
died away- on. her lips while watching^ the fallen counte- 
nance, the blanched cheek, of her mistress, as she perused 
the letter. , 

^< Alas I my good Amy, you are a flattering, but most 
false, prophet. The English counsels have. prevailed; 
they are even now withdrawing fhe troops towards the 
borders, and have sent to recall the horse, which had 
advanced as far as Ecclefechan. I never knew my lord 
write so despondingly. Hdw strange it is. Amy, that 
when he is there to^ell them vrhat had best be done, to 
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point out to them the ndvantages of occupying all the 
west of Scotland, of gaining easy possession of Dum- 
fries, of Glasgow, and of JStirling, they should persist ia 
their infatuatioiJ. Oh! if the king were but in Scodand, 
he would surely know who were his true friends ! Then 
niy k)rc|'s counsels would be attended to, as it is< fitting 
they should be.** ^ 

" Indeed, nay" lady 1 And are they not comhtg to Dunii- 
fries after all t"^ Why, Walter Elliot said it was the talk 
of all'tbe army ; and that the Highlanders said they would 
fight the enemy to the last in their own country, but that 
they never would be marched across the borders, to be 
kidna|>ped and made slai^es o^ as^ their foreftthers had 
been in CromwelFis time. And can it be, my^lady, that 
they, will really turn back, when my lord says. it is more 
advisable that they should advance?^ 

"Alasl i|^is only too true. My dear lord jdso says 
that all wiH be leaders, and that none will be led. But 
he adds, at the same time^ that,, whether they foHowhig 
p<fmm!^.or mU he will never desert the true cause from 
a^y personal, pique. Oh ! my own true noble' lord T she 
exclaimed, looking up with tearful, yet beaming eves; 
'^ there spoke your own high soul! The king in all his 
ariQy has aot ^nether spirit, disint^reated, unoompipmif- 
ing as yours f* Then,'resuming her letter, she continued, 
^ My lord says that,^ notwithstanding aH the Earl of Mar^s 
confident hopes and ai^sertions, be cannot fmd that the 
Dukci of Ormood has landed yet.« 'Tis strange ! it seems 
as if all aid from foreign shores' were: spellbound. He 
ioves his cousin of Ormond; methinks if be were vntk 
them^my lord Would have more heart anid hope in what 
be undei^akos." Thep^ as she proceeded in. the perusal 
of the letter: " Nay, /fid I say that there was not ieinother 
noble spirit in all the king'si army ? Shame on ..my lips 
for uttering such -treason j for -here my lorpl writes that 
he and" the Earl of Derwehtwater think and feel alike 
on all things;; and that, were it not for his friendship, his 
support, he should indeed find himself alone. May 
'Heaven bless the gidod Earl of Derwentwater, if it is 
only 'that my lord. finds comfort in him J and moreover, 
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I know full well that he is^as brave and as kind a gentle* 
man as ever tfbd this earth." 

" And what is to beeomei. of us, madam, if my lord 
and all the army are gone into England ?" 

' " We must e*en wait, as we have done, my good Amy ; 
and abide the result, as we have done." 

** And must I still see you pipe, and pine, and grow 
thinner and thinner ? Alas I alas I these are weary times. 
I almost think it wo^uld be hej^ to let King George alone 
upon hi8throne,^and see if we cannot be as happy under 
him as we were under Queen Anne." 

*'Amyl you wouki not be a turncoat, would youT 
You, Rachel Evans's daughter V answered Lady Niths- 
dale, in a tone of half-playifhl, half*serious reproof. 

** Indeed, my lady, I would fain be loyal, f^M* you and 
my master are so, and my poor mother was loyal also to 
the last ; but I can never love any king, whether a Stuart 
or no, as I love my own dear lady, vfho has been to me 
as mother, sister, friend, and mistress I" and the warm- 
hearted Amy kissed the countess's hand with devoted 
affection.' 

^* You are a good girl, dear Amy ; and I do not know 
how I should bear my present anxiety, and the sorrows 
that may await me, did I not feel assured I should ever 
have one true friend to lean upon In every ^exigency. 
Let what will come to us. Amy, I think I may count on 
your affection as long as I live." 

" Whil^ there is. breath Jn this body, while the pulses 
beat in this hearty my lady, Amy Evans shall be true to 
you and yours, through wo and throogh weal, for Kfe and 
for death!" 

Lady Nithsdale wept soft tears of gratitude; they 
rolled down her cheeks, they dropped on Amy's hqnds as 
she pressed them in her own, and the true-hearted girl 
wished not for further assurances of her lady's affection^ 
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CHAPTER XL 

' ^ There's some say that we. wan, 
' Some say that they wan, 
Seine say that none wan 
. Ai a', man ! 

Bat one thing Pm suTe, 
That-at Sherriff Muir, 
A battle there was. 

Which I saw, man« 

And we ran, and they riin> 
And they ran, and we ran, 
And we ran, and they ran, 
Awa', man. ' 

BtOtU if Skerriff Muir. 

The Duke of Argyle had not yet been reinforced by 
the Irish or the Dutch troops* This would indeed haye 
been the moment for the insui^nts to make themselves 
masters of all the west of Scotland ; but, as Lord Niths- 
dale informed his wife, thq English dounsels prevailed. ' 

Letters were confidently asserted to have been re- 
ceived from Lancashire, declaring that twenty thousand 
men Would imroediatelyjoin the ^rmy upon its appear- 
ance in the county ; and the various advantages attending 
e speedy march into England wei'e urged with such ve- 
hemehce, that the troops most in advance were suddenly 
recalled; and appointed to meet the main body at Lang- 
town in Cumberland. 

But the Highlanders«.undek* thC' influence of the young 
Earl of Wintoun^ who was intimately convinced of the 
difficulties into which they were heedlessly plunging them- 
selves, and the favourable occasion which they were now 
throwing away, halted a second time. Many then de- 
serted, and chose rather to surrender themselves prison- 
ers, than to go forward to what they looked upon as 
certain destruction. 

h2 
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The Eari of Wintotin himself, finding that all his efforts 
to alter the destination of the army were fruitless, returned 
to the main body ; but frdm that time he was ne^er called 
to assist hi a council c^ war: indeed, a. reckless levity 
was henceforward visible in his whole demeanour, and 
he seized upon every opportunity of idle amusement 
which chance threw in his way, in a manner scarce 
befitting one engaged in an important and perilous en- 
terprise. , 

Not so Lord Nithsdale ; for, having little hope that the 
most prudent course could bring the undertaking to a 
successful termination, he felt less keen disappointment 
at the rejection of any of his counsels. In sad but' con- 
scientious devotedness, without anger or personal morti- 
fication, he patiently strove to smooth ruffled feelings, to 
accommodate jarring interests. It was principally through 
his influence that the ardent and intemperate young Earl 
of Wintoun had been induced to rejoin his companions 
in arms^ and it was he who prevailed on. some of the 
Highland troops to accompany them, dpon the condition 
of receiving sixpence per day from the time they crossed 
the border. < . ^ 

The task of tracing the progress 6f the insurgents 
through Carlisle,. Penrith, Appleby, Lan^ster, JicT., is 
relinquished to those who are more capable of describing 
the military movements and the political intrigues of such 
stirring tim^s. It is Enough for us that the next advices 
which the Countess of Nithsdale received from her hus- 
band were somewhat less gloomy in theur tenor. Al- 
though the expected rtsings in JBngland had not proved 
so numerous or so general as the Scottish leaders had 
been4aught to expect, still they had met i^ith no serious 
'opposition. They had proclaimed King James at Lian* 
caster ; they had levied the public revenue in his name, 
and they were rapidly advancing towards Preston. 
. Mar, meanwhile, had established his head-quarters at 
Perth, and he made some attempts tp fortify thajt city, as 
a place of defence in which the chevalier might be re^ 
ceived upon his expected landing.' 

The decisive morning of the thirteenth of Nov^nber 
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approached^ the day on which the battle of Sherriff Muir 
was fought in Scotland, and that on which the Jacobites 
surrendered at Preston in Lancashire. 

In the battle of Sherriff Muir the Earl of Mar dis- 
played that energy and that decision which are requisite 
qualiiicajtions for the head of ah insurrectioni His elo- 
quent and aiiimated address to the chieftains m the coun- 
cil awakened a cptresponding ardour in the bosoms of 
aU, except, perhaps, of Huntley and Sinclair ; and when 
he wound up his appeal by briefly i^tating. the question in 
the words, " Fight or not ?" the whole assembly answered 
at once with a universal shout, *• Fight I". 

This resohition, reaching the lines as they were drawn 
up in order of battle, was welcomed by loud and con- 
tinued huzzas, and a. general tossing up of hats and 
bonnets. - "^ ^ . • .^ 

Such demonstrations of eagerness for the ohset prom- 
ised well for the result, and fpr a time the insurgents bore 
down all before them. But though the left wing, of the 
Duke of Argyle's army was routed, his right wing, in its 
turn,^put to Hight the left wing of the Earl of Mar's ; and 
to the English rebiained the solid fruits of victory, inas- 
much aB they retained the position by which they defended 
the Lowlamls. Both generals, however, claimed, the ad- 
vantage ; and to a party which had struggled with so 
many adverse circumstances, the feet of having withstood 
the^ royal forces in a pitched battle gave some confidence 
for the future. ; 

To Lady Nitfasdale's hopeful heart the battle of Sherriff 
Muir appeared a glorious victory, which was to change 
the aspect^ of affairs. With the l^uoyancy of youth antf 
loyalty, she exulted Jn the idea that her husband and 
the Scottish array were marching triumphantly through 
England, while the English army was sustaining a defeat 
in Scotland. She dwelt with pride alid delight, on the 
individual acts of prowess which came to her knowledge ; 
and Amy hastened to her lady with every fresh piece of 
intelligence she could collect from chance-comers to the 
• castle g^tes, t^us endeavou^g to beguile the tedious 
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hours of sickening expectation, and hope deferred, in 
which her mistress wore away her days. 

*' Did you hear, my lady, how the McLeans, with one 
accord, joined their old chief the moment he set foot 
among them ? for all the isle of Mull belongs now to the 
Duke of Argyle himself/! 

/< Indeed, Amy I. And so the tie of. clanship was 
stronger than interest, or than duty to their new landlord. 
And, moreover, Sir John M'Lean has been living for 
many years in France^ and on an allowance, too, granted 
him by Queen Annej." 

^* However that may be, he soon raised a regiment of 
eight hundred men ; and when they were prepared for 
battle, all the speech he made to them was, ' Gentlemen, 
yonder stands MacCullnmmore tor King George, and 
here stands M'Lean for King James. God bless McLean 
and King James ( Charge, gentlemen ? And on they 
rushed like wild creatures^ It was in that very charge 
the gallant young Clanronakl was killed by the heavy fire 
of the regulars. But Glengarry would net give them 
time to be disheartened^ but cried out, VRevengel re- 
venge i— to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for mourn- 

ingP" 

".Yes, yesl there ia some of the true spirit Ifeft!"^ 
exclaimed Lady Nithsdale, exultingly: then, with a 
changed voice, she added, "But, alas for young Clan- 
ronald I he was a brave youth, and, I have heard my 
lord say, a complete soldier ; he had been trained in the 
French guards. When he received the Earl of Mar's 
summons, he rejJied, *^ That, his family had ever been 
the first on the field, and the last to leave it !' and he has 
proved but tdo well that he was a worthy scion of that 
noble house T 

" Yes, my lady ; and they say that as he fell out of 
the ranks, after he had got his death- wound, the Earl of 
Mar met him, and asked him why he was not in front. 
' I have had my share,*^ said the poor young man, and 
dropped dead at the earl's feet* Oh, my lady 1 a battle 
is a shocking thing \ and though one is so glad to hear of < 
a victory^ and one thinks nothing of hundreds of the 
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enemy being killed, yet when one picturesto one's self,* 
one fair ana gallant youth lying pale, and stiff, and cold, ' 
and bloody, on the )>are ground, oh !. one's heart sickens 
within one, and one wonders how one could ever wish 
the king should come back among us, to cause bloodshed 
and slaughter T ■ 

Lady Nithsdale answered not. The words "pale, 
and stifi*, and cold, and bloody, on the bare ground," had 
conjured up an image to hermind which seemed to curdle 
the very life-blood in her veins. She clasped her hand^ 
elosely, and pressing them tightly on her knee, she sat 
wifth fixed eyes, apd lips, compressed, striving to exclude 
from her mind thoughts which would rush into it. 

." Oh, say no more, dear Amy. ; I cannot, niust not 
think. Each day, each hour, may bring us news of iji 
battle in England. How do we know what may be the 
result ? Alas ! if it vvere not for the blood which runs 
in my veins — ^if I were not a Herbert — if I were not mar- 
ried to a Maxwell, I loo might wish^hat — But Jio/ 1 will 
not utter what would be, in me, a dereliction of duty — 
treason tatke cause my lord upholds. . I will remember 
that my lord has done that which he deemed it his duty 
to do'; and for the eveet, we must leave it to Providence. 
We roust submit, and only pray for strength to perform 
the part that may be allotted to us, whatever that part 
may be. It is but two da}^ since I received such a letter 
from my dear sister, the abbess, as should teach me to trust 
and to submit. Oh ! if I could but look, as she does, on 
all earthly and temporal concerns ! but, alas ! how can 
one wean one's self so entirely from this world, when it 
contains one's soul-s treasures t Lucy has no husband ! 
Lucy has no children 1 Alas ! these ties iiold me down 
80 tight to earth, that not all her holy counsel, not all 
Father Albert's ghostly advice, are enough to detach my 
heart from it : I cannot fix my thoughts as they bid me, 
on Heaven, and Heaven alone." ^ 

** Nay, my lady^ nor is it fitting you should. It is for 
priests and nuns to be so much better than other people : 
il would never do for those who have to wrestle with 
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the worid as it is, not to have th^ir thoUghtivsoiH^whatV 

ID It- - '•-.■■■• ,;-:---.^' v:,'.-^.--- 

" Yes ; hut, Amy, the more bur affections ar^is^^t iipon 
things which are not of this world, the more thoroughly 
we shall he enabled to do our duty here." 
. *M am sure, my lady, there i^ no need for anybody to 
do h0r duty better thad you do ; and whichever way 
your heart is set, it must be the right way;'' replied 
Amy,^ whose devoted attachment was such that she did 
not like to hear it implied, even from hef lady's own lips, 
that she was capable of improvement. 

^^ I must not value myself according to your estimate. 
Amy," replied Lady Nithsdale smiling, ^' or I shaH^be 
sadly lacking in that first of Christian virtues-T-humihty." 
. It was not many days after the battle, or, a» the 
Jacobites termed it, the victory of Sherriff Mujr, that 
vague rumours reached Terreagles of disaster and defeat 
at Preston. . > * . 

Lady Nithsdale was struck with the pale countenance 
of Amy when she had summoned her,-^stensrbly to as- 
sist in arranging some household matters, but more, in 
fact, that «he might hear a friendly voice, and look on 
an affection&ite countenance. She was still more struck 
with the haste in which Amy wished to depart, instead 
of gladly lingering, pleased and honoured at being ^^d- 
mitted to shai^e^the counsels and the feelings of her 
mistress. ^ , \, 

'' Think you not. Amy, that these damask hangftogs 
will make my lord's apartment look exceeding handsome? 
and to my mind the old pictures whiqh adorn his study 
will show well upon the deep crimson* He will be 
pleased, when Heaven vouchsafes him a safe return, to 
find we have been mindful of his comfort. I would 
gladly turn these hangmgs to so good account. What 
think you. Amy f* and Lady Nithsdale gazed inquiringly 
in her face. - . 

" Yes, madam, in sooth they^ are as: good as new," 
replied Amy with a hunried voice ; and her eye avoided 
that of her lady : her fingers trembled as she "smoothed 
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the fringe, and she kept her head bent low, as though 
examining the texture of the damask. 

" Amy, yau have heard ill news that you fear to com- 
municate/- said Lady Mithsdale, laying her hand firmly 
on Amy's trembling arm, and looking at her fixedly,- 
*' Speak! I charge you, s^ak I lean bear anything 
but suspense. I^t me know the worst T and she;gta$ped 
her, almost convulsively. 

*|Oh| niy lady, do not look thus at meitrlrly, you 
fright me. In very truth, I know nottring, nothing for 
certain." •> . 

'VAmy, Amy, this is not like yourself; ypu i^re trifling 
with me!" ^ 

<< We must not heed every silly .report that comes firom 
BO far off, my lady." 

"Then it is. of the army in England !" and ,Lady 
Nitbsdale dropded .into a seat.< '' SpesCki speak ! tell 
mealir : - 

" Indeed, I have but little to tell. They said there had 
been an engagement: but we have ofteh heard that 
before, my lady ; and people make so much of a little 
thing; and the news comes through Dumfries, and the 
people there tell every thing their own way." 

**And they say, then, tbpt jfve have been defeated?" 
continued Lady Nithsdale, striving to appear perfectly* 
tranquil. '* Tell me, Amy ; you see I am quite calm." 

"Why, yes ; I suppose it is as your ladyship says, for 
they seem marvellously well pleased." 

" And are King James's forces retreating ?" 

« Not that I know of, my lady." 

" What, do they still hold Preston, then ?" 

"Why no, my lady. I believe what they call the 
royalists have possession of it now." 

" Then where is our army ?" 

*' Alas ! dearest madam, I cannot justly say. Indeed, 
indeed, my lady, those who told me do not seem to 
know themselves, and I dare swear it is not half true." 

" Amy, you have heard more ; I am sure you have I 
Is my lord--^ Have they told you any thing? I can* 
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not, cannot tiiSK. Oh, Amy \ answer me, and answer the 
truth, or I think I shall die !" 

** Nothing, my lady ! They never mentioned ray 
lord's name one way nor another; indeed, indeed they 
did not/' 

*^ Thank Heaven so far ^" and Lady Ntthsdale closed 
her eyes for a moment, as if to regain composure and 
resolution. 

'^ And you know, my lady, ill news tra^vels fast en6ugh, 
and eveiy body hereatSout would be curious enough about 
my lord : so pray set your mind at rest." 

Lady Nithsdale looked at Amy with a sad, withering 
smile. l^At rest, Amy I at rest I" and pressing her hand 
upon her bosom, ** i^ is long since this heart has been at 
rest, and I am much mistaken if it will be so for many 
a bng day yet. _ If there is any troth in what the people 
of this country call second-Bight, I have .much to sulSfer 
yet ; but I will not despair, f place my reliance above; 
I will confide in Him who will not abandon the, bumbtei 
even when all human succours fail.^' 
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CHAPTER Xfl. 

When tlie idaj is gane, an* night if oomei 
^ An' a* folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that 's £ur awa, 

The lee-l«ag night an' weep, my dear, 
The lee^lang night, an* weep. 

JacoUte Song, * 

It is nagular how the first vagiie rumour of a great 
event trav^s faster than can almost be accounted for by 
buman means, and how much time sometimes elapses 
before the real and authentic account is received I \ Two 
nights and. a day of -dread and uncertainty did liady 
Mkhsdale endure before any furth^ details reached Tor- 
refies. 

The honest Amy's fi^ce soon betrayed that fresh intel* 
lig^nce had arrivedi and thai intelligence unfaTourable. 
Almost before her lady could question her, she said — 

** My lord is well, madam^ my lord is safe P* 

*' On, dearest Amy, thanks T and her eyes flashed 
with joy. '^ But why this sad countenance, then ? Look 
cheerful, ^rl^ for your face belies your words. You are 
not deceiving me ?' 

'^ No, np indeed, madam. He is unhurt: not a wound^ 
nor a scratchy a9 1 believe.'' ., , 

*' Then why can you not smile ? Oh, Amy f at this 
moment I feel how weak a sentiment is loyalty to one's 
kine, when put in the balance with love for one's husband ! 
StiU no smile! Why, we have changed characters. 
Amy, and you are going to school me into my due alle- 
giance." 

*♦ Oh, my sweet lady ! I joy tp see a smile upon your 
Ups ; and 1 dare not finidi mv tale, for I shall iMmish it 
more quickly than I have called it up." 

^ You said he was unhurt ; not a scratch, you said ?" 

VOL. I. — ^i 
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"^l did, my^Iady ! but oh ! cdn yoa not guefs what 
other misfortune may hare befallen him, and all of us ? — 
oh, my lady I" ♦ 

*< I am dull of comprehension ; but I cannot picture any 
great evil, npw my lord is safe V* 

''He is safe, now, madam, unhurt, un wounded ; — 
but—" ^ 

<* But what. Amy ? Speak — you distract me T 

"But, madam— dear madam — he and all the other 
lords — are — prisoners, madam — all prisoners to King 
George 1" 

'* Pdsoners r and she seemed to awake as from a 
trance. ^ Prisoners to Kiqg George I then rebels i trai- 
tors i Fool that I have been I and my thought never 
glanced towards this I Oh I tb whom can I apply for ad- 
vice, or for assistance ? Alas ! alas ) what can a poor* 
weak, helpless woman do ? if 1 had wings to fly to my 
lord, then he would tell| me how I might assist him ; — 
then, at least, I should be near to sooth and to support 
him ! But here, alone, and helpless," she added, wrinsing 
her hands, ^* what can I hope ? what can I effect? But 
you know more. Amy, you can ,tell me more 1" 

'< No more, madam, than that the Scots were the last 
to come to terms and to surrender." 

'* And they surrendered ! yielded themselves up to the 
Whigs ! Ob, my dear, dear lord I what must thy noble 
spuit have endured ere it was bowed to this I How 
must thy counsels have been scorned; thy hopes Blasted, 
thy Jieart crushed I I know thy lofty natut'e well, and 
to^y m^ woman's soul almost refuses itself to picture 
v?nat thrne must have undei^ooe I" 

Amy stood for some moments bewildered^ and unable 
to offer consolations whidi she felt mutt be unavailing. 
Then, resuming her «elf*pos8ession, she niged : '*.Think, 
madam, how much worse it might have been ! You for- 
get that my lord is safe in person." 

''But, Amy, what he must have suffered in mind I And 
what are bodfly sufferings to the tortures such a mind is 
capable of enduring 1" 

** There is one thing, my lady, for which we cannot be 
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too grateful. He is now safe from the danger^ of battl« : 
think how you felt when we were talking of young Clai^ 
ronald, so fresh, so blooming, on the bk>ody sod !" 

^' True 1 true !" and she looked up for a moment.— «- 
** But," and she lowered her voice, ** there are other, and 
more inevitable perils than those which are met with in 
battle. Ifi indeed, the usurper keep the throne-^if the 
new dynasty prevail, — ^^then loyalty- is treason, .anj 
treason, treason. Amy !— Even King James spared not 
iiis own nephew; can we expect more mercy in the 
soul of a stranger than in one of our own royal blood ? 
Oh, Heaven, be pitiful I" 

*^Nay, madam, but the Duke of Monmouth was the 
cisurper himself. This case is quite different And then 
^here are so many of thenu Mr. Forster/and the Earl 
of Derwentwater and his brother, and the Lorcb Win- 
toun, Carnwartb, Kenmure, Nairne, and many, many 
more of noble and of gentle blood. King George, if 
indeed he is to be our king, must show mercy. He 
could not have the heirtp-^*'' .Amy d^red not finish the 
sentence — she could not have uttered, her lady could not 
liave listened to, the termination their imaginations but 
too well supplied. 

Lady Nithsdale bowed her head in silence, and Amy 
feared to break in upon the sad solenmity of her thoughts. 
After a pause, the countess ^wly rose : ^' I will to my 
closet. Amy, and there tell my beads, till I have regained 
composure enough to think. But fail not to let i&e know 
should further inteHisence reach the castle."^ 

Amy opened the door for her lady, and as she passed, 
she kissed her hand in token of obedience to her in- 
junctions. Lady Nithsdale pressed hers, and slowly, 
steadily withdrew. Amy watched the closing door, and 
then giving a full vent to her own repressed feelings, she 
wept and sobbed in freedom. 

Every hour 'now brought fresh reports, each more dis- 
tressing than the last. One told how fourteen hundred 
men were enclosed in one of the churches, where they 
floflTered both hardships and indignities from the soldiery ; 
how they were stripped, not only of every articleof vahie 
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which they might have about them, bat almost of neces* 
BBiy clothing. - ' 

These were principally Scotch, who, haying been the 
last to surrender, were treated with the greatest rigour; 
and Lady Nithsdale shrank with almost equal horror from 
the idea of her noble husband being exposed ta>the insults 
of the low-born and the mean, as from the, more tremen- 
dous vengeance of the law. 

Anc^her report reached Scotland that the rebels were 
tb be tried by martial law, and shot upon the 0pot. But 
the alarm which such a report was calculated to excite, 
was in some measure allayed by learning that this sum- 
mary punistoient was onjy to be inflicted upon those who 
had actually held commissions under the government 
against which they had borne arms. Lady Nithsdale 
was further re-assured, when the name of Lord Charles 
Murray was the first mentioned as likely to sufier, for she 
knew weH that her husband's never could have been 
omitted had he been in danger oC such a fate^ 

But still she heard not from himself, and these varying' 
and often contradictory, rumours almost wore away her 
aoul in feverish anxiety. 

The town of Dumfries was in the hands of the royal- 
ists, and it was a matter of difficulty for the pi^soners to 
transmit any communication to their friends which was 
not subject to the revision of those who were in power. 
Thera was time for each hope in which she had for- 
merly indulged to be successively crushed. That which 
she had fondly imagined to be a victory at SherriffMuir, 

Eoved in its consequences to be no better than a defeat 
utch Teinforcemeht^ joined the roy-al army, while 
scarcely a day elapsed in which some of the Lowldnd 
chieftains did not desert the standard of the Earl of 
Mar. 

Still no succours arrived from France. It became 
known that the regent, Duke of Orleans, had proscribed 
the chevalier, and still the chevalier's arrival was de- 
layed. 

Lady Nithsdale roamed about the vast and deserted 
halls; the unread book dropped from her hands; the 
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fmce-loved spinet remained unopened ; the -needle, which 
she used to ply so rapidly and so dexterously, was still 
resorted to for occupation ; but the' flowers no longer 
grew under, her fairy fingers, and the falling tears would 
often tarnish the colours of the silks before the leaf liad 
yet assumed its form. She started at every noise : the 
changing cheek, the fluttering heart, the trembling finger^ 
the faltering voice, all spoke the heart ill at ease. The 
long, long days wore wearily away ; it seemed to her that 
■each dismal winter evening closed in more slowly than 
the last. 

Her children were far away; she could not visit their 
couches, listen to their tranquil breathings, and^ beguile 
the hours in watching their unconscious slumbers. Her 
/existence would have been less 'ii*ksome had there been 
any duty for her to p^form, any exertion to be made ; but 
in this forcedinactivity of body, while the mind was dis» 
tracted with doubts and fears, she endured, not so much 
the pangs of hope deferred, as those of protracted disap» 
pointment. 

Watching the blazing logs on the hearth, and listening 
to the incessant whistling of the Decemfcier blast, only 
varied by the rattling of a dry and withered sU-ay leaf 
against the casement, she had sat through the early, an^ 
lengthened twilight of a Scottish winter's evening. Glad 
of the excuse of fading light to indulge in' the idleness 
of vague, dreamy, but most sad meditation, she had 
.allowed the night to steal upon her unawares, till all 
without was darkness that might be feh, and the stone 
muUipns of the oriel windows alone shone white in the 
fitful blaze of the wood fire. 

Sho was startled from her revery by the sound of men's 
voices, and the tread of a strange and heavy foot. The 
attendants entering, explained that a peasant was without, 
who insisted upon seeing the countess. 

'^ It is the countess herself that my business is with,'' 
said the stout and rosy^ boor,' who forced his way past the 
serving-man ; ^^,1 was to come to the speech of the lady 
herself;^ and if you can certify to me that yonder she is, 
why I am ready enough to give up my packet ; but I 
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shaaH let it go to any of you. How do I know what sort 
of jackanapeses jou may be 7'^ and the peasant griBBed 
good-humouredly, with a twinkling eye, which led ta the 
conclusion that he hat) not journeyed so rapidly but that 
he had taken time to refresh himself on the way. He 
held a packet in hishand ; '' If it is true that you are that 
rebel lord's lawful wife, why here's the letter 1 was to 
deliver safe into her own fair bands — ^that was, when she 
gave me the reward I have earned by a journey of some 
hundred and fifty miles." 

<' Oh, give it me! in mercy give it me I" exclaimed 
Lady Nithsdale ; and, starting ifrom her seat, she woutd 
have snatched it at once. 

'' Softly, fair lady," cried the peasant, withholding it ; 
^ where is the reward the gentleman pronoiised me ?" 

<< Oh ! you shall have any thing you will, only give it 
— for pity, give it me I Amy T she cried to Amy Evans, 
who; never far from her lady's side, had by Uiis tim» 
made her appearance; *' fetch my casket: nay, here, 
take the key, and bring hither my purse ; it is in the euK 
bossed casket, and give the fellow what he will. And 
now, my friend, the Tetter — ^the letter." 

^* I thmk the lady's one th&t loves him ; but nobody has 
yet assured me that she i» his lordship'a wife," continued 
the undaunted boor,, with a knowing glance round the 
room : '' all wives are not in such a taking about their hus- 
bands," he added ; wishing, with asort <^ low craft which 
he deemed prudence, to delay delivering the letter till he 
had made sure of the money. 

^ Oh, .trifle not with me I Give it me, as you hope to 
meef with mercy yourself I" 

''Well, here it is, then; the poor soutl shall have the 
letter ai^y how." She snatched it quickly from his hand, 
and throwing herself upon her knees before the fire, she 
hastened to devour its contents. Her eyes, blinded by 
teai^, could not decipher the lines as fast as her wishes 
prompted. 

" Bring lights l" she exclaimed ; " why are there no 
lights?" 

The. servants hastened to feteh the tap^s;^ and the 
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peasant remained near the door, watching the lady with 
an expression half compassionate, half comic. 

^ Sure enough, the poor soul loves that dark-browed 
fellow," he muttered ; *'she tucks back her hair as if she 
could tear off the curl that falls between the firelight and 
the paper, and she thinks no more of m^ I But I shall 
not depart without the pay I have been promised, I can 
tell her." 

Amy re-entered with the purse at the same moment 
that the serving-men returned with lights; and Amy, 
showering into tne hands of the messenger several gold 
pieces, led the way into the hall, that her lady might be 
left to peruse her packet in privacy. 

The peasant clinked the money in his hard palm ; then 
looking cunningly at Amy,^' Your lady said I should have 
what 1 would." 

'* Well, and have I not rewarded you handsomely?" 

*' Why, pretty fairly, pretty fairly ; but I should not 
mind another gold piece or so. You must 'bear in mind 
that myioumey has been somewhat perilous, all through 
the royal armies and the loyal inhabitants, with a letter 
in my pouch from a rebel lord to a rebel lady." 

*' Nay, you are unreasonable, you should not be covet- 
ous : but here are a couple more, for my dear mistress 
will not think any thing can be too much for one who 
brin^ her^iews from -her husband." 

** Thanks, fair mistress! I am one who always keep 
the eleventh commandment, even if I keep no other." 

" The eleventh, fellow ! Why, Protestant and Catholic 
agre^ there are no more than ten 1" 

** Ah, but I know the eleventh, and I know it best of 
all, and so do most people ; and if they all kept the ten 
others as strictly as they do that one, why4he world 
would be a better world than it is, — that's all 1" 

'' You speak in riddles, friend ; explain yourself." 

" * Get all you can, and keep all you get.' Did you 
never hear that before, mistress ? if you have not iieard 
it you have practised it, I warrant me. ' But where's 
your buttery-hatch ? I am spent with hunger, and 'spe- 
cially with thirst." 
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'VFhite Dickon, the Lancashire ploughman, was reator* 
in^ the strength, which did not seem to be much im« 
paired, the countess was absorbed in the long-wished-for 
epistle. 

The letter was sad, almost hopeless ; but it was from 
himself, and she gazed with delight on every line traced 
by that loyed hand. The first impulse was that of joy ; 
it was not till upon consideration and reflection, that she 
found iiTit matter for deep sorrow and despondency. It 
ran thus : — ^ 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Nor can any men^i malice be gratified further by my iettens'than to 
see my constancy to my wife, the iaw8, and religion. Bee« will gather 
honey where spiders suck poison. 

Eikon BasiHki, 

"Dearest Wipe, 

" You will have heard from other hands the ill success 
of pur expedition. My Winifred, who knows.what have 
been my fears from the beginning of this undertaking, 
also knows that my mind has been prepared for the re- 
sult, and wilt therefore be aware that among all his sor- 
rows her husband has not had to endure those of disap- 
pointed hope. Let her then be assured that his heart, 
though grieved, is unsubdued ; and that his soul is fully 
made up to meet with constancy whatever may occur to 
himself; 

*^ As my dear wife may well believe, I have suffered 
much. I have seen counsels which appeared to me the 
most imprudent^ and which the event has proved to be 
such, invariably prevail. Ihave seen every opportunity 
of success neglected. I have i^een, without the power 
of preventing it, rashness, where prudence should have 
ruled ; deliberation, where boldness and decision would 
have been true discretion. 
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"But, as my Winifred knows, it was not with the ex- 
pectation of ultimate success Ihat I devoted myself to 
the cause, of my king. I obeyed what I believed to be 
the call of duty, but I may hav^ been mistaken* When 
I have seen the blood of my countrymen stain their na- 
tive soil, then indeed I have, felt doubts, agonizing doubts, 
as to the correctness of my judgment I have looked 
on death before; I have served ia Germany; I have 
been an eye-witness of assassinations in Italy ; I have 
seea criminals'pay the forfeit of their lives ; but in the 
solitude of a prison^ it is the image of the first victim of 
civil strife that haunts my imagination,-^that moment, 
when I saw one of our own Scots fell with his battle- 
axe a fellow-Scot; when 1 heard one foeman irtter a 
threat, the other cl cry for mercy, in the selfsame tongue I 
I still see the dying glance of that blue-eye^ youth, the 
life-blood staining his j&ir crisped curls : in the heat of 
battle the impression was momentary ; but now, in dark- 
ness and in silence, that image rises up between me and 
sleep! ^ 

*• It is only to my beloved wife, who has so long read 
every feeling of this wayward heart,, that I dare ccmfess 
sucb weakness. To my companions in arms and in mi»- 
fortune, such sentiments wou|d appear the sickly faiv> 
tasiest of a disten^pered mind: even to her I will dwell 
on them no Iphger. 

** My Winifred will have learned, with pride for the 
land of her husband, that the Scots were the last to yield 
at the fatal afimr of Preston : indeed«.all our party fought 
with unequalled bravery ; each several street was obsti- 
nately defended. General Willis's troops set fire to the 
houses between themselves and the barricades ; but we 
still fought all niglit by the light of the conflagration, and 
we had the advantage in every several attack. Yet 
what could be done by a small body of men, cut off 
from all assistance, and cooped up in a burning town I 

" The English were for submission, while Our brave 
men were for rushing on death, or regaining liberty by 
one desperate sally. The English accomplished a capiu 
ulation ; but Forster's life was near becoming the sacri* 
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fice ! Many of our Scots still loudly accuse him of 
treachery ; and Murray levelled a pistol at his head when 
be heard what was the mission on which Ozboi^h had 
been sent to the English general. Had not a friendly 
hand struck the weapon upward, Forster must then have 
fallen ! But I sincerely believe that he has acted with 
loyalty and sincerity throughout. When the cause is 
hopeless, is a commander justified in wasting the blood 
of those under his comtnand 7 Each of us, individually, 
may prefer death to submission ; but has a general a right 
to sport with the lives of others ? 

^ Should my Winifred have an opportunity of seeing 
our king — who, though his coming is now too late, must, 
I imagine, be by this time in Scotland — it would.be t>ut 

1'ustice towards a man who, thouch unfortunate, and^r* 
laps ill-judged, is, I believe, a faithful servant of King 
Janies, to let his majesty know that such is my im- 
pression. 

*' We have not yet been told our, ultimate destination ; 
but we conclude we shall be conveyed to London, there, 
-—let Bot^ my dear wife be startled, for she must be 
aware it is tne inevitable consequence of defeat — ^there 
to take our trial. Let her rather rejoice that it is in an 
honourable, though perhaps a mistaken cause, that her 
husband will appear before the tribunal of his country ; 
and that amons his fellow-prisoners he may couiit the 
noble Eari of Derwentwater, the good Yisoount Ken- 
more, and many more of unsullied hbnour. 

" W**®** I mdke use of the word * prisoners,' let her 
not picture to herself handcuffs and irons, a dark and 
damp dungeon : we are poorly lodged, it is true, but we 
are not deprived of necessary comforts. If I could see 
my 'Winifred — But that is now impossible. 

" She may rely upon my summoning her when there 
is a hope of her bising allowed to cheer me with her 
presence. I should think myself unworthy of her true 
and devoted aflfection, if I did not place on it the implicit 
reliance which it deserves. Adieu, my beloved! I know 
that, next to Heaven, I am.ever in your thoughts ; neither 
do you need to be assured that you are loved with equa) 
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truth and fervoun Profesnions are needless between 
those whose souls are united* as ours hate ever been ! 
And yet there is a satisfaction in tracing with my own 
hand the words which I trust will reach my WinifredV 
eyes, — th^t whenever, however death miay meet me, 
my last prayer shall be for her» my last thought on her, 
and that I firmly believe the affection which fills my soul 
must surviveT death itself ; that I am, and ever have been, 
her true and faithful husband, 

**NlTHSDALE. 

** P. 8. I hope I have engaged a countryman of these 
parts to convey this safely to your hands, under the 
promise of a handsome reward upon the safe delivery 
of the latter.** 

^ * ■ 

Full many a time did Lady Nithsdale read over the 
assurance of that afiection which she never doubted. 
She laid the precious document next her heart ; and 
then she summoned once more the^ English peasant, who 
she thought had probably beheld her lord with his own 
eyes. ' ' 

He was ushered into her presence ; and iiever did two 
human beings formjp their outward appearance, a more 
striking contrast, than the pale, slender, high-bom count- 
ess, whose anxious dountenance bore the traces of deep 
feeling, whose transparent complexion varied with every 
word she uttered, whose shrinking form seemed as if 
every breath of wind might blow it away, while the light ^ 
which shone from her eye spoke a soul capable of with- * 
standing the storms of adverse fortune; and Dickon, 
who with 9tout and sturdy limbs, and a ruddy counter 
nance, beaming with health and good cheer, mi^i^ed with 
a sort of rustic, merry cunning, stood una wed before her. 

** You saw my lord your own self, did you not, ^y 
good friend f ' inquired Lady Nithsdale, with a degree 
of timidity and anxiety in her tone. - 

*^ An it please your ladyship," answered Dickon, with 
a scrape of the foot and a pull of the hair, ^* I saw a many 
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of the rebels, great and small, one day» wh^i they were 
changing their quarters/' 

^ But it was my lord himself, the Earl of Nkfasdale, 
who intrusted you with the packet you brought even 
now?'* 

^ Yes, I take it, it was ; for the packet was directed 
to the Countess of Nithsdale, and the gentleman told me 
to take it to his wife, and to be sure and give it into her 
own hands, without fail, myself; and he sdd, if I did, I 
should be sure to get a handsome reward ; that nothing 
would be too good for me, and such like, he said. He 
was a civil-spoken gentleman, and very free of his 
promises." . . 

^' You have been rewarded for your pains, I hope. I 
gave orders to my waiting- woman to see to youc wishes 
in every respect" 

^ Oh I she is a smart lass, that, and she behaved very 
civil to me, and I am nowise dissatisfied. Only per- 
haps a trifle from your ladyship's own fair hand ; she is 
but a waitine-woman after all/' added Dickon, not for- 
getting the eleventh commandment, and making another 
scrape, which he meant should savour of gallantly. 

Lady Nithsdale slipped some additipnal gold into his 
hand. '' And did my lord look well?" she inquired. 

*' Yes, very well, my lady,. as far as I know.. Just. as 
*well as the other lords he was along with ; only a trifle 
paler. He did not look, my lady, as if he had visited his 
own buttery-hatch quite so lately as I have." 

** Alas I was he very pde ? Tell me, in pity tell oie 
all the truth." 

''Nay, madam ! don't put yourself in such a fluster. 
He looked pale, just like all the rest of them." 

Lady Nithsdale turned away for a moqaent She 
could scarcely endure to commune with one who saw iir 
her noble husband but a man, like other men : and yet 
this peasant had seen him, he had heard his voice; from 
him alone could she hope to learn any particulars. 
Dickon, who was not wanting in natural shrewdness, 
perceived, that his 'answers did not give entire satisfac- 
tion ; and when Lady Nithsdale again turning towards 
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hhn inquired whether her lord iQpyed with a firm step, or 
whether hiei health did not appear to have suffered from 
long confinement,' he answered-r- , 

'^Oh, bless your heart, my lady, he walked as strong, 
and looked lusty and hearty; quite different from the 
other lords I Ob! he's a fine gentleman, sure enough, 
and looked more like a prince than any thins else." 

*'He has a noble carriage, in good sooth," rejoined 
Lady Nithsdale ; '^ and sorrow has not yet subdued his 
lofty bearing ?•' 

" Lord saire you, my lady I he was quite of a different 
sort .from the rest of them. They seemed like a rabble 
by the side of him : anybody might have known him 
amonff a thousand !" 

^ They might, indeed. And when he spoke, did his 
voice SQsmd full and mellow as ever 7" * 

** Why, he spoke somewhat low, for he did not wish 
everybody to hear ; but methought it was a marvellous 
good voice, quite different from the other rebels." 

Lady Nithsdak hung upon his words with delight, and 
foi^ot that at first she had "thought him incapable of esti- 
mating her lord's superiority over his fellows. 

''And can you 'tell me how my lord was lodged, and 
how he was attended ?" 

" Why, as I hav^ heard say, very well lodged ; not so 
handsomely as he would be here in such a castle as this, 
but right well lodsed as times go ; and they say that the 
rebels they live like fighting-qocks, and there is revelry 
of all kinds going on among them. But that's among the 
young lords," added Dickon, who saw he had not now. 
touched the right string; ''not my Lord Derwent water 
and my Lord Nithsdale, they are* quite of another sort; 
but some of the young gallants, and young Bottair of 
Athol — oh I he's a comely young fellow, that ! — and they 
do say that pretty Kate Mu^rave — " 

The countess began to think she had conversed long 
enough with the trusty messenger, especially after his 
supper at the buttery-hatch ; and repeating her thanks 
in the manner most satisfactory to the worthy Dickon, 
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die dismuBed him to seek the repose he most need after 
hisjoumey. 

The cheyalier's' arrival, which Lord Nithsdale in his 
ktter liad considered ahnost certain, had not yet taken 
place: and although the Earl of Mar was resolved, |>y 
keeping possession of Perth, to retain at least one town 
where his roaster nvight be sure of an honourable and 
safe reception ; the defection of the whole clan of Fraser, 
the advance of the Earl of Sutheriand, the reinforce- 
ments which strengthened the Duke of Argyle's army 
from the regular troops, whose presence was no longer 
required in England^ rendered each day the situation of 
the Jacobite general more desperate. 

Still, having formally invited the chevalier to put him- 
self at the head of the insurrectionary army, Mar felt 
himself under the necessity of keeping hii^ remaining 
troops together, to protect the person of the prince when 
he should effeot his landing. In this dilemma, he pro- 
posed a military oath in the name of Kmg James the 
jSighth ; but the attempt to bind toother those who 
were only waiting for an excuse to disperse, proved as 
unavailing as his previous proposal ot an assodation. 
All the principal chiefs and leaders complained that they 
had been deluded by promises which had never been 
fulfilled. They insisted — and there was much reason in 
their ailments — that they had no more grounds for 
now believing that the king was on the point of arriving, 
than that the long promised arms, ammunition, and 
treasure, should be ^ent from France ; and from this 
period a party was established in the very army of the 
ISarlof Mar which declared for opening a negotiation 
with the Duke of Ai^le. 
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CHAPTER XiV. 

* ♦ * ♦ Since I parted hence, 
I have beheld misfortune fa^se tp'face ; , 
Have marked the illi of desolating. war 
In all the^ sad details kings never see. 
The sun that rifles on the peasant's toil, 
In happ^ lands not visited by War, 
. ' And gilds their waging harvests with his beams, 
With barren splendour glares ondeifert fields - 
Depoputated by the sword. The gale 
Sweeps sullen o*e)r them, loaded with the criee 
Of fir^tic widows and of orphan babes, 
I'hat else had boriie upon its gladsome wing 
^ The careless carol of the husbandman, 
Tilling in peace and liberty his field. 

Gonzalvo of X^ordwa. ^ 

Reports oCthe in^gnities to which the noble prisoners 
had been Exposed on their journey to. London, failed not 
to reach Scotland ; indignities which, galling enough in 
themselves^ were not likely to be sofSned in the re- 
counting. 

Upon their arrival at Bariiet, they were all, without 
distinction of petsons, pinioned with cords. By some 
of the younger and more hot-headed of the noble rebels 
this humiliating ceremony was not submitted to without 
remonstrance and resistance. Lord Nithsdale simply re- 
marked to the Earl of Wintoun, " Degrade not yourself, my 
friend, by bandying words with those who are appointed to 
execute the behedts of their superiors : the disgrace is on 
them who exult in this unworthy triumph ; not on us who 
vare thus triumphed over. Surely, Seaton, you wQuld 
rather endure than inflict such insults." . Presently, how- 
ever, he added, while be held his hands to have the cords 
attached, *' I gt^nt you, I should be sorry m^ wife should 
witness this. My gentle Winifred I thy shrinking, sensi- 
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live pride would never brook seeing thy husband thes 
manacled. For the first |ime, I rc^ice that thou art far, 
far away." 

At Highgate the prisoners were met by a large de- 
tachment of horse grenadiers and foot-guards, and here 
a halter was placed around the neck of each horse, 
which was held "by a common soldier, walking by its 
side. 

In this mode did they "make their entrance into the 
metropolis, accompanied by a concourse of people, shout- 
ing at them and revilinig them; ^ some loading them with 
alnise, some singing scurrilous songs, and many beating 
upon warming-pans, in allusion to the popular notion 
concerning the. birth of the chevalier. 

With these increased indignities the spirit of Lord 
Nithsdale was excited. . As he rode on, his earriage be- 
came each moment more lofty ; his dark brow assumed 
a more awful gloom ; his -eye, from beneath its shade, 
flashed defiance on the mob ; his nostrils dilated ; the curl ■ 
of his contemptuous lij) plainly expressed how utterly he 
de^spised the mean taunts of the senseless rabble ! Thus 
erect, undaunted, he passed on through the crowded 
suburbs ; but before they entered the streets, a separation 
took place between those whose destination was dif- 
ferent. 

General Forster and Brigadier MackintQsli were 
taken to Newgate, some to the Marshalsea, some to the 
Fleet ; -while Lords Nithsdale, Derwentwater, Ken- 
hiure, Widdrington, Nairne, &c. were conveyed to the 
Tower. 

The moment of parting from their companions in mis- 
for^ne, those with whom they liad shared hopes and 
fears, with whom they had enjoyed triumph and endured 
defeat, was one of bitterness; a parting, too, which to 
all might be, and to many proved, an eternal one ; one 
which took place under the gaze of an insulting popu- 
lace, and under circumstances which admitted of no 
word of kindness, no last injunction, not even the pres- 
sure pf the friendly hand ! 

At that moment all former differencesof opinion were 
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forgotten; the prudent counsel neglected, the headstrong 
perse^e^ce in contrary measures^ the impatient rejec- 
tion of advice, the contempt of timely warnings, all faded 
from t;he mind. As the different bands receded from 
each other's view,the^ saw but the trusted companion in 
arms, the fellow-sufiferer, endeared by similar misfor- 
tones. 

The Earl of Nithsdale and the other noblemen pro- 
ceeded towards Westminster Bridge, where, according 
to custom,, they were placed in a government barge, and 
were rowed down the river to the Tower. The boat 
shot London Bridge; it was admitted t|irough the Trai- 
tor's Gate ; and, as it darted from the open daylight 
under the three low and gloomy arches, each prisoner 
cast a lingering look behind him, and, as he withdrew his 
eyes, met those of his conapanions. 

There was no need of words to express the feelings of 
'that moment; each read his neighbour's but too plainly 
in his own; each was aware the other felt he had taken 
bis last look at the free bright world without tlie prison- 
walls. And, alas ! to more than one waa it indeed but 
too truly his^ last glimpse of freedom ; more than one was 
doomed never to pass those barriers," but to take his trial 
at Westminster Hal], and then to mount the scaffold upon 
Tower Hill. 

Not a word was spoken. The splash of the waves 
against the ^tone stairs^ as the sudden entrance of the v 
barge into the -narrow landing-place caused the inuddy 
sullen water to overflow the l^ttom steps and as quickly 
to recede, the hdlow echo of the oars as they were shifted, 
were the only sounds heard. 

' The barred gates were unlocked, and the prisoners, 
one by one, mpunted the dank steps, and emerged into 
daylight, opposite the Bloody Tower. They heard the 
portsus closed and barred behind them ; they heard the 
splash of the portcullis as it waslet down into the water, 
and each was then delivered over to the warder, in whose 
apartments lodgings were assigned to him. 

As long as he remained exposed to the observations of 
others, the most acute phymognomist could not have per- 
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ceived any alteration in the countenance of the Earl of 
Nithsdale. He had, as it were, set his features to an 
expression of calm contempt and stoical endafance, which 
he would allow no circumstances to alter. With a firm 
step — a lofty, unembarrassed air — he followed his guide 
into the small and narrow apartment which was destined 
to his use. He showed no emotion when the cords were 
removed from his wrists, and he^replied with punctilious 
politeness to the civilities of the yrarder. 

At length the door was closed upon him — he was left 
in solitude ; no eye was upon him, and he was able to 
relax for a moment from the imperturbable composure 
which he had forced himself to maintain. He hid his 
face in his hands, and allowed the thought of his beloved 
wife,, the memory of his innocent children, whom he 
erhaps was never, never more to behold, to rush over 
lis soul ! 

With what tenderness did the recollection of home 
overpower himf — ^ihe thousand every-day enjoyments, 
which are not prized till they are lost ! 

The current of these enervating thoughts was checked 
by the sounds of steps upon the stairs, and he had only 
time to resume the unmoved countenance he had before 
preserved, when the entrance of some menials and attend- 
ants again forced him to repress the emotions which, 
though repressed, could not be extinguished. 

The bringing in of his few necessary packages, the 
arrangements for his personal accommodation, the prep-' 
arations for some refreshment, were all inexpressibly 
irksome to him ; and he impatiently awaited the welcome 
solitude of night, when he flight revel in the hixury of 
thinking of the happy past, the wretched present, the 
fearful future, without a witness. 

It was at this moment of general dismay, when, as v^e 
have already mentioned, each day saw the gradual dimi- 
nution of the Earl of Mar's army — when the greater 
proportion of the most zealous Jacobites were already in 
the hands of government — 'in the midst of increasing dis- 
affection among his remaining partisans — ^that the unfor- 
tunate descendant of the house of Stuart landed in his 
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native country, at Peterhead, on the twenty-second of 
December, in the year 1718. 

He arrived dmost as a fugitive. He bad been obliged 
to traverse Nortnandy in disguise ; his retinue consisted 
but of six gentlemen ; and when the IBarl of Mar, the 
Earl Marischal, and some others, to the number of thirty, 
went from Perth to kiss the hand of the prince for whose 
cause they were in arms, they found him at Fetteresso, 
suffering with a severe attack of ague. 

Neither in bodv nor mind was he capable of inspiring 
hii^ adherents with the ardour which could alone turn or 
even arredt the untoward course of events. Mutual dis- 
couragement was the feeling consequent upon this melan- 
choly meeting. The unwelcome news which awaited 
the chevaliejh, that,^for a month previous to his landing, 
the resolution had been taken to evacuate Perth, did not 
tend to dispel the despondency natural to him ; while, in 
the speech wjiich he naade to the privy council, whom 
he had immediately proceeded to name, the despairing 
view which he took of his own situation' pierced every 
moment through the words of hope which he thoi^ht 
himself bound to utter. He closed his address by saying, 
♦* That for him it would be no new thing to be unfortunate ; 
his whole life, even from his cradle, had shown a constant 
series of 'misfortunes ; and he Was prepared, if it so 
pleased God, to suffer the extent of the threats which his 
enemies threw out against him." ., 

With a spirit thus crushed by repeated disappointments, 
and a constitution impaired by illness, did this ill-fated 
prince proceed to act the sovereign to a diminished 
and dispirited party of disunited followers* >^ 

The intelligence of his arrival was speedily communi- 
cated to Seaforth, Huntley, and all the otherxhiefi who 
had formerly flocked to his standard, and who had with- 
drawn, wearied out by his protracted delay; but Aey 
were summoned in vain — ^none of them heeded, the 
notice. 

Preparations were made for King James's coronation 
at Scone ; a day of thanksgiving was appointed for his 
safe arrival ; prayers were offered up for his majesty in 
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all th^ churched ; the currency of foreign coins was en- 
joined ; and the convention of the Scottish estates was 
called together. , , 

The Countess. pf Nithsdale etperienced a momentary 
se.ncation of hope and exultatibn when she heard that the 
monarch to whom idl belonging to her had been so con- 
stantly devoted, had actually set footjn the realm .of his 
ancestors ; and her generous heart throbbed, with indig- 
nation when she heud of the nobles who neglected to 
obey his summons. She thought how different would 
have been the conduct of her own brave lord; and she 
resolved to do as, if he had been at liberty, he would 
himself have done, and as he seamed, by what hes^d 
concerning General Forster, to eipe<^t her to do. She 
therefore prepared herself for journe3dng to Scone, there 
to pay the hoipage she conceived to be due to her lawfid 
sovereign. 

She Uravelled privately, not to attract the notice of the 
royalists ; but as she passed through the country which 
lies^ between Stirling and Perth, ^11 was one scene of 
desolation. By an edict of Jameses, the villages of Auch- 
terarder, Blackford, and Dunning^ and other hamlets, 
had been destroyed by fire ; houses, corn, and forage had 
all been laid waste, lest they should eSord quarters to his 
enemies. 

Helpless women and desolate children had been de- 
prived of their homes ; the blackened walls of the build- 
uigs which had been burnt, contrasted cheerlessly ynth 
the ^now which covered the' ground. 

Lady Nithsdale's journey was one of sorrow and dis- 
may. Sh^ thought upon the days of her youthful enthu- 
siasm, and ishi^ locked into her hea^rt in vain to find it there. 
She remembered how in her Flemish convent her girlish 
heart had beaten when she imagined her king actually on 
British land, and herself a witness of the joyous restora- 
tion ; and her childish dream was fulfilled : the king was 

Hame, hame, hame-^ 
Hame to his ain countree : 

but nnfifortune, disappointment, time, had worked their 
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effect; and, with her husband a prisoner, her children 
banished, her country laid waste, she could not work up 
her feelings to the pitch of loyalty which she had deemed 
it her duty to experience. 

At length the feir town of Perth rose to her view, and 
the broad Tay swejjt gracefully arou^nd it. She saw the 
ancient palace of Scone, the spot where all the Scottish 
kings had been crowned, and she tried to feel assured 
that ** the king would enjoy his own again." 

That night she took up her lodgings in Perth ; aiid the 
following day she repaired to the royal palace of Scon^, 
there to kiss the hand of het* monarch. 

She felt a universal trepidation; not so mucli from 
th« awe which majesty inspires, ast from the fear.of seeing 
her king in a condition so unbecoming his dignity. A 
noble mind shrinks from seeing nobility degraded; and 
she felt more abashed at the poor attendance around the 
king, and at the want of 3tate in his appointments, than 
others do at all the pomp and ceremony^f the most gpr^ 
geous and splendid court. 

The chevalier received the Countess of Nithsdale.with 
what he meant to be marked attention ; but his manner 
was subdued-^his bearing dejected ; partly through his 
late illness, and partly from that consciousness of being 
marked out for misfortune which pervaded his every look, 
his every action. There was a melancholy majesty in his 
thin person, and his handsome but pale features, which 
(although united with a certain stiffness and reserve, little 
calculated to find favour in the sight of the adventurous 
and the desperate, who alone adhered to his cause) inter- 
este(j Lady Nithsdale while it saddened her. 

The Earl of Mar presented her to the chevalier, whom, 
upon her entrance, she found engaged in^ conversation 
with the Earl Marischal in one of t^e windows that over- 
looked the flat country between the palace and the Tay. 
She dropped upon both her knees^ overcome with emotion 
at finding herself in the actual presence of her kin^, and 
with grief at the desolate appearance of all around him — 
of all without and all within his residence. ~ 

He quickly raised her, and, imprinting on her marble 
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forehead a royal kiss, he professed bis satisfaction at be- 
coming personally acquainted with .one whose family had 
ever teen faithful servants to his own. 

The measured expressions chiljed b0r ; she had never 
before looked upon the sacrifices made wittier by the Her- 
berts or the Maxwells but as the performance of a bounden 
duty, in which they had not failed ; but when these sacri- 
fices seemed to be considered in the same light bv him 
for whom they had been fnadct their magnitude and their 
extent increased i^i her eyes. The chevaUer tlien inquired 
whether she had received news lately from; the earl her 
husband. , 

Her eyes filled with tears, the inquiry was made in so 
cold, so formal a tone :-— '^ But once, sire, since he has 
been a prisoner;*' and had she at that moment attemp^d 
a longer sentence, her voice would have failed her alto- 
gether. 

. ''We hope that the worthy lord^ health continued 
unimpaired by confinement ?" 

She struggled, with her feelingsv and replied, " My 
lord complained not of any personal privation or hard- 
ship. His thoughts were all, as they ever have beeii, for 
his kin^ his country, and his faith !" , 

'' It IS n^ many years since we once had an interview 
with the Earl of Nithsdale in Flanders; and if our 
memory does not fkil, we were then sufiering from this 
same aguish complaint which discomposes us at present 
Methinks pur health is always least fitted for exertion 
and fatigue when circumstances call most imperiously for 
both I But so it has ever been with us T' He .sighed, and 
his eyes instinctively sought the ground. Then turning 
again to the countess, *' Is your ladyship's seat situated 
far from hence?" he inquired; for, a stranger to Scot- 
land, he knew not the topc^raplucal details of the 
country. 

" Please your majesty, I journeyed from my husband's 
CQstle of Terreagles near Dumfries." . ' 

" We hope your journey was prosperous and agreeable, 
although we fear in this weather it n^ust have been sooie- 
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\vhat tedious. Dumfries is some days' journey hencei I 
fancy.'* ^ 

Lady Nithsdale thought upon the villages in ashes, the 
desolated fields, and could not find words for her reply, 
but contented herself with bowing assent; when, .turn- 
ing to the Earl of Mar, the chevalier remarked, that if 
the present severe weather continued^ the Tay would 
soon be completely frozen over. "In that case," he . 
continued, " the river will no longer be serviceable as a 
protection and defenpe." 

" Neither will it be any impediment to the design I 
have been explaining to your majesty," replied the e&rl 
in a low voice. 

LadjrNithsdale soon after retired from the royal inter- 
view, discouraged and dissatisfied. She had never found 
the desired opportunity of speaking her husband's senti- 
ments concerning General Forster ; and she now felt 
intimately cohvinced how wild and hopeless an enter- 
prise it must ever have been, to replace on the throne one 
who was so httle calculated to cpnquer or to win it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Nay, heed them not, faif Margaret ; true, they are 
Untutor'd, and in 'haviour surly, rough; ' 
Bat they have hearts, nor uhaequainf ed are 
"With sturdy charities and strons affections — 
. As. oft within the prickly husk lies lapped 
The sweetest kernel. 

Unpuhlithed Poems. 

The Countess of Nithisdale had intended to return for 
the present to Terreagles, till $he could ascertain wiiat 
course would be most pleasing to her husband, when, upon 
her return from Scone, she received a letter from the 
Duchess of Montrose, which decided at once what was 
the line of conduct it noW became her duty, as well as her 
inclination, to pursue. The, duchess's epistle was con- 
ceived in the following terms : — 

" Though the late unfortunate events have separated 
Christian Montrose from her dear Lady Nithsdale, her 
friend and cousin must Hot imagine that sne has forgotten 
the happy days she spent at Terreagles, or that the affec- 
tion she then professed has aught abated. Trust me, 
dearest cousin, I have felt for you, as I em sure you Would 
have felt for me, had the cause you have espoused proved 
successful, and had my husband been the sufferer in that 
whiclr he esteems the just one. 

*' At my earnest request, my lord duke has constantly 
made inquiries concerning the prisoners in the Tower^ 
and your good lord arrived there in health and safety on 
the tenth. I understand he is not fnconvediently lodged, 
and I do not learn that he is in want of aiiy necessary 
comforts ; indeed, many of y6ur party who have been 
slack in opmly joining the insurrection, make peace with 
their consciences by supplying the Jacobite prisoiiers 
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Vtxih money and luxuries of all kinds. I have heard say, 
that when in the streets it has been difficult to procure 
silver for a suinea, in the various prisons changie for large 
sums might DC procured in silver and in gold. They say 
also, that among the more wild and thoughtless of the 
prisoners, much mirth and revelry prevail ; and, as J hear, 
they so confidently rely upon the merit of their uncondi- 
tional surrender at Preston, that they trouUe themselves 
but slightly concerning their approaching trials. It is 
reported, that the Earl of Derwentwater observed to 
your ^ood lord, that many of his followers y^ere fitter 
mhabitants for Bridewell than a state prison! 

»* Let not my dear cousin be needlessly alarmed, when 
I tell her that the lords* will be impeached on the tenth of 
January, and that I have reason to believe that my Lord 
Nithsdale would not now deem .it unadyisable that she 
should repair to liOndon. Indeed, I am informed that 
his most earnest wish is to see he^ ; and I have no doubt 
that, supposing the result should not be so favourable as 
|nany of the more sanguine are inclined to believe, her 
presence may prove of service as well as of comfort to 
her lord. 

" I should aidvise her to lodge herself privately, as, to 
liiy poor way of thinking, any appearance of rank or 
splendour may not be agreeable to those in power ; and 
I think I am not mistaken when I say, that the riotous 
mode of livingof many of those in confinement does not 
serve to forward their cause. 

" I would myself have visited the good Earl of Niths- 
dale, that I might inform you how it fare.d with him, had 
it b^n fitting that I should do so openly ; but my lord 
duke deemed such a measure would not be advisable ; 
and as to visiting him privately, I feared that you, and 
others might suspect your noble husband of haying 
learned from young Bottair of Athol, that a prisoner may 
be a very dangerous gallant ; that — 

* Stone walls dd not a prisoii make.* 

'* * Madcap Christian,' as you called me once at Ter- 
reagles, is not so void of discretion as to run the risk of 
VOL. L — hi 
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being taken for one of the ^divine Altheas/ who come 
* to whisper at the grate.' 

'* Indeed, I am sobered since those days; and these 
are times Which may make the most unthinking refieet. 
Sad-or merry, thoughtfiil or giddy, my heart is still with 
my dear cousin, and she may count on my willing ser- 
vices, should the time arrive when they may be i:e6foL 
Sh^ wilt not fail to let me know when she arrives in 
London ; and, meanwhile, she will believe me her faithful 
and affectionate friend and cousin, , ^ 

'* Christian Montrose." 

This letter had followed Lady Nithsdale from Terre- 
agles, which had occasioned some delay in- its coining to 
band. It had been brought by Walter Elliot, an oI4 
and trusty servant, who had been ever in the confidence 
of his master, aiid on whom Lady Nithsdale had relied 
for advice and protection since the absence of her hus- 
band. , 

Her resolution was instantly taken ; with Amy Evans 
and Walter Elliot, she determined at all hazards to set 
forth upon her journey ; 6at in the condition of the 
country at that period, means of conve3rance were not 
easily procured ; and it was highly expedient she should 
escape all observation : she therefore gladly availed her- 
self of such steeds as Walter Elliot could procure in the 
exigency of the moment, and although totally unaccus- 
tomed to hofse exercise, proceeded in this manner as far 
as Newcastle. 

She there parted with the horses, and took the stage, 
thinking she should thus travel more expeditiously ; and 
trusting that, when quite beyond the boundaries of Scot- 
land, she was not so likely to be recognised. Such had 
been the tumult of her feelings, she had scarcely had 
time to be conscious of fatigue or cold/ or to be aware of 
the strange and unusual companions with whom she was 
occasionally brought in contact. When, however, she 
found herself, enveloped in her cloak, her hood brought 
low over her face, and ensconced in a comer of the 
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heavy and lumbering vehicle, she found leisure to think, 
to feel, and to suffer. 

The capacious coach contained ^veral other passen« 
ger^ but Lady Nitbsdale heeded them not; their dis- 
course turned chiefly on the comparative merits of 
different breeds of cattle and sheep, on Scottish Kyloes^ 
and Cheviot mutton, and she knew not what words they 
uttered, till her attention was suddenly arrested by one 
of them remarking, *' The last time I journeyed along 
this road was some six months back ; I had been as far 
as Hawick to- buy some of those famous iiorth-country 
sheepr and, to be sure, all those parts were in a fine 
disturbed state. I was obliged to come back without the ' 
sbeep. Some thought their property was safer in sheep 
than in money, for whichsoever side got the upper hand, 
butchers' meat would still be wanted ; others thought they 
should be sure of a good price when there wer6 two 
armies, as it were,, in the neighbourhood, and they asked 
ttvice dieir worth for the sheep. As for me, I would not 
give much hard money for the creatures, which might be 
taken fcom me, and killed,— and then what should I do? 
There's no telling in troublous times what's justly the 
value of any thing, so Ihad my journey fof my pains ; 
and as I came back, those rebel lords lyere going about 
prbclaiming their mock kins, and a prejtty penalty they 
are likely to pay for their folly. Why could n<ot they be 
quiet, and enjoy themsdlves at their own great houses, 
where they say the Earl of Derwentwater lived like a 
prince, and was beloved by great and small : and why 
could they not let us enjoy ourselves too ? - Farming went 
well while good Queen Anne lived: crops were pretty 
fair, and prices ^held steady ; and I don't know what folks 
would have more, not 1 1" 

''Well, it all bids fair to be quiet enough now," replied 
a rough-looking farmer, who sat opposite ; ''they'll settle 
old scores with them all. They have made away with a 
pretty many of them at once at Preston v and I know 
for certain that the king means to have off the heads of 
every one of those be has got up at London now : so^they 
will make no more distur^ce !'' 
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Amy turned an uneasy glance upon her lady, whose 
bosom she could perceive heaving rapidly bebeath the 
folds of her cloak ; but her face was towards the window, 
and the black hood concealed it from all within the coach. 
She feared to draw attention upon her, and she remained 
tranquil 

**Nay, I can't think the king will have all their heads 
off either," rejoined the jfirst spokesman. "Why, there 
are as ipany as twenty lords, to say nothing of knights, 
and gentlemen, and members of parliament, aiid such." 

^f have been informed that such are his most gracious 
majesty's intentions,*' answered the yeoman, with the 
importance of a privy-counsellor. 

^* For God^s sak^e, wh&t is jrour authority 7" e^^claimed 
the Countess of Nithsdale, unable any longer to control 
her feelings. 

** Young mistress, I do not consider myself called upon 
to give up those who tell me a bit of news." 

•• Well, neighbour, you need not be so touchy about 
your n^ws : who knows but the young woman may Have 
a friend amone som6 of the rebels, and she need not 
be the more of a rebel herself I Arothers and sisters, 
fethers and sons, have taken different sides, but they are 
not the less relations for that. Ah I that's one of the 
misfortunes of these civil wars ! They're not like a good 
war with the French, or the Dutch, or the Spanish ; when 
you know for certain that every parlez^veus^ and every 
mynheer, and' every don, is your enemy. But when 
people of one country take to fightings why, if you 
chance to be in a battle, you don't know who you may 
be killing ; and if you chance to tell a bit of news pro- 
miscuously, you don't know whose feelings you may be 
hurting. Folks should not be oyer free of their speebh 
in these times ; and, I ask your pardon, ndghbour, but 

fou should not be so positive about what such as you and 
can't know. Don't you look so sad, mistress. How 
should we, any of us, know what the king's thoughts 
arer 

** But we may know those who do know what the 
king's thoughts are ; not that I wish to hurt the gentle- 
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woman's feelings." And the farmer relapsed into «Ience, 
somewhat offended at the doubt with which his annun* 
ciation of the sovereign's private sentiments had been 
received. , 

*'Are you from Scotland, madam?" resumed the 
good-natured yeoman, whose curiosity wa.9 somewhat 
awakened by Lady Nithsdale's evident emotion. 

** Yes, Mr," answered Amy quickly. .** My friend and 
I come from Scotland kist, but we are natives of Wales;" 
which* although strictly true, would,, she imagined, lead 
their new acquaintances from suspecting who they really 
were. 

♦* And are ye for London now, my pretty lass ?" 

** Yes, sir ; our friends live in London now." 

** If this snow goes on falling at such a rate, why, I 
think we shall never get to York ; and as for you, you 
will never get to London. Vll be bound the stage will 
be stopped to-morrow. I declare there's no making out 
the hedge from the ditch, the snow has drifted so in some 
places. I don't know that I remember isuch a hard win- 
ter as this has been; My poor ewes 1" he continued, 
shaking his head; '^I fear 1 shall have bad luck with 
them. However, 'tis as the Lord pleases. I daresay 
'tis all for the best. If we have quiet times, and we have 
nothing to fight against but the seasons, as God sends 
ihem tp us, we shall do well enough. As' long as we 
are in the Lord's hands, and have only the troubles he 
sees fit to try us with, and none of those man makes for 
himself, it will all be right. Is not that true, yoiing 
woman?" 

<' Indeed, sir, I am no judge of public makers," replied 
Lady Nithsdale, in a faltering voice ; for she felt that it 
had been the Jacobites who had disturbed the public 
tranquillity ; and true and reasonable as was the senti- 
ment expressed by the yeoman, she could not echo it 
without throwing blame on those she most loved and 
honoured, or wi£out belying the opinions and the feel- 
ings of her whole life. 

'' Humph 1" replied the yeoman : " I do not call those 
public matters. I think I have said nothing but what 
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every good Cbristian dioaldimy amen to. I don't see 
how anybody can help saymg 'tis better to be in the 
hands cm the Lord than of men, not I." 

^ Nor I, indeed P' exc^imed Lady Nithsdale, with fer* 
▼oiir. ** Oh Lord, take us into Ihy bands, and deal with 
us according to thy mercy T 

^^ Well, that's much what I said, only not in snch a 
way. Verily, if 1 dont believe jshe is one of the new 
dissenters that have sprung up of late f 

Amy Evans, .anxious to withdraw observation, from 
her laOT, asked him isome question concemiim his flodc, 
and, affecting great interest in such matters, she was en- 
abled, from her youthful Welsh education, to converse 
with sufficient knowledge, of the subject to lead the 
honest, unsuspicious farmer into a detail of his^pwn plans 
and systenis, m winch he readify forgot what had at first 
excited his surprise in the bearing of the silent and se- 
rious young gentlewoman* 

By the time they reached York, his prediction con- 
cerning the weather was fully verified : the wheels of 
the heavy vehicle could scarcely cut through the deep 
snow ; and so slow was their progress, that it had long 
been dark before the stage anived at its destiiiation in 
one of the most dismal streets in the ancient city of 
York. 

The snow continued to fall during the whole of the 
night, and the next morning the roads were found to be 
so totally impassable, that not only were all stage-coaches 
and carriages of every description arrested in their pro- 
gress, but the post itself was stopped. 

Lady Nithsdale's disappointment amounted almost to 
despair. Every hour was precious. The letter which 
announced her husband's wish to see her, had already 
been somewhat , delayed on the road, and the duchess 
said that on her exertions might depend the mode in 
which his case mijght be looked upon. She thought, too, 
on his desolate, hu forlorn condition 4 she judged from 
her own feelings how intensely he must desire her pres- 
ence ; and she deemed any hardship, any scdTeriog, pref- 
erable to the mental anxiety of being shut up in Xork, 
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unable to hear of hiniy to communicate ivitb bim, to exert 
herself for him. 

The long period of suspense and of forced inactivity 
which she ha4 passed at Terreagles had been almost 
insupportably irksome;, and now, when her lord had 
expressed a wish for her company, when possibly she 
might be of real service to him, to be imprisoned in a 
dismal room in an inn at York — ^it was an affliction not 
to be endured. 

She again employed Walter Elliot to procure three 
saddle-horses ; and, in spite of his dutiful remonstrances, 
and all unused as she had ever been to brave the inclem- 
encies of the weather, or to encounter any bodily fatigue, 
she set off on horseback, through roads in which the 
snow often came up to the gii^s of the saddle. To 
Amy^ who had been a mountain-bred lass — ^who had often 
wandered about her native hills on the rou£h Welsh 
ponies — ^the undertaking was not one of such difficulty ; 
though she feared the strengthof her delicately nurtured 
lady would kiever stand such hardships ; but the soul 
which animated that apparently fragile form was such 
as to communicate to the frame some of its own power, 
and elasticity. As they jhode out of the town, the sun 
shone forth in dazzling splendour upon the brilliant white- 
ness of- the scene. The roof of each house was clothed 
with a thick soft covering of newly fallen snow, which 
the smoke of the town had not yet tarnished, though the 
power of the sun had already melted it in some degree, 
so that each gable was ornamented with a fringe of long 
pendent icicles. As they quitted the town and waded 
through the obstructed road, still the same dazzling 
whiteness presented itself to their view ; the load which 
bent down the branches -of the trees was not yet dis- 
solved ; and when the small birds, twittering in the wel- 
come sunshine, lighted on a feathered spray, they shook 
from it a shower of bright snow-flakes. . , 

To a mind at ease the scene was beautiful and cheer- 
ful ; and Lady Nitfaisdale, in the midst of her sorrows^ 
felt grateful for the cheering light and for the clear pure 
atmoq>here* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The drowsy night grows on the world, and now 
The busy crafuman and o^erlabour'd hind , 
Forget the travail of the day in sleep : 
Care only wakes, and moping pensiveness. . 

Rows. 

Turn Sim was now midway through' its course, and . 
their progress had been but slow. *' Is not my dear 
lady in need of rest?" inquired Amy Evans, as they ap- 
proached a small village, at the entrance of which there 
was a newly painted gaudy sign of the king's head. 

**No, Amy, no^ I need no rest. The consciousness 
of drawing nearer to my lord is rest enough for me." 

" But, honoured madam," interposed Walter Elliot, 
"it were not owerwise in us to push our steeds too 
hard. Tbey dumb oreatures are but flesh and bluid 
like oUr ainselves } and should they chance to knock 
up, what shall we do, Pm thinking. 'Tis weary wark 
for them lifting their. hoofs eighteen or twenty inches 
through the snaw every step they take. An' it^ please 
vour leddyship, we had better gie them a rest tit yon 
tra' looking inn." 

"Not there, good Walter, not there. Look at that 
flaring sign ! A little farther on there is another place 
of refreshment; 'tis but an humble one I grant, but at 
thia moment any will be more welcome to me than 
this." And she averted her eyes from the "King 
George's Head," in large and golden letters, which 
adorned the front of the building. The place she had 
selected was indeed but a wretched alehouse, and they 
only staid there long enough to allow the animals neces- 
sary food. She was impatient to be gone ; and as they 
seldom could proceed beyond a foot's pace, they were 
still some miles from their destined resting-place for the 
night when the short day had closed in ; the sun had 
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already set crimsoii beyond the cold snowy fields, and 
the clear deep blue of the heavens was spangled with 
innumerable stars. 

The cold was piettjing; and her attendants shiveijedt 
and wrapped their cloaks ^closer around them. At 
length they passed a blacksmith's forge ; and the bright 
sparks which darted upward through the chinks in the 
roof, the ruddy light which fiared through the open 
door, the clear blaze of the fire itself, looted invitingly 
warm. Amy could not help remarking to Walter 
Elliot how comfortable and tempting was the interior 
of the forge. 

" Art thou cold, my poor girl ?" inquired Ae countess. 

*' Why, madtm, of a surety the wind is very sharp ; 
I should have, thought your ladyship would feel it more 
keenly than myself, who have not been so softly reared, 
I have been regretting all the day that we forgot to 
bring your mantle lined with sable, which her grace of 
Montrose sent you, last winter.'' 

♦* Nay, heed me not, good Amy : I thought not of the 
cold ; but now you speak of it, the night is frosty.'* 

*' I have been fain to ask you, honoured madam, 
where your ladyship means to abide when you reach 
London?'* 

** In truth. Amy, I cannot telh I thought but of see-, 
ipg my lord: when once in London, I felt I should be. 
near to him ; but it is more than probable they will not 
allow me to share his prison, and I suppose I must seek 
lodgings. Her grace of Montrose bade me live ipri^ 
vately, and advised me not to affect any state in my 
accommodations; but I amiittle used to the bustle of 
a crowded city, and scarcely know how I must pro* 
ceed.'*^ 

** If your ladyship will excuse my boldness, I have 
been thinking that I know of some one who might stand 
our friends I)oes not your ladyship recollect, when you 
were in Wales, just at the entrance of the village, about 
a mile from Poole Castle, a low white house, with a 
high tiled roof composed of many gables and strange 
angles? Two goodly cypress trees grew before tJM 
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windovirs on each side of the gravel walk which led'to 
the porch, and the trim garden was fenced from the 
road by a low stone, wall and a laurustinus hedge 
within. Your ladyship must remember they were the 
finest laufustinuses in all. the country, and they were 
always the first in bloom in that sheltered spot." 

"Yes; I think I remember the white house » Amy; 
the sun seemed ever to shine upon it, and make it gleam 
white against the green bill whioh rose behind.'' 

" Sure enough, madam, that was it. The midday 
sun shone full upon it, just about the hour your ladyship 
and your honoured mother were used to take your cus- 
tomary airing. And do you remember, madam, a tall 
pale gentleman who- wore his hair parted up the middle 
of his forehead, and hanging long overhis ears : it was 
silver white, for he was very old ?" 

"Oh, yes 1 I recollect him very well, for he used to 
lean over the gate that opened upon the road, and' 
watch our carriage as it drove by. He always bowed 
with a respectful yet a stateljrair to my mother as we 
passed ; and I well . remember her saying he had been 
a cavidier in King Charles the First's time, and she re- 
gretted that his increasing infirmities did not allow him 
to visit her, for she would have been proud to receive 
under her roof one who had been a faithful servant to 
his master in times of trouble. If I mistake not, my 
mother said that when quite a youth he had been one 
of the gallant cavaliers who rode post along this very 
road to carry to the king at York the news of each 
day's proceedings in the parliament. Would we had 
their steeds and their strength ! by this time we might 
have reached London;" 

" Well, madam, this old gentleman had a young 
daughter who was little older than myself. Her mother 
bad died early; and the old gentlieman had no com- 

Enion but the merry maiden, and the merry maiden 
d none but her reverend but melancholy father. She 
made acquaintance with me oueL May morning, when 
we were gatherinfi^ cowslips and primroses for our gar- 
lands. I was to oe queen, and she gave me all her 
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pcsietSt to help adprn my crown ; and when we all cBXtie 
round, a troop of laoghfng ^irls with our garlands, 
Colonel Hilton gave me a gdd piece. After that we 
often met; and as the colonel found that my mother 
was looked upotimore as a friepd than as a servant by 
the. honoured duchess ; and as I was somewhat better 
taught than other maidens of my degree, he would often 
let us pass an afternoon together, and young Mrs* Melli- 
cent Hilton would teach me sbme of her songs, and read 
to me from her beautiful books, and in return I in- 
structed her in many curious stitches and rare sorts of 
embroidery ; and thus we whiled away the hours,; and 
she promised that we always should be friends, though 
she was a lady, and I but the daughter of a menial. 
She married a Mr. Morgan a few months before your 
ladyship came into Wales: they said the old cavalier 
did not well like the match, for Mr. Morgan's family 
had turned against King James the Second; but he 
was^ a well-favoured young man ; and Mrs. Mellicent, 
poor soul, saw no one^ else, so it was but natural she 
should incline towards him. - , 

" The poor old colonel died soon after ; but before he 
died he grew quite fond of his son-in-law, and he left 
all he had been able to save of his property to him and 
to Mrs. Mellicent, provided they added his name of 
Hilton to that of Morgan.* I have since heard that Mr. 
Morgan is in favour with the new people, and that he 
has a place about the new court, so 1 think she must 
have it in her power to serve us ; and, if Amy Evans's 
old playmate, Mrs. Mellicent, has not quite forgotten 
the pleasures and the pastimes of her youth, I am sure^ 
she will have the inclination to do so/' 

" My good and thoughtful Amy I and do you know ^ 
where Mrs. Morgan now resides?" 

" Yes, dearest madam. ^Twas only in 4he last letter 
I received from Wales that I learned many of these 
particulars about my old friend, and that she was just 
settled in her new house in Bloomsbury." 

** But if her husband is so stanch a Whig, 'tis more 
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than probable she will look coldly on me, who am the 
wife of one wliom she thinks a rebel." 

** Nay, madam, but she loved her good old father 
dearly, though she would have been loath to give up her 
itweeti^art for what then seemed a by*gone matter. 
She would affect you none the less for being of the same 
way of thinkmg as the parent to whom she was ever a 
dutiful child; and, moreover, the World may work 

Seat changes in the hearts of those who live in it, but 
rs. Mellieent Hilton^s must be sorely changed, indeerd, 
if she is not one whose eyes will overflow at any tale of 
wo, and if she will stop to calculate the chances of suc- 
cess before she troubles herself to assist a fellow*crea- 
ture in distress. Her old father used ofteii to bid her 
have more discretion ii^ her kindness, and. to tell her 
she gave her alms to those who least deserved them ; 
but she never could say " No" to any one that asked 
charity in a piteous tone of vpic^ ; and the very dogs 
about the white manor-house were kept so fat by Mrs. 
Mellieent that you might tell them from any others by 
their good case. And then, madam, it ^eems to my 
poor judgment that one who. knows something of the 
court, and yet is not so very great as the Duke of 
Montrose, or bis lordship's cousin her grace of Buc- 
cIcugh,or the Earl of Pembroke, or any of those nobles, 
may prove of service in a qfuiet wSty, when such great 
people might fear to attract notice." 

"There i$ much truth in what you say. You have 
a pertinent judgment, Amy, and it may be of good 
avail ; we will think more of this. But we ai^e draw- 
ing near our place of destination.. See I by the lights 
gleaming from so many windows, this must be a con- 
siderable town. Walter, is it not here We are to pass 
the night?" 

♦* Yes, madam. Your leddyship maun set up here for 
the night, an it. so please you. I weel know, for one, 
that my puir nag could na' carry me a mile farther." 

The snow became less deep as they approached the 
metropolis, the roads more beaten, and they were en- 
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abled each day to compass longer journeyd. On the 
evening of the 29d of January they entered .London. ^ 

Lady Nithsdale's first impulse would have led her to 
the Tower, but it was too late to hope for admittance; 
and she thought that from the Duchess of Montrose she 
was most likely to learn how it fared with her husband, 
and what steps it might ^be most' advisable for her to 
take, , ^ 

Leaving Amy, therefore, to make what arrangements 
were necessary for their accommodation, she instantly 
took coach, apd proceeded to the residence of the Duke 
of Montrose. She sent word by a servant to the 
duchess, that a person desired to see her grace upon 
business of importance, and with the message she gave 
a written billet," entreating to see her in private. She 
did not sign the paperi hot feeling assured how fai* any 
communication with the wife of a state prisoner might 
compromise the duchess herselfc She was certain that 
the sight of her handwriting would procure her instant 
admission ; and yet the few moments she passed wait- 
ing in the street were spent in a. state of mental agita- 
tion which surprised herself. 

It was a painfully new situaticin for the daughter of 
the Duke of Powis, who was thoroughly iitibued with 
the indeliblenobility of aristocratic; birth, to find herself 
alone, in a hired coach, as a suitor at the door of ohe 
with whom she had ever lived on terms of equality and 
intimacy. It was not that she doubted the kindness, 
the sincerity, the generosity, of her good friend and 
cousin 1 but she now felt more lost, more unprotexjted, 
in the busy, noisy, thronged streets of London than she 
had done in all the difficulties of her perilous journey. . 

Ctolyafew mon^nts, however, elapsed before the 
|X>rta]8 w«re- thrown open, and she found herself ush- 
ered through the rank of powdered liveried domestics, 
yho in' those days were deenoed iBdispensable appen- 
dages to the great, into a small anteroom on the grounct 
floor. 

Lady Nithsdale sank on a seat, bewildered, over- 
come. It all seemed to her like a strange dreanu 
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What news might await herl Three weeks had 
elapsed since the date of the duchess's letter — what 
fearful events might not have occurred ! 

The door opened ; the duchess appeared, beautifiil, 
brilliant, blooming, glittering in diamonds and jewels, 
and rusthng in satins and point-lace. '^ My. sweet 
cousin ! my dear Winifred I'' exclaimed the duchess. 

" Oh, Christian ! dearest friend I" and Lady Niths- 
dale rushed into her open arms, and wept dpon her 
neck. 

For twelve days body and mind had been upon thd 
stretch, and the words, the tones of kindness at this 
moment of exhaustion, completely unnerved her. 
" How isL he ?" she inquired, as she sobbed upon the 
duchess's bosom. . ^ - 

^ Well, dear cousin, well. Compose youfself ; why 
is this, my gentle, staid, tranquil cousin of Nithsdale? 
These tears, this trembling, do not promise weH for the 
work you have in hand." 

*^True, true!" exclaimed Lady Nithsdale; "it is 
over I 'twias btit a momentary weakness. I have rid« 
den a weary distance to-day," she cdntinued, attempt- 
ing to smile, and hastily pushing her hair off her broW; 
" and with a heart not well at ease," flhe added, press- 
ing her hand upon her bosom, as if to still itis throb* 
bings : " but tell me all ; I am ready now to hear, and 
to endure. On the 10th they were impeached," she 
said firmly and resolutely ; "of course, my lord pleaded 
guilty?" 

" He did. La^ Thursday, the 19th, when the lords 
sent in their repjy to the impeachment, your noble bos* 
band, with Lord- Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure, 
rieaded guilty to the articles exhibited against them. 
Lord Wintoun alone, on various pretences, petitioned 
for longer delay." 

" I knew my lord would never deny the share he 
took in this sad business," exclaimed Lady Nithsdale, 
with a confidence and pride in his integrity which for a 
moment overcame her fears for his safety. Then she 
added, in a tone which seemed to ask for reassurementi 
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f* i?tirely tfak plain clealing; this honesty, cannot Indispose 
the king J His surrender at Preston— " 

** Yes> yes, we will hope for the best," interrupted the 
diuchess, anxious to evade the question, for she was too 
well aware that the. £arl of Nithsdale was looked upon 
.with fear and suspicion ; and though she could not 
bring herself to crush Lady Njthsdale's hopes; she dared 
not ericourage them — ** only be calm and prudent." 

** Trust me, laqa now firm and resolved : 1 am ready, 
even impatient, to be stirring in my husband's service. 
It was the ^igbt of you, dear cousin, and the tones of 
your sweet voice^-r-" ■ - 

^' Wellj.no more of this : I will see . you to-niorrow, 
when we will confer more at large ; I must not now delay. 
1 am to, court to-night, as you may perceive by nil this 
gay Apparel ; my lord duke is already there in, attend- 
anoe, and I must not be late. But, before I leave you, 
let me enforce one thing ; I fear they will refuse you 
adulittance to your husband, unless you consent to share 
hifl imfNri&KKiment : this must not be ! You must remain 
at Hberty, or we cannot concert pur mestsurps; you 
.mast yourself see and speak with some I will name to 
you. j have assurances Jha:t the king will show mercy 
to several of the prisoners ; but still we all know the 
good £arl of Nithsdale has many enemies, and there is 
tl^ more need you should be in freedohi to use your in- 
fluence with them* Remember, that for his sake, you 
must not preclude yourself from sierving him far more 
effectually than you could by sharing his prison." 

" Trust me, my dear friend ; I will obey your injunc- 
tions. Whatever it may cost me, I will turn back from 
his prisoQNloor, if it is for his good that I should do so; 
May. Heaven bless and reward you, dearest cousin P' 
and ahe:9ei[!ed the duchess's hand and pressed it to her 
heart. 

^* Pshaw I silly Winifred, you need not thank me 
yet,^ replied the duchess, half turning away^ and brush- 
ing off a tear; " you must not make me weep before I 
go to court, or my eyes will make no conquests to*night, 
and my lord duHe, who loyes to hear me praised, will 
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be angry with you, fair cousin. I nsust stay with you 
no longer, or I shall play the very fool, and not be fit to 
show myself at St. James's. One kiss, dear cousin, 
and adieu ! It would pot be wise that I should absent 
myself froin the king's preseqce just now. For your 
sake I must not linger :" and the fair creature moved 
away in grace and bfeauty. 

She glided through the hall ; the splendid coach drove 
off; the, running- footmen, bearing torches,''preceded and 
accompanied her. -^ 

" How unjust," thought Lady Nitbsdale, •' is the com- 
mon accusation that pomp and splendour barden the 
heart! Where couldi IJnd more tru^ kindness and 
sympathy than in my dear cousin Christian, whose life 
has been one sunny dr^am of. unclouded brilliancy f 
But as she slowly iand thoughtfully returned in sditude 
to the temporary lodging which Amy had procured for 
her, she pondered on the duchess's words — ** My lord 
has many enemies," she said : '* how can he have ene- 
mies ? Surely, if favour is to be shown to any, to whom 
could it be more properly extended thah to him ? Does 
not the kind duchess alarm herself needlessly ? And 
yet she knows the counsels of those in power. She 
would not wish to excite unreasonable fears in my 
mind* Alas I what can she mean ? My lord was not 
one of the first to join the insurgents : Lord Derwent- 
•water was atlready in arms ; Forster was at the head of 
a considerable body of troops; the £arl of JVfar had 
set up King James's standard. Neither had he, like the 
Earl of Mar, ever made professions of. loyally to the 
house of Hanover. Greneral Forster is even now a 
niember of King George's parliament. But^ my dear 
iord is not obnoxious irom either of these causes. He 
has never been guilty of treachery, neither has he ever 
been forward in causing disturbances^in his native land; 
but when civil broils became inevitable, then— then he 
was not found wanting to the family for which bis an- 
cestors have bled and suffered. Oh! would that the 
morrow were arrived ! This long tedious night, which 
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must intervene before I can see; learn, hear, know, do 
any thing further — how wearisome, how irks6me is it !" 

Upon. her return to her lodgings; she found that Amy 
Evans, on her part, had not been idle. She had already 
sought and obtained gtn intf)rview^with her former com- 
panion, Mrs. Morgan. 

Nearly t^n years had elapsed since Mellicent Hilton 
had Mi the Welsh valley of her childhood as the bride 
of Mr. Morgan, and from that time the playfellows had 
never met ; for before Mrs. Morgan return'ed to visit 
her father in his solitude. Amy had accompanied the 
Counters of Nithsdale into Scotland. 

Mrs. Morgan was fortunately alone^ on the evening 
in question, when Amy, hajf alarmed at her^wn pre* 
sumption, presented herself at her door. 

She did not- at first recollect, in the Mrs. Ev&ns who 
was announced, the merry Amy of her chiIdho6a ; nei- 
ther would Amy h9.ve recognised, in the taU, slender, 
modish lady before her, the buxom, rosy girl who had 
climbed the mountain paths, and pulled the wild-flowers 
with her. She hesitated for «. moment, while she as- 
sured herself that, although the complexion was less 
briUiant, and the full form had fined into a mai'vellous 
tapeV waist, still the laughing blue eye was the same, 
the expression of the free hearty smile the same, although 
the dimples were not so visible in the less rounded 
cheek. - 

Mrs. Morgan, with an air of courtly breeding, bent 
herself gracefully towards the stranger, waiting till she 
opened her business ; when Amy, half abashed at the 
changes which had taken place in the exterior of her 
former fritend, half reassured by the 'kindly countenance 
which spoke that the 'heart remained unchanged, after 
making a low and respectfuLcourtesy, began with . some 
hesitation, *'that she could scarcely hope Mrs. Morgan 
would still bear in mind the childhood playmate of Mrs. 
Mellic;ent Hilton, — Amy, the daughter of old Rachel 
Evans>f Poole Castle.*' 

** What, Amy, the Queen of the May ! is it you, my 
old friend?^ exclaimed Mrs. Morgan, holding out her 
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hand with the frankness she brought from the Montgom* 
erysbire valley^ unimpaired by the intercourse she had 
since bad with the world. ^ Oh ! I have often wished 
to see you again, and often thought what happy hours 
we have passed together, when we have laughed even to 
tears without knowing wherefore, and siing for very 
want of thought and care. But, my good Amy, your 
looks speak that, §ince those days, you have been made 
acquainted with thought and care. Your countenance is 
sorrowful. Is your mother, the good Rachel, well ? And 
David ? How comes it you are still Amy Evans T . Have 
you been cruel after all T" 

** Alas 1 madam, my poor mother has been dead these 
two year^ ; she scarce survived her mistress more than 
a few weeks : but they were - both in years ; and the 
good Duke of Powis allowed her to be buried in his own 
family vauU, and she lies near her honoured mistresd the 
duchess. And as to David, my dear Mrs. Mellicent, I 
have not thought of him for many and many a year ; I 
should esteem it beneath me to pine for him I He showed 
the truth of the old saying, ' out of sight, out of mind ;' 
and I shall never be the one to prove an old provierb 
false !" answered Amy with a flash of her former spirit. 
** But, madam, I have other cares, and heavier ones, upon 
my mind. My dear mistress, the good Countess of Niths- 
daie's lord, is in prison with the other lords whom they 
call rebels, and my lady and I have rode to liOndon to 
attend him, and, as I hope, to be of some service to him. 
But we are nearly strangers in London ; and I thought, 
madam, that for old acquaintance sake, perhaps, you 
would stand our friend. I knew Mr. Morgan was nvuch 
about the palace ; and they say, madam," she continued, 
smiling, " there is nothing like a friend at court ; and so 
I made bold to come to. you at once. I thought also you 
. could perhaps inforni us where we might Io(&e respect- 
ably and yet privately ; for her grace the Duchess of 
Montrose warned my lady not to live in state, but to 
keep private." 

^ Alas 1 good Amy,^ I fear you are come on a sad 
errand/' answered Mrs. Morgan with a serious coun- 
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tenance. ^'I fear that the Earl of Nithsdale is one 
whose fate is sealed^ I hear no talk of mercy being 
extended towards fhim. So stanch a Catholic I — ^so 
influential a man on the borders of Scotland and £ng» 
land !— so forward as his family have ever been in sup- 
port of the exiled race! Alas for your poor mistress! 
Is she much attached to him t" x 

" Oh ! madam," exclaimed Amy with a face of con- 
sternation, '*it will kill my mistress if any thing hap- 
pens to my lord ! I am sure, quite sure, she could not 
outlive him," she continued, wringing her hands; "you 
never, madam, saw such love as hers ; it is not like any- 
thing else that ever I heard of, I am sure, when I see 
how she bangs upon my lord's words — how she honours 
and reveres him — how she watches his looks, and lives 
but for him-— I cannot think I ever cared any thing at all 
about David. And you, madam, you were very partial 
to Mr. Morgan ; and I well remember you were resolved 
to have him" (Mrs. Morgan,smiled) ; " but still your love 
was not like my poor mistress's T* 

" Poor soul !" said Mrs. Morgan ; " what can J do for 
her ? I would serve her, or any one in such distress, if 
I knew how I could do so. More especially, I would 
gladly serve any . one whom you seem to love so 
dearly*-" 

" I do, indeed, love my dear lady with my whole heart, 
and no one who knows her excellence could do other- 
wise." 

** Well, dear Amy, you may count on my exerting 
what little influence 1 may possess ; and Mr. Morgan is 
so kind, V am sure he will assist us, if he can. In the 
meantime, I can tell you of a worthy family with whom 
your mistress might be comfortably and respectably 
lodged. I will see Mrs. Mills to-morrow: her house is 
not far removed from the Tower, which would, I think, 
be a recommendation to the Countess of Nithsdale ;^nd 
she is a gentle, kind soul, who will be ready to weep with 
^our Iady» and will never wound her by a thoughtless or 
mdiscreet word." 

Amy Evans's countenance brighteaed. " I was right,'^ 
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she- exclaimed, ^when I told the countess, the world 
might work great changes, but it would be indeed a great 
one if Mrs. Mellicent Hilton had not still ^he kindest 
heart that ever beat. I feared I was making very bold, 
and was presuming too much upon the freedom permitted 
in childhood, when I ventured to- come to you ; but I 
thought time could never have hardened such feelings as 
yours, so as to make you resent the liberty I was taking. 
In my honoured lady's name and my own, receive our 
most grateful thanks ;" and Amy kissed the hand which 
Mrs. Morgan cordially extended towards her. 

** I will see Mris. Mills to-morrow morning ; and then, 
with the Countess of Nithsdale's permission, I will wait 
on her, and inform her what arrangements I have been 
able to make." 

"Our blessings onyou, dear madam T repeated Amy, 
as she took her leave, and hastened back to meet her 
lady upon her return from the Duchess of Montrose. 

Lady Nithsdale listened with gratitude to all that Amy 
told her; and the kindness they had both met with on 
their several missions proved the best cordial which 
could be administered to feelings so tried as hers had 
beenl Exhausted nature, however, claimed its rights, 
and she slept. The bodily fatigue whicb-caiised sleep, 

" Tired nature'iB sweet restorer, balmy sleep,*' ; 

to give a respite to the workings of her mind, may have 
assisted in enabling her to bear all that awaited her. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 

The lesB I may be blest with her company, the more I will iretire to 
God, and my own heart, whence .no malice can banish her^ My ene- 
mies may envy, but they can never deprive me of the enjoyment of her 
.Virtues, while I enjoy myself. 

Eikon BatUiki. 

As the day began to dawn, and the gray winter light 
gradually illumed the narrow dirty streets, which the re- 
mains of «now rendered more than usually dreary, the 
Countess of Nithsdale wound her way to the Tower. 

It was still too early to gain admittance, or even to be 
allowed to speak with the porter. The gates were not 
yet opened : she stood and gazed till her feelings w^re 
almost intolerably excited, and then <she paced up and 
down with a quick and hurried step, till abruptly stop- 
ping, she pressed the arm of her faithful companion. 
Amy, and pointing to the antique building, she cried in 
an accent of despair, '' He is there, Amy, he is there, and 
I cannot be with him I" 

Amy looked with awe and vague fear at the spot, 
which, from our cradle, is united in our n^inds with the 
ideas of murder, the scaffold, open elocutions, and secret 
assassination. She trembled at the certainty that her 
dear master actually lay within its fearful precincts ; and 
she turned an eye of commiseration on her lady^to 
think that she was, in sober truth, an actress in one of 
those tragedies of which we are apt to hear and read as 
of fictitious horrors. . - * 

They gazed upon the thick and muddy water of the 
moat, upon the loRy wall which rose on the other side, 
and in which the inhabitants, of whose dwellings it 
formed a part, had here and there opened windows, 
added gabled roofs, and pieced the ancient rough stone- 
work with brick additions of their own. This patch- 
work took off from its antiquity and solemnity, without 
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imparting to such a building any air of comfort. On the 
contrary, it spoke of long residence withia the narrow 
limits of a prison. 

At length the clock strqck the appointed hour, and she 
hastened to the gates to solicit an interriew with the 
lieutenant of the Tower. 

After some delay, the request was granted, when she 
received the answer the Duchess of Montrose had led 
her to anticipate. The orders were most strict that 
none should be allowed to visit the prisoners before the 
day appointed for pronouncing sentence upon them ; but 
hopes were held out to her that she niight obtain per- 
mission to share Lord Nithsdale's confinement. 

Had it not been for the fjuchess'a caution, it is more 
than probable she would gladly have accepted the conr 
ditions ; for, to foel herself so near him, and yet to be 
withheld from seeing him ; to know that he was in soli- 
tude and sadness, looking only, for her company to t^heer 
fairo, and to refuse to share his prison ; to turn away 
when she had it in her> power to look upon his face, to 
jhear again that soft, deep, melodioua vojce,— alas ! it was 
a sore trial ! But she was firm in adhering to her reso- 
lution. 8uch, however, was her agitation, that as she 
tottered from the lieutenant's apartments, some of. the 
soldiers, moved with compassion, offered her a seat for a 
few moments in the guard-roon). One kindly brought 
her a cup of water, for which she did not fail to show 
her gratitude by deeds as well as wpz^s. He acGom- 
panied her to the outer gate ; and she succeeded so well 
in working on his feelings of kindness and of self-interest, 
that she obtained from him'B promise to exert himself in 
her behalf, and an assurance that when he was on guard, 
he would not watch too narrowly which way she passed. 

With maay a lingering look towards the dismal edifice, 
she tore herself away, but it was not without a hope of 
compassing by stealth the interview which she had been 
refused. . 

She hastened to her appointment with the duchess, 
when she did not fail to tell her how faithfully ^he had 
obeyed her injunction?, how resolutely fhe bad even 
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turned from his prison-gates, when her heart burned to 
rush to her husband ; but at the same time she imparted 
to her the hopes she entertained of seeing him through 
the means of the kind-hearted guard. 

"If all that is said be triie,^' answered the duchess 
archly, " it is not so difficult to ^ain access to the prison* 
ers ; a golden key is often more potent than an iron bar ! 
Meantime, I would advise your exerting all the influence^ 
you ftriay possess with my Lord Townshend, and the 
buke of Richmond. My husband tells me they are both 
likely td advocate measures of severity ; and j'et I should 
liope the Ihike of Richmond would remember that the 
Earl of Derwentwater is his kinsman. I'he Earls of 
Danby and of Nottingharh I spoke with last night, and 
I trust with good effect They both' promised they 
would second any petition frorti the prisoners* Some 
will certainly be pardoned; but, dearest cousin, we must 
exert ourselves to the utmost, and yet our zeal must be 
tempered' with discretion. The earl, your husband, has, 
as I told you, many enemies; and I should be a false 
friend did! not confess to you that he is not one of those 
who are likely to be most leniently dealt with.*' Lady 
Nithsdal^ clasped her hands with such an expression of 
anguish, that tne duchess hastened to add, '^ But I know 
not, neither can any one know, in truth, what will be the 
sentence of the court. *Tis all conjecture." 

" But why, oh why, should conjecture be unfavourable 
to my lord?'* 

•• Nay, I cannot say. It may be--a Catholic — his prop-^ 
erty on the very^ borders of the two countries — his 
family 80 Idng attached to the Stuarts ; but all may yet b^ 
well. Circumstances may arise in his favour. Should 
the sentence be — be suck as to blast our hopes— they 
speak of a petition to be signed by ttie prisoners." 

•* My lord will never put his name to any thing that 
may savour of dishonour. I know n6t whait this petitioti 
may prove ; but if it is such as should change any sen« 
tence that may have passed, I marvel if it can be such 
as it wonld betome my lord to sign — or such,*' she added 
emphaticidlf'-— "or such as I could wish him to signs^ 
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her yoiee broke, and she burst into tears aflhus, as it 
were, with her lip3 pronouncing his doom. ** His life," 
she continued, as if to justify herself for what she had 
uttered, ** must not be preserved at. the price of honour I" 
and her delicate form reared itself, and her eye glanced 
upward, as if to seek from Heaven the strength she so 
much needed. 

The duchess sighed. ^*What a noble spirit," she 
thought, '^is probably destined to be crushed !' what a 
generous heart, in all probability, will be condemned to 
drink the bitter cup of sorrow, to the very dregs I" She 
cast her dark bright eyes on the ground to conceal' her 
emotion. 

Lady Nithsdale saw the tears glistening in her eye- 
la«hcs : "You weep, cousin! you are weeping for me 1 
Alas 1 aids ! you know his doom. You know the coun- 
sels of those in power ; and you know that they are bis 
inveterate foes. You fear to tell me that you know it !'' 

" On my honour, I know nothing," repeated the duch- 
ess with solemnity ; ** but surely we all suspect and fear 
enough to draw tears from drier eyes and harder hearts 
than mine. My dear cousin knows of old, that a little 
thing will move me to smile, or to weep ; so you must 
not augur til from my childish weakness^ but set it down 
to the account of Christian Montrose's variable tempera- 
ment ;" and she strove to smile through the tears whicti 
now flowed every moment faster down her cheeks. 

After some further consuhation between the friends 
they parted, and at dusk Lady Nithsdale again repaired 
td the Tower. The accommodating guard was in attend- 
ance. He quickly and: silently admitted her through the 
wicket. As she parsed under the first archway, she fan- 
cied she perceived another muffled female %ure who 
glided quietly on, as if accustomed to the, way. The 
sight reassured her, as it seemed to confirm wbftt the 
duchess had told her of the potency of a golden key. In 
silence she crossed the bridge over the moat ; she looked 
fearfully on all sides, dreading lest each form she saw 
might be that of some guard more strict in the perform- 
ttneeof bi»datyi and doubting whether in afew mo- 
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ments she misht be blessed with the sight of her husband, 
or whether she might be driven forth despairing to her 
desolate lodging. . < 

When on the bridge, the masts of the vessels lying in 
the Thames were visible over the parapet. She could 
just r distinguish them dark against the sky. She cast 
towards them a lingering look, and thought, '* Oh that 
we were together on board the meanest of those vessels; 
together, on our way to life /«nd liberty !" 

They emerged from the gloom of the second arch- 
way, and keeping under the shadow of the southern wall, 
they passed, what seemed to her, a considerable distance 
between the lofty buildings. " Tho^e are the warders' 
apartments, whispered the guard, pointing to the high 
wall to the north : " 'Tis there that most of the rebels 
have their lodgings ; go straight on, till you get to the 
traitor's gate, — there, to the right,'' — she shuddered as the 
word was uttered, and looked fearfully as lie directed to 
the portals which are only opened to admit a prisoner, 
but never to send him forth to freedom ;-^" when you 
get there, turn to your left through the bloody tower," 
— a more icy chill ran through her veins; — ^*then to 
your left again, up the steps, and you will see a girl who 
willlead you where you wish to go. Imust nbt be seen 
any farther than this spot. I shall be on guard just an 
hour longer. Be sure you do, not linger beyond that 
timCj or you will never make your way out of this dis- 
mal place ; and as for me, I shall pay a heavy price for 
my good-nature." 

** Would I could adequately reward you *for your 
charity P' answered the countess, pouring gold into his 
hand ;— " but Heaven will not forget this deed of mercy !" 

She found the girl upon the steps, as she had been led 
to expect, and she immediately followed her to a door 
about the centre of the building to the south of the court, 
when, bidding her wait for a moment, the girl disap* 
peared. Lady Nithsdale trembled from head to foot : 
her heart seemed almost to stop its |>ulsations, so ago- 
nizing was the fear that now, on the very threshold, 
•omething might occur to disappoiiU her hopes; 
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Intense as was her anxiety to see her husband) as the 
moment actually approached, a dread came over her at 
the notion of seeing him under such circumstances. Her 
thoughts w<ere painfully bn^en in: upon by the sounds of 
merriment and revelry which biirst from one of the neigh- 
bouring windows — ^loud songs^ and shouts of laughter ! 
They jarred upon her ear as something out of tune, 
unfitting for the place or season, and she wondered how 
jailers could be so devoid of feeling as to indulge in noisy 
jollity within hearing of their prisoners. 

The young girl quickly returned. 

^ Tbtis is the moment, madam. The guards are all 
engaged ; they are going to convey those prisoner lords, 
whom you may hear carousing within, back to their 
several apartments; and now you can slip up unper- 
ceived." r 

"The axe suspended over their heads," thought Lady 
Nithsdale, " and this unseemly recklessness 1 and shall 
such as they find mercy, while my lord — " 

In a few decorlds she had niounted the narrow stairs ; 
passed the outer room, which was at that moment vacant ; 
and the young maiden having gently unbolted the farther 
door, she found herself in her husband's presence I 

He was reading by a dimly burning t^andle, and 
Ftarted at the sound of footsteps ; but before he could 
ascertain the cause of this interruption, his wife was on 
his bosom, her arms were around his neck. 

** I am here ! I am with you at last I It is your own 
Winifred !" she exclaimed. 

" Then Heaven has mercy still in store for me I" he 
replied. 

For a few moments neither could speak. Words 
seemed all inadequate to express the strong emotions of 
jby, and of grief, which struggled in their hearts. The 
Earl of Nithsdale, virhose mind was chastened, whose 
feelings were tempered by long confinement, was the 
first to recover his self-possession. " Now I see you, my 
love, I am indeed no longer comfortless I Oh, Winifred I 
I have passionately longed for this blessed moment ! It 
is five long months since we parted, love ; — ^I have 
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counted the-days, the houra; — there has not been one in 
which I have not required your gentle strength, your 
trusting patience, to support me or to sooth me. Thanks 
be to Heaven, that has vouchsafed to me once more the 
joy of beholding you P* — and he lifted her gently from his 
shoulder, on which her head had sunk. ** And now let 
me look upon that deat face, and from those pure and 
holy eyes dr^w faith, submission, and resignation." He 
gazed upon her for some moments with a tenderness, 
which, as he gazed, increased in intensity. *' Alas f he 
suddenly exclaimed, and flinging hisarms upon the table, 
he hid his face in his hands — "alas! it is not thus I 
shall learn to submit cheerfully to my fate I To see you 
once again — ^to hear that voice— to press that beloved 
form once more to my heart — ^to feel that if my life were 
Spared, it would-be fo pass that life with you, for yoju ! 
oh I this does not reconcile one to what must be — ^ 
Then checking himself, he added, in a calmer tone, 
^But are you well, my love? you have not suffered on 
your journey ? . And the children ? — ^you hear of them ? 
I know not how it has fared with them for many, many 
weeks. Poor innocents I" and the thought that he should 
never see them more, made his voice quiver as he spoke. 

*' Oh, they are well, and safe, and happy, in health 
and freedom, in a more favoured land than this I" 

He looked up, and a smile illumined his features; but 
by the dim light of the solitary taper his countenance 
looked wan, and the last few months had lefl deep traces 
of care upon his brow." 

''You are ill P she exclaimed in affright; '' you must 
be ill." 

** Nay," he replied, with gentleness, " my health is un- 
impaired ; and now my Winifred is come, my spirits will 
soon be cheered." 

~^' Alas ! I have seen you pale before, and I have seen 
you sad ; but never, never did I see you look thus !" 

'' Time will do its own work,'dearest] and I ani older 
by some months than when you saw me last. My Wini- 
fred must not quarrel with her husband," he added, 
smiling, '' because age steals upon him with no gentle 
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hand. Oh! 19 it not oar wisb« our most earnest wuh, 
my love," he continued, with solemnity and tenderness, 
** to see each other grow old 7 And do you not think 
that if we should be spared to each other, years would 
only rivet still closer the bonds which unite us; that for 
every charm which ms^ depart with you, there would 
arise a thousand recollections of mutual kindnesses, mutual 
sufferings, ay, and mutual joys (for we have known 
many days of happiness), which would stHI render us 
more dear, one to the other ? Methinks that when that 
delicate form shall have lost its roundness,'? and l^e passed 
his arm around her slender waist; ''and when those 
eyes shall have lost their brilliancy, and that clear fore* 
head its smoothness; when these soft curls,'' and he 
pressed to his lips one of the two or three long curls 
which, according to the fashion of the time, were suffered 
to fall on her neck, — ^^ when these soft brown curls shall 
be mixed with gray — ^that my Winifred would be, if pos- 
sible, more precious to my heart than she is even now; 
for I should remenlber that those eyes have been dim- 
med with tears for me, that smooth brow care-worn on 
jny account." Lady Nithsdale wept softly, unresistingly; 
she struggled not against her tears, for she Was almost 
unconscious that they flowed. ** Should those blessed 
days eyer come to us, Winifred, the recollection of this 
hour will be sweet ; and should there be no future for 
me—'' 

** There will be none for me," she quickly interposed ; 
^ I feel assured," and she pressed her hand against her 
heart-^** I feel assured, there would be none for me f 

" Hush, hush, dearest ! — ^remember the children ; they 
must not be orphans : — ibut we will not unnerve our* 
selves^ I have still much to hear : as yet I have thought 
but of myself, — I blush that private feeling should so 
wholly have engrossed, me. Did you see the king ? for 
thus I must still call him, though I well see that he is 
fated never to rule over this land. And I begin to think 
that it might not be for the general weal that he should 
do so. The actual sij^ht of civil war makes one view 
matters in a different light," 
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**Yes^roy dearest, lord, I waited op his majesty c^t 
ScQOC ; for I imagined you would Iiave wished me so 
todd.*^ 

"Assuredly, assfuredly!" " ■ : -" 

" Though many Whom we believed to be his most 
faithful adherent^ heeded not the summons to attend him, 
I thought that my dear lord would be the more anxious 
I should noi be backward jn my serviced' 

" My Winifred judged of my feelings as she is ever 
wont. And did the king receive you graciously V* 

" Ye?, graciously ; they told me moist graciously : but 
I know nojL howjt was; he seemed ill at ease, suffer- 
ing ia body and in mind. He said as^much, I suppose, 
08 is usual and jStting; and yet, metbought, under the 
circumstances, there lacked something of. that warmth 
which might have relighted the expiring flame oiF loyalty 
in one's bosom.**. . ' ' 

"The expiring flame pfloyaltjr in your bosom,, my 
Winifred ! If I had spoken So, having seeiL all I have 
seen—". - , _ 

" Oh ! but I Wve seen enough ! I passed through the 
blackened ruins, of the burned village, — burned by-his 
own. orders. I saw the houseless inhabitants of what 
once were flourishing and happy homes ; I saw the help* 
less children perishing in the snow, the old and the infirm 
without a shelter ;^I saw the desolated fields ; and I had 
heard — oBI I had heard /ho^, the noblest of the land 
had been treated on their .^approach to this city, and I 
felt that it was for his sakq that my husband had been 
pinioned, that his bands had been, tied with .cords; for 
. his sake that he hfKi.been exposed to the gibes of the 
inultitudel, And there Tie. stood, cold and unmoved, 
and * hoped my good lord's health continued unimpaired !? 
Oh ! at that moment my loyalty died within me ! and 
I felt — oh ! how agonizingly did I feel—that we had sac- 
rificed all for one who was littJe worthy^pf the sacrifice." 
• "Alas! I bav:e,asyou know, long feared that such 
was. the case. His spirit has been early crushed, and it 
doed hot possess x\ie elasticity to spring up again. They 
still retain Perth/ Do they expect to hold it ?" 
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** The proclaination ordersr that a public Uianksgiving 
for King James's safe arrival shonkf take place oii the 
26th; but there were vague rumoMrs that, the Earl of 
Mar had resolved to evacuate the town ; still these were 
only rumours." , - ■ 

"A thanksgiving rfor bis safe arrival!" Lord Niths- 
dale related with a faint sad smile ; '* one for his safe 
departure would .be more to the purpose, I fear.^^ Gfid 
you see the king but once ?". 

" It was on nay return trorn Scone I received the good 
duchess's letter^ and you may well imagine I did not 
linger on the way." 

*' Some one told me the roads were impassable from 
the snow ; that all carriages were stopped^and that even 
the post was delayed; so I did not look for you ta^ cheer 
me yet." . 

" 1 rode from York," she replied, ** with Walter El- 
liot, and our faithful Amy Evans." 

" You, Winifred, who never could be persuaded to 
mount the gentlest arid best |>aced palfrey !" 

"Oh! I forgot those foolish fears, those fears which 
were bred of too much happiness, and of being tod ten- 
derly cared for ; I never thought of any fear but one 

that of being delayed on my journey." 

" My own love ! that soul of thine will ever have the 
mastery over that fragile form." ^ 

" Hark I The clock strike^. I have but a few mo- 
ments more. The hour is wearing away- I have seen 
the duchess, and she has told me to vvhom I jnust most 
strenuously apply ; and she has warned me that 1 must 
not do what, as you may well believe, my heart virould • 
prompt,— share your prison. I roust beat liberty to act 
m your service : but! have bribed a kiridly ^ard> and 
he will admit me when it is possible. I understand 
others, without the holy claim I have, .^aiti access to 
some within the walls : so, trust toe, I shall soon be here 
again : and, as I hope, with news to tjheer us both." 
Lord Nithsdale shook his head slightly, but then, with 
an assumedr cheerfulness, listened to What she bad to 
communicate. . "Lord Danby and Lord Nottingham are 
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friendly; the Bake of Richmond, thbugh not friendly, 
cannot fee forward in the prosecution; related as he is 
to Lord Derwentwater; and I feel persuaded the next 
news from Scotland will be such as to quiet^tbe fears of 
government" 

^ And is the time come when one calculates upon the 
failure of the cause to whielione's self and all one's liouse ^ 
have/ ever been devoted ?" 

^ Nay !, can I now think of any ^sause but my owii 
dear Iprd's ? such days are past, and gone for ever ! To 
aceomplish all that may be compassed with honour is 
now toy first, my only object !" and she tore herself from 
the husband Who, whatever might be her devotion to 
him^reipaid her with the love and rc^verence he might 
feel for a guardian angel. - . " 

She was gone! ile remained in. his solitude, gazing 
upon the door through which she hdd disappeared, and 
almost doubting whether he had. been blessed with her 
actual presence, or whether it had been a cheering vision 
vouchsafed to him in mercy. 

How ofteii had he thought that were she near to con- 
sole and to support him, be could meet his fate without 
a murmun He fancied that the bitterest part of his , 
present conditiQn was the entire separation from her who 
was the partner of all his feelings, the depositary of his 
sorrows, the sharer of Ms anxieties. 'But alas ! while 
life was so dreary, so joyless, so irksome, it was' far lesd 
precious to him than when the sight of her had brought 
before him all he was to lose. ^ He was sad, hopeless, re- 
signed, before. . He felt that, if v^ong, he had not been 
wilfully so in the course be had pursued; he^ consoled 
himself with the, reflection that no stain could rest on his 
fair fame ; that, though his name might be attainted, he 
left .behind binr to his children a character of unblem- 
ished honour. He-had deliberately, and with little hope 
of any better result than the pre'seni, upheld the preten- 
sions of the prince for whom he was now suffering ; 
and he felt it would not become him to repine at an 
event to which he had always looked forward as prob- 
able. 
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An honourable death hi battle, a more awful one on 
the scaffold, or at best an eternal banishment, were the 
altemaUyes which he had ever contemplated i and he 
thought he had schooled his mind to acquiesbe calmly in 
the fulfilinent of that which awaited him, although it 
might be the least welcome of the three. 

Once more to see his beloved wife, to pour forth all 
bis thoughts and feelings into her bosom, to deliver to her 
his last injunctiohs concerning his children, to arrange 
with her some plan for her future life, to give and to 
receive the last adieus, and then placidly and composedly 
to lay his head upon the block, — such had beea the course 
in which he had guided his fa&Iings and his reflections. 

He had. seen her! He had felt how dearly, he was 
loved I He had felt what charms Kfe still possessed for 
him ! JEIe had also feit how utterly impossible it Was that 
she could ever acquiesce as he did in bis fat&— howcom-. 
pletely her happiness was bo^nd up in his T And wheri^ 
were now the resignation, the cheerful. submission, the 

EhilosophieaL indifference with which he bad brought 
inlself to. ai^ttcipate hi? probable sentence ? 
Never siqi^ the first night he had become airinmate 
of the T.o,^er, had he experienced such a struggle of 
conflictii^^ feelings ! The picture which he had himself 
drawn of the gradual approach of age^ of the happiness 
of descending hand.ih.hand into the^ vale of years, had 
awakened a desire of life which he bad hoped no longer 
lurked within his bosom^ and it required the aid of prayer 
ta subdue, and all the pride of man to conceal^ the 
agitation of hiK mind. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. . 

It is God^ji indulgence which gives me the space, but man's cruelty 
that gives me the sad occasion, for these thoughts. 

' EikonBataiki. 

The greater part of the night which succeeded the 
Earl of ^ithsdale'8 interview with his wife, was spent by 
him in restlessly measuring with h^sty strides the mean 
apartment to which he was confined. 

In the morning he obtained permission to refresh him* 
self by walking on the leads over the warders' lodgings, 
an indulgence occasionally granted to the pri^ners. 

The fresh air, chilly as it was, and loaded with London 
smoke, revived him ; and. as he paced the narrow limits, 
his eye turned iavoluntarily towards the vessels which 
crowded the river up to London Bridge. As he watched, 
he saw one whose sails were beginning to be unfurled^ 
while all was bustle, hurry, and confusion on board ; she 
was getting under weigh, and he sighed to think how 
impossible to be surmounted were the cbstaeles which 
interposed between him aiid the vessel which seemed so 
near. 

His eye dropped, and rested on the traitor's gate, and 
he almost thought he once more heard the jarriiig sound 
of the iron bolts and bars which had closed behind him. 

As his eye passed on, it was arrested b^ the bbody 
tower, which, as some, say, was the spot in which the 
tragic murder of the young princes was acted. ^'They 
knew not the pains of life," he thought, " neither knew 
they its joys I They knew not that mutual affection 
which so painfully yet so sweetly attaches one to exists 
,enoe I But there," and he looked upon the stone which 
marks the place where Lord Guilford Dudley and Lady 
Jane Grey were executed—** there did two pure crea- 
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tares, bound to each other by every holy tie of faith and 
love/ yield up their innocent spirits. They, who had 
scarcely tasted of happiness, — ^the cup vVas snatched 
from their lips ere they could fully know jts sweetness I 
They would have esteemed themselves most blessed, 
could they have been assured of as many years of mu« 
tual affection, of wedded bliss, as I have already en- 
joyed. Alas for you, innocent victims of the ambition of 
others I when I remember you, I must not repine ! And 
there, again !" as his thoughts followed the > objects on 
which hir eye dwelt, — ^** that was the prison of the 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn, — ^wounded in her affections, 
in her honour, — pampered with flattery, surrounded with 
pomp, enervated by splendour, only to be the more 
cruelly and suddenly plunged into the depths of misery 
and disgrace. No I no ! I must not repme !" — and he 
again schooled his mind to resignation and. submission. 
'' I have neither met with falsehood nor with ingratitude! 
my honour is not impeached 1 I must not, I will not 
repine!" ^ 

Lady Nithsdale meanwhile was not inactive. She 
visited the Countesses of^Derwentwater and Wintoun ; 
and they agreed that, should the sentence not prove 
favourable, they would together present a petition to 
parliament, and in the intervening space of time that each 
should exert her private influence with those In power, 
to win as many as possible to their interest. She visited 
her husband's cousin, the Duchess of Bdccleugb, and 
obtained the duke's promise to present a petition, should 
the necessity occur ; and having taken every measure 
that prudence could dictate, she had but to await in 
tremulous anxiety the sentence which was to be pro- 
nounced on the ninth of February. 

She frequently contrived to see her lord, though she 
was always obliged to do so by stealth. These visits, 
although so ardently desired by both, were to both hours 
of bitter anguish. \ 

The Earl of Nithsdale, fully aware of the feeliilg 
which prevailed against him, anticipated but too justly 
the sentence which would be pronounced, and could 
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not bring himself to echo the hopeful seDtiments with 
which his wife buoyed up her spirits ; neither had he the 
heart fully t6 express to her his own more gloomy appre- 
liensions. 

He listened to the Retails of «I1 she had done, and all 
she projected, with a gentle, hopeless . gratitude, which 
saddened and dispirited her, although she could not, she 
would not, adopt his view of the subject. 

This produced a certain reserved She felt he restrained 
his own feelings for her sake, that he smotherecl the 
anticipations of which she could not endure to hear the 
utterance ; and the open communion of thought was at 
an end I She dared not allude to the future, his coun- 
tenance so plainly expressed there was no future for him ; 
and they both shrunk from a recurrence to the joys of 
that dear home which neither hoped again to inhabit. 

To a third person it would often have appeared strange 
that, under such circumstances, a wedded pair/ so de- 
votedly attached, should be able to dwell at such length 
upon the public affairs of the day, and to discuss with so 
much interest the movements in Scotland. 

But the earl could not be indtfierent as to what befell 
the prince to whom he had sacrificed himself; while Lady 
Nithsdale, on the contrary, since her interview with the 
chevalier, in which her feeling^ had been so little grati- 
fied, had looked on him as the unworthy object for" 
which her happiness had been wrecked. As her sor- 
rows pressed more heavily upon her, she felt more and 
more that he had seemed careless of the sufferings of 
others. As her fears increased, and as her hopes dimin«- 
ishqd, she more and more resented the cold inquiry after 
^ the health of the earl, her husband ;" and the behaviour, 
which at the time had only seemed measured and un- 
satisfactory, assumed, as she dwelt upon it, the character 
of selfish hardness. 

Alas ! the keen edge of sensibility must have been 
blunted long ere this in the heart of the unfortunate 
Chevalier de St. George ! Inured to misfortune^ he 
appears to have been stupified by it. With the resolu* 
tion already taken to evacuate Perth, three days after 
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that appointed for the general thanksgiving* did the in* 
fatuated prince cairy on the pageant of royalty. 

The address then offered up—" O Lord, who ha^ jm^ 
served and brought back our dread sovereign King 
James safely into his own dominions, to the comfort of 
ail those who, in obedience to thy holy word, ' fear God 
end honour the king^ "—could to none present have ap* 
peared a more sickening mockery than to the dispirit^, 
despairing descendant of a hundred kings. 

Surrounded by a scanty train of heart-broken attend- 
ants, in the midst of those very counsellors who had 
declared the absolute necessity of abandoning the only 
town of importance which they yet held— the very spot 
where they were assembled in prayer and thanksgiving — 
did he listen to the words, <* Bow the hearts of all his 
subjects as one man, so that they may only contend who 
shall be the first to bring the king to his own house/' 

When, upon the approach of the Duke of Argyle, a 
vague rumour arose, that it was purposed to retire before 
the enemy without striking a. blow, the indignation ctf 
the Highlanders knew no bounds. The love of fighting, 
inherent in that hardy race, had caused them to look for- 
ward with joy and alacrity to the desperate conflict 
which they imagined to be approaching. 

But when they found that the unwelcome report was 
only too true, grief and disappointment turned all to 
rage, and they assailed their officers as. they passed in 
the streets with every species of reproach. 

"What can we do?" was the answer of one who was 
supposed to be intimately acquainted with the counsels 
of the Earl of Mar. 

**Do I" replied tTie Highlander. "Let us do that for 
which we were called in arms, which certainfy was not 
to run away.** 

Nor was the retreat carried into effect without meet- 
ing with strenuous and vehement opposition, even in the 
council of the chevalier ; although, after much violence 
of discussion, at length it was agreed by the majority, 
that to attempt the defence of Perth would be an act of 
desperate chivalry. . 
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To af^tse the feelings of those who appeal^ most 
irritated, it wts given oilt that a halt was to take place 
at Aterdeen, where supplies of foreign troops were ex- 
pected. 

It was on the 30th of January, the anniversary of his 
grandfather's, martyrddm^ that the chevalier^s Highland 
army filed off upon the ice, which, as the Earl of Mar 
had anticipated, rendered the Tay, if of no avail as a 
protection, no impediment to the movement which ^he 
even then projected. 

The town was immediately occupied by a body of the 
Duke of Argyle's dragoons. The chevalier arrived at 
the sea^it town of Montrose, from whence it was his 
intention to make his escape b^ sea. To mask his de- 
sign of thus relinquisbins his ill-concerted attempt, and 
acNBLodoning the faithfiil few who still adhered to him, his 
equipage and horses were brought Out before the gate of 
his lodginss, and his guards were mounted, as if to pro- 
ceed on the journey to Aberdeen. 

Bat before the. nour appointed for the march, James 
had secretly gained the shore, and, accompanied by the 
Earl of Mar, had safely reached a small vessel which 
had b^eii prepared for their reception. Thus did he, for 
the secbnd tiipe, abandon the shores of that land over 
which so many of his ancestors had reigned, and in which 
so many of them had given proofs of personal prowess 
and manly courage. As some of his contemporaries 
have observed, the only purpose accomplished by this 
expedition seenls to have been that of bringing off in 
safety his genera], the Barl of Mar. ' \ 

On Greneral Gk>rdon devolved the unwelcome and 
difficult task of leading to Aberdeen the remains of the 
Highland army, who were only restrained from acts of 
insubordination by knowing that the Duke of Aisle's 
forces hung upon their rear. At Aberdeen a. sealed let- 
ter, which had been intrusted to General Gordon, was 
opened according to the chevalier^s instructions. In 
this, after expressing his thanks for the faithful services 
of his adi)ierents, he gave them full permission to treat 
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with the enemy, or to disperse to. their sevenJ homes^ 
as might best suit the ezigeocy of the moment 

Thus ended the rebellion, which proved sdvfatal to 
many of the noblest houses, both of England and Scot- 
land ! And the Countess of JMitbsdale. felt almost re- 
liered when each day brought intelligence of the hope- 
less condition of the insurgents; for she judged, not 
unwisely, tha^ the less cause there remained to fear them, 
the less need would there exist <^ intimidating them by 
measures of severity. 

The 9th of February, on which day the lords were to 
receive their sentence in Westmioster Hall, was fast 
approaching. On the 8th, Lady Nithsdale passed some 
hours with her husband. The hopes to which she had 
so long and so pertinaciously clung, bad gradually. given 
way before the cold and constrained demeanour with 
which all her inquiries and intercessions had been met 
£vasive. answers, professions of inability to be of service 
to her under the present circum^ancesi declarations that 
they must not flatter her, were all the satisfaction she 
could procure from those who mights be supposed to 
know the probable decision of the court. ■. , 

The earl, always hopeless, looked upon the worn and 
anxious countenance, of his wife, till every feeling for 
himself was lost in commiseration for her wretchedness. 
" Itwill be l^etter'for you, my love, when it fs all over." 

" What m^an you ?" she replied quickly, wilfully mis- 
apprehehding his nieaning, which it would have been too 
painful to comprehend, and vaguely trusting that he would 
not dare to explain his thoughts more clearly. 

*' I only mean, this state of suspense, dearest Winifred, 
has almost worn you out I shall be glad when the mor- 
row is past, for any certainty is preferable to suspense ; 
though," he added, in a lower tone, *' I omnot say it is 
suspense that I feel." 

" Spare me, spare me l** she said ; " to-morrow is soon 
enough ; but there is hope — there must be hope ! Man 
is not a wild beast, that he should find pleasure in de- 
struction I When self-preservation no longer impels to 
cruelty, human sympathies will again influence the heart. 
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Jameses hasty retreat must set their fears at rest.' I must 
--I will hope!" 

" Against all r6agon, dearest !" he added, with a srtriile, 
taking her cold passive hand in his. " My Winifred's 
firm and well-ordered mind has always hitherto been the 
stay and the support of mine : it has been from her gen- 
tle lips that I have learned true piety and real submission ; 
from her that I have learned, or tried to learri, to bend 
my wM to the decrees of Providence ! Her support will 
not now, in mytitmost need, be withdrawn from me; 
she will not make my task more hard ; neither will she 
say or do aught that shall unsettle my mind< or render me 
unfit for what is to be done to-morrow. She would not 
have her husband appear in Westminster Hall before his 
assembled peers, before the court, and before the people 
of England, with excited feelings and nerve's unstrung { 
And trust me, when I gaze on you, it is no easy task to 
face death with composure^ and to brace my mind to healf 
unmoved the sentence which awaits me to-iiK>rrow« 
The love of life, of life with you, is only too strong witljiii 
this bo9om. Speak not to me of hope ! I must not ad- 
mit the notion; but speak to me of that heaven where 
we may be reunited ! Tell me that by unrepining sub- 
mission I may best make myself worthy of once more 
meeting you, my love ; tell me that life is short, and that 
we have already enjoyed many years of happiness; that 
we hare already mounted Che hill, that we , must soon 
descend it ; that probably we have known the best years 
of our existence ; that before us may be a future of sick- 
ness, sorrow, suffering — ^tfae death of friends — ^the loss of 
children!" He paused; then, overcome with pity, he 
added, in a broken voice, "Alas, alas! and shall your 
gentleness be left to meet these sorrows alone ? to buffet 
with fortune alone f Oh, my poor, poor Winifred 1 par- 
don me for having indulged in such sad anticipations ; 
Eardon me for having pietured sorrows, which can only 
e alleviated by being shared I for sickness wduld not to 
me be suffering, if tended by you ; grief would lose half its 
sting, if you were near to whisper consolation ; and who 
but the beloved of one's heart can administer comfi)rt* 
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under the other depriyations to ivbich I so cruelly allod- 
ed ? Alas for you, my poor, poor Winifred !" ' 

And the composure which he had so striven to preserve 
completely gaye way when he thus painted to himself the 
desolation of her whom he should leave behind. He 
pressed the hand he still held to his lips, and the tears, 
which he could no longer restrain, fell fast upon it. 

^ Hush, hush I not another word," she said ; ** 1 will 
speak neither words of hope nor fear I my own noble 
lord shall bear himself in the sight of his fellows as it is 
fitting he should. No weakness of mine shall enervate 
that manly mind ; though my heart-strings crack, I will be 
composed and firm. And now we will part for the nisht ; 
we will each to our orisons : prayer and solitude will best 
strengthen us for the morrow. bhouM your anticipaUooa 

rrove only -too correct, there is yet much to be done, and 
will seek confidence and calnmess from that God who 
irill; I trust, take you this night, and ever, into his faoly 
keeping 1" 
" Amen to your good wishes, love T 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thee heroine assumed the woman^s place, 
Confirmed her mind, and fortified her face. 

DrtDbn* 

When Lady Nithsdale arrived at her lodgings, she 
there found Mrs. Morgan, who, from the moment she first 
through Amy Evans's means became acquainted with her, 
had pro||d herself a kind friend, and a strenuous aad 
efficient agent. 

At! the countess entered the apartment, the haggard 
expression of her countenance struck the little party of 
friends who had been awaiting her return. Amy has- 
tened to support her lady, whose steps appeared to totter 
as she advanced. ** Thanks, dear Amy ; but I need not 
your assistance," she replied, with a forced composure. 
**I am not ill, my good girl ; I do not need these atten- 
tions ; I am well and strong. You/ do not know how 
strong I am !" 

" Would not your ladyship be better hear the fire ?** 
inquired Mrs. Mills, rising from her chair; "the evening 
is chilly." 

"Disturb not yourself, my good friend; I am well 
here," replied Lady Nithsdale, sinking into a seat. 

" How fares it with my lord, madam ? Is he of good 
cheer?" 

" Well, Amy, right well ; he is well in health, and will 
bear himself gallantly to-morrow, as the grandson of the 
brave defender of Caerlaverock castle should bear him- 
self," answered the countess with a forced air of resolu- 
tion ; for she had employed Mrs. Morgan to procure for 
her a seat in some obscure part of Westmmster Hall, 
from whence she might be a witness of the trial ; and 
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she feared, if she now betrayed any weakness or emotion, 
even the yielding Mrs. Moi^gan might not comply with 
her wishes. " 

** And now I must ask my dear Mrs. Morgan whether 
her friend, the Earl of Dorset, has been as good as his 
word.' May we hope for seats in the hall to-morrow V 
she inquired, in a tone which she meant should be steady. 

•'^Yes, dearest Lady Nithsdale; he says that if you 
really are resolved upon being present, he can accommo- 
daite us ; for you must allow me to accompany you, and 
also our faithful Mrs. Evans ; I could not allow you lo 
stir without her." 

'^ My dear Amy I No ; I am too well assured of her 
affection not to be always the better if she js near." Lady 
Nithsdale's eyes were for a moment suffused ; for it often 
happens that a slight emotion draws tears whichure frozen 
in their cells by stronger and deeper ones. '^ ^e spot is 
a retired one, I trust ; not within sight of the prisoners : 
I would not that my lord should guess or suspect that I 
am present P — she clasped her hands — '^ it might unman 
him ;^ his voice might falter ; his lips might quiver ; and 
the world might f«mcy it could be throu^ fear 1 Oh, he 
must not, must not see me P she repeated with earnest- 
ness. ^ ' 

f^ I thought of that,^' replied the considerate Mrs. Mor- 
gan ; '* and the seats provided are near the door — a back 
^itrance, through which you may easily withdraw when- 
ever you may see fit: But still I doubt whether I am a 
true friend in assisting you in this business. I fear it is 
rather yieldingvweaKness than true kindness, as my poor 
father usJbd to say. The scene will be too much for you." 

*^ Did iK>t Lady Russell act as her lord^s secretary 
during his trial ? Woman's affection, in her, overcame 
woman's weakness. She wavered not, she trembled not, 
at the time — ^though afterward she wept herself blind ! 
And was her husband more worthy of a Wife^s devotion 
than is mine 7 Did j^ could she, love htm with more 
passionate fervour than I do my own deaf, dear noble 
lord 7 Oh, no I for she had loved before ; he was not 
the first and only object of the concentrated afiection of 
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a whole life. She had been bound by previous ties ; she 
had kno.wh joys and sorrows unconnected with him : but 
I — ^my existence was a blank until it was wound up in 
his 1 Depend upon it, dear Mrs. Morgan, what woman'0 
love has done, what woman's love can do, the love that 
warms this bosom can accomplish I You need not doubt 
me. I will not expose myself or. you to ob^rvation or 
remark." - 

The colour had returned into her pale cheeks, her<eye 
gleamed with a holy brilliancy, her brow assumed an air 
of lofty resolution, and all present.felt assured that, how- 
ever strong might be her feelings of tendernesjs, she 
possessed the courage which could subdue' them to her 
will 

The next day she found herself, as had been previously 
arranged, in the seats prepared by the Earl of Dorset, 
who himself conducted them through the crowd. The 
Earl of Pembroke also, who was nearly related to the 
Fowis family, was not wanting in every kindness and 
attention. 

The Countess of Nithsdale's deportment was perfectly 
collected. The dress of the day, which allowed mdch 
of the form to be concealed by a black silk mantle, and 
the face to be buried in the hood, enabled her to escape 
all observation. 

A (considerable time elapsed before those of whom the 
court was composed were seated in their due order and 
•the prisoners were summoned. She bad time to look 
round with awe upon the innumerable heads with vrfaich 
the floor of the hall seemed, as it were, to be paved. 
^ At one o'clock the gates at the end of the vast and 
antique building were thrown open, and the lords entered, 
walking two and twa Then followed the garter king- 
at-arms, and other ofllcers of the crown, in theur robes of 
state. Then the masters in chancery. The Lord Chan- 
cellor Cowper, lord high steward on the occasion, walked 
alone, his train being borne by his attendants to the wool- 
pack, on which be seated himsel£ 

The peers then unqovered themselves : and they, as 
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well as all others presen^' stood uncovered during the 
time occupied by the reading of the commission/ 

All Ustened In breathless silence. The . moment was 
awful in itself ; bot the accompaniments of solemnity and 
state rendered it, if possible, more so. 

When the commission was gone through, the sergeant- 
at-arms cried, with a loud voice, " Gk>d save the king?* 

These words excited an undefihable sensation in the 
bos^m of Lady Nithsdale; She felt, in good sooth, that 
he in whom re»ded the power to call together and to 
control the imposing assemblage before her, was monarch 
of th^ realm. She felt that he for whose sake they were 

E laced in their present desperate situation, had proved 
imself little worthy of their devotion ; yet the words 
grated harshly on her ear — ^her heart still refused to ac- 
knowledge them. 

The herald and gentleman usher of the black rod, after 
making three reverences, kneeling, presented the white 
staff to his grace, who, attended by the herald, black rod, 
and the seal-bearer, made his proper reverences to the 
throne, and removed from the woolpack to an armchair, 
which was placed on the uppermost step but oiie of the 
throne, when, seating bimselt, he delivered the staff to the 

gentlemlin usher of the black rod, who stood on his right- 
and, while the seal-bearer held the purse, standing on 
the left. 
, After a proclamation, enjoining silence, under pain of 
imprisonment, the sergeant-at^arms proceeded : ^ Oyez I 
oyez 1 oyejs 1 Lieutenant of the Tower of Lotidon, bring 
forth your prisoners to the bar, according to the order of 
the House of Lords to you directed." 

Each of these words fell, as it were, actually, palpably, 
knocking upon Lady Nithsdale's heart. For a moment 
she wondered how i^e could have willingly placed herself 
in her present situation ; but she remembered the strong 
motives she had to try her powers of self-command, and 
she also remembered her promise to Mrs. Moi^an, and 
she subdued the rising tumult of her soul. 
Her companions, also breathless with anxiety, stole a 
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fearJEul glance at her as the prisoners were brought to the 
bar by the deputy governor of the Towen, When th© 
axe, which was' brought before them by the gentleman 
jailer, first made its appearance, they saw Lady Mithsdale^ 
for a moment close her eyes, as if unable to endure the 
sight ; but she recovered herself, and when her lord him« 
self made.his. appearance, her looks were so intently fixed 
lipon him, that it me^ be questioned whether her powers 
of vision took in any other object. 

The prisoners, when they approadied the bar (after 
kneeling), bowed to his grace the lord high steward, 
and to the House of Peers, which compliment was re* 
turned to them both by his grace and by the House' of 
Peers. 

The lord high steward then ordered th6 articles of. 
impeachment to be read ; after which, he asked them 
severally what they had to ^say for tbeoiselyes why judg« 
ment should not pass upon them according to law ? 

Lord Derwentwater spoke at some le^th ; and aAier 
him the Earl of Nithsdale, and the Viscount Kenmure« 
They all pleaded guilty ; bu1> expressed their hope that 
the assurances of demency hdd out to tbemr at Preston 
would not prove fallacious. 

Lord Nithsdale concluded with professtag, what hk 
wife well knew he spoke in nncerity and truth, that if 
mercy were extended toifvards him, ^ he should, daring 
the remainder of. his life, pay the utmost duty and gratis 
tude to his most gracious majes^, and the highest venera* 
tioQ and respect to their lordships and the honourable 
House of Commons.'' 

. The lord high steward, w&o did not hear distinctly, 
inquired whether the Earl of Nithsdale had pleaded any 
thing in arrest of judgment; to which the earl replied, in 
a clear sonorous voice, whose mellow tones seemed to 
thrill through the whole assembly, ^< No» my lord, 1 have 
notr 

The lord high steward then stood up. Every breath- 
ing was hushed 1 Such stillness reigned throughout 
the dense mass of living creatures congregated within 
the spacious haU, that each rain-drop might be heard as 
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it patt«:«d against the windows. But there came a sing- 
ing, rushing sound in Lady Nithsdale's ears : at first she 
eould scarcely distinguish the awful words which were 
slowly, clearly, solemnly, pronounced. 

^The sentence of the law must be the same as is 
usually given against the meanest o&nders in the like 
kind. The most iffrtominious and painful parts are gener- 
ally omitted by me grace of the crown to persons of 
your quality ; but the law in this case, being deaf to all 
distinctions of f)erson8, requires I should pronounce, 
and accordingly it is, adjudged by this court, that you, 
James, Earl, of Derwent water,'' — the lord high stew- 
ard paused between each name,—** William, Lord Wid- 
drington/' — her husband's had not yet been pronounced ; 
^ the countess leaned breathlessly forward, — ^ William, 
Earl of Nithsdale," — she covered her face with her hands, 
but she spoke not ; she did not sob, she did not faint ; her 
Gompanidns-- would have led her out^ but she motioned 
them to be stiP. The lord high steward meanwhile con- 
tinued in the same clear afid unmoved voice,— *' Rich- 
atrd. Earl of Camwarth, William, Viscount Kenmure, 
and William,.Lord Naime^ and every of you, return to 
the prison of the Tower, from whence you came; from 
tbenoe you must be drawn ^o the place of execution: 
Ivbenyou come there you must be hanged by the neck, 
but not till yoii be de^, for you must be cut down alive ; 
then your bowels must be taken out, and burnt before 
your fibces." They k>oked again upon the unfortunate 
countess; but she had fainted, with her bade supported 
againtt the wall, and she had not, it is hoped* heard the 
mt few words. They feared to excite attentbn, and 
they sustained her in tlie position in which she sat, till in 
the general movement of the court breaking up, they 
mi^t be able to remove her quietly from the dreadful 
scene. Still the same stem and brazen voice proceeded — 

*^ Then your beads must bej^vered froiai your bodies, 
divided each into four quarters, and these must be at the 
kine's disposal And God Almighty he mercifuL to your 
poulsi" 

The sei|^eant-at-arms then repeated, <<Oyezl Our 
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BoyereigB lord the king strictly charges and commands 
all manner of persons to keep silence upon pain of im- 
prisoninent." After, which the lord high -steward stood 
up uncovered, and dedaring there Was nothing more to 
be done by virtue of the present conmiission,Jbroke the 
staff, and pronounced it dissolved; 

For some moments after the whole was concluded, the 
silence which'had been so strictly but so needlessly en-~ 
joined continued unbroken. The prisoners, the peers, 
and all the court, then retired in order as they entered, 
and a universal buzz of ^voices aqd general movement 
took place. 

There were sounds of sorrow ; feelings long repressed 
found vent ; and in the confusion^ Mrs. Morgan and Amy 
Evans removed Iiady Nithsdale into the freer air^ She 
gradually revived, but at first she looked wildly around. 

'* Alas P' said Mrs. Morgan, ^ I have been to blame in 
yielding to your wishes. How could I permit you tp 
expose yourself to such a scene; and all the while I fett 
assured that you miscalculated your own strength. Oh 1 
it was too dreadful 1" 

^ " Hush I" answered the countess ; " I know all — ^you 
need not tell me ; I heard enough4 I knew it, I expected 
it. And now I must remember ail I bad previously re- 
solved upon!" 

At this moment the Lords Pembroke and Dorset 
approached, with countenances expressive of deep com- 
miseration. „She pressed both their hands in silence. 
They conducted her down the steps to the coach which 
awaited her. Before she entered it, she said to them — 

-" You have each promised me your good offices in 
case of need. The hour of need is iasjL approaching ; 
you will not forget your promises^!" 

They bowed assent upon her hand; aiid having 
respectfully^ nay, .almost reverently, placed her in the 
carriage, they turned hastily, away to conceal the emo* 
tion which overpowered them. ^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Certainly nrtaeie like preeioas odoanr^nnoet fragrant when they are 
Incensed, or crashed ; .for prosperity doth best discover vice, bat adve^ 
■ity doth best discover virtue. 

hoU) Bacon's Essays, 

* Mh8. MomoAH and Amy Evans hadexpected that the 
control which the unfortanate Countess of Nithsdale bad 
as yet exercised over her feelings would completely give 
way when no longer exposed to thcv gaze of indifferent 
persons ; they prepared themselves for tears and fainting ; 
and were surprised when Lady Nithsdale,although silent, 
remained firm and collected. 

Reared in a foreign pcmvent, (roin which she had only 
been removed to a retired Welsh castle, and from thence 
to a life of domestic privacy in Scotlflmd; or, if sheocca- 
ftooally miogled in the busy world, accustomed to look 
up to her lord for advice, to hang upon hiin for support, 
to rely on his judgment for the guidance of her own,-rit 
seems wonderful that under such trying circum^ances as 
those in which she was placed, she s)K>uld possess the 
worldly wisdom, the courage, the discretion, and the de- 
cision, to act for herself and for her husband, and to pro- 
ceed, without wavering or irresolution, to take every 
measure that prudence could dictate. 

When they reached Lady Nithsdale's todginss, the 
kind-hearted Mrs. Morgan took her leave, after having 
given Amy and Mrs« Mills a thousand directions and 
injunctions as to the tenderness with ^hich the countess 
should be treated, the possets which she hoped might 
compose- her to sleep, and the julep which shoiild be 
placed by her bedside. 

Lady Nithsdale listened to all her gdod-natured coun- 
sels with a placidity which astonished and almost alarmed 
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Amy Evans, although to Mrs. Morgan it appeared but 
the effect of elhaustion, and, as she trusted, only augured 
that she might be restored by some calm and refreshing 
sleepi 

Amy, who better knew her mistress, and knew that 
with increased danger and distress, her strength and 
courage proportionably rose, was not surprised when, 
upon Mrs. Morgan's departure, and Mrs. Mills's leaving 
them to prepare the posset so earnestly recommended. 
Lady Nitnsdale laid her hand upon her arm. 

" Now, Amy, your 'true affection, in which I have the 
utmost confidence — I rely on it almost as on my own 
to my lord — ^now, it is going to be put to the test. He 
must not die ! and we must save him ! you and I, Amy, 
must save him ! You fitart, and look ss though you 
feared . that 'all I have heard and seen this day" (she 

Eressed her hand over her eyes) *^ had turned my brain, 
ut it is not so ; for many weeks I have considered the 
flan, which is now almost matured within my head. 
Prisoners have made their escape from places as strong 
and as well guarded, before now ! If others have suc- 
ceeded in. rescuing those most dear to them, why should 
not we succeed ? Promise me, my good and faithful 
Amy, that you will assist me to the utmost of your power ; 
and, above all, promise that ybu will offer no argument 
to dissuade me from my purpose. I t^ll you beforehand, 
it will be of no avail : should you refuse to serve me, it 
will only drive me to confide in others, who will not 
deserve my confidence so well." 

«' Oh, madam 1 do you doubt me ? and do you think 
Amy Evans would leave undone what others could be 
found to do ? I started, for I remembered those high 
walls, that broad, deep moat, those guards who pace 
about each avenue to the Tower, and I thought, what 
could we hope to effect ? But, madam, command me, 
and I will diligently execute your behests, and scrupu^* 
lously keep your counsel." 

** Thanks, dear Amy ; I was fully assured you would 
prove true, and I know not why I spoke, for a moment, 
aa if I could doubt your devotion. Foi^give me i but the 
VOL. I. — p 
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necessity is so absolute that all who meddle in this under- 
taking should be able to answer for themselves under all 
circumstances, that I would not have you enter into it 
thoughtlessly or unadvisedly. Even myself, to-day, I 
thought could hear unmoved, or, at least, without be- 
traying emotion, the horrible, horrible words that were 
uttered ; but I misjudged my own strength, my woman's 
nerves failed I And yet I bore a great deal, Amy, and 
wavered not. I saw the axe, the glittering axe ; and I 
saw my lord, and I heard his voice ; and I heard part of 
that sentence I I bore much without betraying myself; 
and, at last, I was- only stunned, confused for a time. 
Yes, I think I ma^ rely on my own fortitude ; and you. 
Amy, you never for a moment lost your self-command — 
and you have always had a ready wit. Oh, we shall 
succeed — I am sure v^e shall I" 

'* Heaven grant we may, my honoured lady I If zeal 
and perseverance can effect my lord's preservation, We 
shall succeed." 

*^ Then listen :— You must purchase at various shops, 
and on various occasions, not to excite suspicion, all that 
is necessary for a female dress, and we must make it up, 
complete, the size to fit my lord. I have one in my 
thoughts whom he may personate : she is very tall ; and, 
though slender, her present condition makes her appear 
more stout than usual, when wrapped in a loose cloak. 
She suspects not my design, — nor must she ; for she is 
timid, and might betray all by her fears. She must not 
know till too far engaged to retreat. And now. Amy, 
send Walter Elliot to the Tower to inquire of the lieu- 
tenant at what hour to-morrow the Countess of Niths- 
dale may be admitted to visit her lord. I am informed 
that, after the sentence, we are to be allowed to see the 
prisoners freely ; and it will be best we should do this 
openly. Alas ! the hardest task of all will be to work 
on my lord to consent." 

^' And, madam, think you I also shall be admitted to 
see my lord?" 

" Assuredly, I hope so ; I trust we shall procure ad- 
mission for many of his friends : it is upon that under* 
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Standing I build my hbpes. I have been informed that 
when sentence is once passed, such has usually been the 
custom. And now, away ; let us be stirring. I would 
there were something to be done every hour in the day. 
It is in solitude and inaction that my sorrows press upon 
me most heavily. But to-nighi there is no more I can 
efiect ; I must even wait for the morrow !** 

Soon after the Earl of Nithsdale had been recon- 
ducted to his lodging in the Tower, he heard the striking 
of tlie chapel clock. '^ It is now more than an hour," he 
thought, '* since the court broke up. By this time, the 
news has reached her. By this time, my dear wife knows 
ray sentence, and those hopes which she was resolved to 
cherish, and which she never would allow me gradually 
to undermine, have been destroyed at one rude blow. 
Would I could know how it fares with her, how she 
supports the shock! To-morrow I shall see hef; and 
strange is it, but I dread to see her — I dread the sight of 
her despair. Oh ! were it not better to pass unloved 
into the grave, than to feel that one's fate inflicts such 
exquisite anguish on her, to spare whom a pang such as 
she now suffers, one would willingly endure any length- 
ened torture. Yet could I wish to lose one particle of 
that affection which alone suffices to make life so pre- 
cious ? It may be cruel, — it may be selfish ;— but no 1 1 
cannot wish her^love to be less I After all, we part but 
for a, time I I do not doubt that we shall meet, where 
the weary are at rest. And, now that all hope is over, 
my Winifred will assist me to prepare ,my soul for the 
great change ; and she will bear to speak placidly and 
composedly of those happy regions where the fear of 
parting wiU never im^bitter the enjoyment of each other's 
presence I and I^shall be able calmly and cheerfully to 
fulfil my destiny, if I can see her resigned I" 

But when the morrow came, and Lady Nithsdale was 
admitted, he found her far, indeed, from placidly acqui- 
escing in the fate which he esteemed unavoidable ; but 
neither was she bewildered with despair, or dissolved in 
tears : she was altogether different from any thing he had 
anticipated. Her cheeks were flushed, her eye was 
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briUiant, her manner resolve^. He was surprised ; bat 
be rejoiced that his owa fortitude was not put to the 
trial he had dreaded. 

*' My Winifred wiU assist her husband to bear himself 
as beeomes a man and a good' Catholic. I.seevhe will 
avoid unnerving me by her grief; and amon^ my many 
causes of gratitude to her, 1 may still add this, that she 
will smooth my passage to a better world. Thanks^ my 
own love, thanks 1" 

^ And does my lord imagine I could speak, stand, took, 
move, as I now do, if I believed It would be carried^into 
effect — that sentence, that horrible sentence ! . For I was 
there— I was in Westminster Hall — I heard it ; I saw the 
axe ! and I saw you, my own dear husband — I saw you, 
and I heard your voice — that voice which thrilled through 
all the court ; which must have penetrated to the inmost 
recesses of every heart !'* , 

'* Ob, Winifred ! I could almost chide my best beloved 
for having wantonly, without any adequate motive, ex- 
posed her feelings to so needless atrial." 

** It was not needlessly ; it was not without a motive 
that I did so : I had the strongest earthly motive. It was 
with a view of ascertaining my own strength, my forti- 
tude, that I courted what I should otherwise have shrunk 
from. It was with a view to the accomplishment of that 
plan which I have long been forming, and which not all 
the arguments you can adduce shall prevent me from 
pursuing. It was with a view to self-preservation — ^for 
is not my life wound up in yours ? Thmk you, in honest 
truth, think you, I can exist without you ? Do you not 
believe that if you perish, I shall not survive V 

^ Nay, nay, my love," he replied, almost smiling at her 
vehemence, '' I do believe your affection for me is as 
strong as ever warmed the pure soul of devoted woman ; 
still I cannot but think and hope that you will live many, 
many years, to be a guide and a protectress to our chil- 
dren. Remember, you but share the fate of many other 
fond and loving wives. Have not the other condemned 
lords wives, fond and loving wives ; and must not thej 
endure — " 
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" No, no, no ! Speak not of them ! they do not, can- 
not lore their husbands as I love you ; for have they hus«' 
bands so worthy of their love ? What is the wild Lord 
Wintoi|n, the t«ord Kenmure, or the good old Lord 
Nairne^ The Lord Derwentwater, I grant you, is a 
worthy gentleman ; but what are they, any of them, 
when compared with you ?" 

"But, my sweet Winifred, to die is the doom of all 
created beings. Many Have loved before ; -and of all 
who have ever loved, one must survive. It is a sad, it is 
a painful truth ; but it is a most plain and undeniable one. 
Then why should not thisf be borne as patiently as the 
same bereavement by any other means ? A long illness 
would reconcile you to the event ; and yet would you 
wish me to endure lengthened bodily ills ? Should joa, 
not rather rejoice that I shall thus be spared all the pro- 
tracted sufferings of sickness, and that, comparatively 
speaking, I shall thus be exempted from the pains of 
death ; that I shall pass from earth with all my intellects 
unimpaired, in the full enjoyment of my faculties ? Could 
there be any satisfaction in marking the decaying mind, 
the enfeebled spirit, the soul waxing weak, as tbb body 
sinks under the effects of some wasting malady ? Yet 
how often has the most devoted affection watched all 
these humiliating and painful harbingers of death, till the 
mourner has heen brought to look upon the dreaded he* 
reavement almost in the light of a blessing 7 But is there 
any consolation in this? Would one not rather choose 
that the memory of the departed should be undimined, 
unpolluted by the recollection of mortal decay ?" 

" Your words are beautiful ! I love to hear vour voice ; 
it thrills like music through my heart ! The thoughts are 
noble, lofty, pure, and holy ; but they persuade me not. 
As I gaze on you, as I listen to you, I only feel the more 
that life without you is not life ; it is a blank — a dark 
and dreary chasm, into which I dare not look ; that I 
must, must save you ; and that, if you love me, you will 
give heed to me, and that you will agree to what I shall 
propose." 

<' Oh^ Winifred I this is cruel kindness. It is cruel to 
p2 
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wean me from the thoughts of death, yMch I haye almost 
taught myaeif to love, to lure me back to those of life, 
which, alas I possesses only too many charms for me T 

There was a t^ndemess in the tone ahd the manner, 
which gave her hope that she had worked upon liim. 
.6be felt that love for her, and pity for her sorrows, might 
at this moment induce him to listen ; and she opened to 
him the plan she had formed for his escape. 

But she had scarcely detailed her proposed measures, 
when he vehemently refused to ^ngage in what he thought 
could not be carried into execution without compromis- 
ing others. Desperate at the ill success which attended 
her measures, she abandoned herself to ^rief ; she strove 
not to control her feelings; she wrung her hands; she 
wept in hopeless agony. * 

Meanwhile, he paced the apartment in anguish not less 
acute. He accused himself of cruelty towai^s her, when 
he witnessed her desperation ; and yet he could not 
bring himself to agree to measures which he deemed 
degrading, and in the success of which he placed little 
reliance. v . v 

Such moments comprise a greater sum of suffering 
than is spread over many a common life. At length he 
stopped before her. ' 

"Winifred, my. wife, my honoured wife! urge me 
not to any thing unworthy. Call up that noble spirit, 
which has ever deserved my respect, my admiration, as 
much as your beauty and your tenderness have won my 
love. Now listen to me in return." 

In a moment her attention was riveted. She scarcely 
breathed ; she listened as though she would devour each 
word that fell from his lips, in ardent hope that he might 
himself have struck out some plan which she might ex- 
ecute. 

"I have ever been unwilling to present petitions to 
the king or to the government. All that I could in honour 
urge in self-defence, all that I could in honesty profess 
for the future, has been already stated in my answer to 
the impeachment, and in my address to my peers yester- 
day. I have bee)a, and still am, unwilling to crave mercy 
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at ther hands ^f one who owes me nothing, from whom 
I have no right to expect it ; but that you should not re« 
proach me with wilfully neglecting any means of safety, 
1 will consent to a petition being presented to King 
George by you yourself. If any thing can move, him, it 
must be the sight of distress such as yours — and in such 
a form as that !" he added, looking upon her, as, like a 
marble statue, she sat with lips apart, her slender throat 
bent forward^ and her eyes fixed upon him. *^ He can- 
not behpld you unmoved ! It irlay avail you something 
in future, if it serve not me," he murmured, in a low 
voice. 

"Oh 1 do not trust to the pity of those who have al- 
ready proved themselves so ruthless ; trust rather to the 
zeal of your wife, and our faithful Amy Evans." 

'VI will trust to your zeal, my love ; but let it be em- 
ployed in such a manner as befits us both ; and doubly 
precious will life be to me if 'tis to you I owe it !" 

'* Anji if, as I expect, the king is obdurate 1 fot he fears 
you ; he fears the unconquisrable fidelity of your family 
to the Stuarts, and he fears the influence of your high 
character : he fears, therefore. will not pardon, you." 

"There is the general petition to parliament, to which 
I have agreed to put my name." 

"And if that should fail?" 

^' Then, my love, you must prove that you are a Chris- 
tian and a Catholic, and that you have not forgotten the 
exhortations to faith, submission, and patience^ which 
good Father Albert gave you in your youth, and which, 
you tell me, he has so often repeated by letter." 

" Nay, nay. If all these fail, tl^en promise me that 
you will not reject the means I will ofier you ; that you 
will not be more merciless than the king himself; that 
you will not obstinately refuse to save from despair one 
who has ever loved you with most true faith." 

« Oh, Winifred!" 

" Promise that you will listen to my plans ; that you 
will maturely consider them ; that, if practicable, you 
will not reject them ; and I will present the petition, I 
will cling to the knees of the king, I will wring mercy 
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from him, if it be possible ; and if be pardons you, I will 
honour him, I will love him, and I will ever esteem him 
worthy to be the monarch of these (air realms by the 
qualities of the heart, as I already believe him to be so 
by those of the head. Only promise me that, if all this 
should fail, you will hot condemn me always to plead in 
vain ; that you, at least, will not turn away from my 
prayer ; that you will listen." 

^ If all other means should fail, then — ^then^ my love, I 
will listen attentively, calmly, to all you may urge/' 

** Thanks,' I am satisfied," replied Lady Nithsdale, 
resolved to interpret his measured expressions into an 
implied assent to all her wishes : '' and now prepare the 
petition, my dearest lord, and I will lose no time in 
taking measures that it shall reach the king hiioiself. 
These hands shall give it hun. I know how I may gain 
access to his presence. I will see him with my own 
eyes ; and he shall refuse roe with- his own lips, if he 
cannot be worked upon to mercy. When will it be 
ready?** 

" Patience, my love. I must consult with those who 
can assist me in so wording it that I may not risk giving 
oJBTence. * In some davs it shall be drawn^ up.'^ 

" Why such delay f Time is precious. Talk not of 
days. To-morrow, or, at farther, the day after, — ^the 
twelfth. Tell me when, that I may seek the kind Mrs. 
Morgan, and with her arrange all for my admission to 
St. James's," 

** Gently, gently, dearest Winifred. We must do 
nothing rashly. By the thirteenth the petition shall be 
ready, and we will hope it may find such grace as shall 
spare you all further fears on my account. Meantime, 
compose yourself.** 

^ Nay, am I ,not composed ? Surely I think I must 
be a stock, a stone, thus to preserve my senses, and move, 
act, speak, like other people. I sometimes fancy I must 
lack natural feeling ; for it is not srief that possesses m^ 
soul, but hope and fear, so strangely blended that there is 
no space left for grief I" 

^ My Winifired need not tax herself with coldness I'' 
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replied the earl tenderly, but sadly; smiliDg as he looked 
upon hen Then resuming a calm and business-like tone, 
he added, *^ The Lord Nairne's lady, as I understand, is 
also to present an address to the king, and there seems 
good hope that hers may be graciously received. If you 
could accompany. her, it might be wrell ; for she is a staid 
and discreet person, and has been much used to courts. 
She was for some years in great favour with Queen 
Anne. She may support and guide you ; and indeed, 
Winifred, you must not overtask yourself P 

' He was half alarmed s\t the reliance ishe seemed to 
place on her own strength, and feared it might proceed 
from a feverish state of excitement. 

" I will wait upon the Lady Naime to-day," resumed 
Lady Nithsdale. "I will do any thing, every thing, you 
suggest, now you have . promised in return to listen to 
roy arguments." 

She instinctively worded his promise as vaguely as he 
had done hipoself, fearing to alarm him into a declaration 
that he had only promised to listen to, not to comply 
with, her wishes. Without being exactly conscious that 
Bh^ was encjeavouring to cheat him into attending to his 
own safety, she hoped to accustom him to the idea, that 
if she adopted every plan he proposed, he was thereby 
pledged to follow hers upon the failure of his own. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Thy bosom hath been seared by pride of state, 
Hard, cold, and dead to nature's sympathies ; ' 
Nor know*8t thou virtue's awe — ^nor gentleness, 
How 80T«reign 'tis ! Nor hast thou felt 
The nameless fear and humbleness of mind 
^Gendered by sight of other's misery. 

MS. Play. 

When the Countess of Nithsdale quitted the Tower, 
she lost no time in despatching to her lord the lawyer in 
iwhose discretion he had most confidence, and who had 
previously assisted him in drawing up his written answer 
to the impeachment. 

She then waited on the Lady Nairhe, whom she found 
surrounded by her family; a quiet and sober matron, 
upon whose composed countenance, and in whose well- 
ordered deportment, it would have been difiicult to de« 
tect the passions that might, or might not, affect the 
soul within. 

The countess was introduced with all the form of those 
more ceremonious times, and the Lady Naime received 
her with due attention. It was not till Lady Nithsdale 
had made many apologies for so sudden a visit to one 
with whose acquaintance she had not previously been 
honoured, and had begun to explain the cause of her 
intrusion, that the vehemence of her emotion made her 
break through the trammels imposed by custom; and 
she adjured her, by her own hope of saving her husband's 
life, by her own hope of preserving a father to her chil- 
dren, to give her the support of her company and coun- 
tenance to the king's presence. 

The Lady Nairne at first hesitated, for she was not, 
like the Duchess of Montrose, the ardent, devoted friend, 
Dor, like Mrs. Morgan, the creature of impulse; but a 
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sober and pradent lady, past the age of enthusiasm, occu- 
pied with her own interests, and discreetly intent on 
availing herself of every means calculated to preserve a 
father to her numerous fhmily. 

Aftef some moments spent in consideration^ she came 
to the conclusion that in all probability the king would 
be loath, in the very outset of his reign, to reject at once 
the prayers of two disconsolate wives; and that, of the 
two, there was every reason to believe that her lord was 
'likely to be more favourably looked upon^ than the Earl 
of Nithsdale ; and that consequently his countess's pres- 
ence might rather advance, than mar, her own chance of 
success. 

Having thus reflected, she politely acquiesced in the 
Lady Nithsdale'i» wishes ; nor need we imagine she 
felt no sympathy for.a fellow-creature in distress so simi- 
lar to her own. On the contrary, she was happy to 
afford her any assistance that did not tend to injure her 
own cause ; but bred in courts, and accustomed to repress 
all outward demonstrations of unusual feeling, she replied 
in so measured, though not unkind a tone, that the glow- 
ing expressions of gratitude, which were ready to over- 
flow from the countess's heart, were frozen on her lips, 
and. her thanks were couched in terms scarcely less 
measured than the Lady Nairne's consent. 

Having, however, arranged that when the petitions of 
their lords were ready they would again meet, and that 
meanwhile Lady Nithsdale should procure the assistance 
of a friend who was well acquainted with the king's per- 
son (for his outward appearance was equally unknown 
to both the Jacobite ladies), the Lady Nairne accompa- 
nied the countess to the head of the stairs, and with all 
the courtly forms of good breeding dismissed her guest 

Lady Nithsdale then hastened to the warm-|iearted 
Mrs. Moi^an^ and explaining to her the nature of the 
service she required, obtained her cordial assurance that 
she would be in readiness to accompany Lady Nairne 
and herself to St. James's on the evening of the 13th, 
v^ben she had no doubt she should be able so to place 
them that they might personally present their petitions 
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to his majesty. The expansion of heart, the melting 
sympathy of Mrs. Morgan, were a balm to Liady Niths- 
dale's feelings, after the coldness and prudence of the 
Lady Nairne. But deep grief is in its natare Selfish. 

It may be true, that unclouded prosperity sonjetimes 
hardens the heart, or at least renders the impressions 
made by sorrows which have been felt, and are conse- 
quently ill understood, but slight and transient ; and it is 
also true, that the having once known grief, opens the 
heart, to the full comprehension of the feelings of one's 
fellows,-^but ihen it must be a grief that is past. While 
writhing under present anxiety, while smarting under 
present agony, the warmest, the most capacious heart is 
X unable to take in the sufferings of others. Human na- 
ture, in all things limited, can feel but to a certain ex- 
tent ; and when every faculty of the soul is absorbed by 
present, actual evil, there is no power left to feel that 
which is not personal. Mrs. Morgan, happy and pros- 
perous herself, had leisure to give herself to the suffer- 
ings of Lady Nithsdale ; she adopted them as her own 
— she entered into them heart and soul I White Lady 
Nairne, with all most dear to herself at stake, could not 
but consider the concerns of another as of very secon- 
dary interest, and would not; have felt herself justified 
in allowing compassion for a person, in no way con- 
nected with her, to interfere in the slightest degree with 
her duties as a wife and a mother. Lady Nithsdale 
would have been the first to admit such views to be just 
and fitting ; but still the expressions of gratitude, which 
had before been chilled, poured forth in elpquent profu- 
sion when addressing Mrs. Morgan. 

Upon her return to her own lodgings, she perceived 
that Amy Evans learned with satisfaction that a petition 
was to be presented to the king, before the attempt was 
made to effect her lord's evasion. Althougii resolved to 
assist to the utmost in carrying her lady's plan into exe- 
cution, she felt that escape frofti the Tower must be im- 
practicable ; while, on the contrary, it seemed to her im- 
possible that any being with human affections could 
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resist the voice, the v^orcls, the pleading looks of her dear 
mistress! 

The 13tb arrived. Lady Nithsdale attired herself in 
deep mourning, coni^idering such a habit most suitable to 
a person under her circumstances ; but Amy gave an in- 
voluntary shudder as she looked upon her lady in this 
ominous garb. The expression of her countenance did 
not escape Lady Nishdale's observation. >* Start' not, 
dear Amy, at this sad-coloured dress. If it betokens 
any thing, 'tis but the failure of my this day's business. 
But it is not on the result of this day that I rest my 
hopes. . I wait on the king, for my lord wishes me to do 
so, and I cannot choose but execute liis behests ; but I 
have slender hope of moving him by my entreaties. It 
is to ourselves that we must look ; to our own efforts, 
Amy, aided by thaf (divine Providence, who deserts not 
the humble iii their need. I feel hope, strong hope 
within my bosom ; but it is not of finding &vour at the 
court. No ! it is to a higher power I low for salvation 
— on Heaven that I place my reliance !" . 

*^ Assuredly, most honoured madam. But it is right 
to try every means that Providence places within our 
reach." 

" Yes, Amy, and I will leave none untried.'' 

Mrs; Morgan and the Lady Naime were now an- 
nounced, and the Countess of Nithsdale entered the 
coach to proceed with them to St. James's. 

Mrs. Morgan found no difficulty in procuring their ad- 
mission to the antechamber through which the king must 
necessarily pass in his way from his own apartments to 
the drawing-room. The ladies placed themselves in the 
recess of the middle window of the three which occupied 
one side of the apartment ; and somewhat concealed by 
the curtaios, they there awaited the coming of the king. 

Upon the most trifling occasions expectation makes 
the heart beat : the watching the opening of a door, the 
entrance of any particular individual, excites a certain 
emotion. What must then have been the feelings of the 
countess, as» with her eyes riveted upon the foldinff doors 
through which his mqesty was to enter, she fimcied 
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eyeiy moment she saw tbem move ! And when they 
unfolded, and some of the lords of the bedchamber 
passed forth, she each time turned an anxious, inquiring 
glance on Mrs, Morgan, to know if this might be the 
king. 

While she was thus in breathless expectation, the 
Duke of Montrose approached to cheer her by a few 
words of kindly encouragement : but she made him a 
sign not to claim her acquaintance ; for the earl of Pem- 
broke having, at the time he promised to interest himself 
in her favour, desired her not to address him. in public, 
she deemed that any exertion the duke might subse- 
quently make for her, would come with the more effect 
from one who did not appear in the light of a personal 
friend. 

Every monient seemed to Lady Nithsdale an age. 
Even the composed Lady Naime changed colour : and 
Mrs» Morgan looked from one to the other, and fre- 
quently pressed Liady Nithsdale's hand, and bade her be 
of good cheer and not lose courage. She assured her 
the king would not long tarry ; that he was usually most 
punctual in his habits; and in an agitated tone uttered 
all the consoling nothings which are poured into the ear 
of those whose highly wrought nerves are expected to 

Eve way at the moment it is most needful they should 
5 collected. 

At length the door again opened : there was a gen- 
eral stillness. Every one who could command a view 
of the persons approaching, arranged his countenance, 
composed his demeanour: the court gossip which had 
been buzzed around was suddenly hushed, the IcHinging 
attitude relinquished^ the droll anecdote suspended, and 
the laugh silenced. 

A pale man, with a good, rather them a dignified as- 
pect, entered the apartment. He wore a tie-wig. His 
dress was plain, and all of one sober colour, with stock* 
ings of the same hue. 

Lady Nithsdale read in Mrs. Morgan's glance that it 
was the king, and she hastened from the recess of the 
window. 8be threw herself on her knees before him 
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as he reached the middle of the room, telling him she 
was the unfortunate Countess of Nithsdale, who im- 
plored mercy for her husband. She spoke in French, 
as the king's knowledge of English was very imperfect. 
She held up the petitbn With lK>th her hands, entreating 
him to read it ; but the king waved her off, and at- 
tempted to proceed. 

The Lady Nairne also was not backward in pressing 
her petition, and the king impatiently thrust them both 
from him, and passed on towards the opposite door; but 
the Lady Nithsdale clung to the skirt of his coat. 

As she pleaded, and j^eaded in vain, she grew des- 
perate, — almost maddened. Still in vain I The king 
listened not to her prayers. She would not let go her 
hold, and was actually dragged in her agony from the 
middle of the antechamber to the door of the drawing- 
room, when one of^ the lords in attendance forcibly 
wrested the king's dress from her hands, while another 
took her round th^ waist and raised her from the 
ground. 

No sooner did sheieel the tbuch of a stranger than all 
her dignity and self-possession returned. Quickly disen- 
gaging herself from his- grasp, she stood for a moment 
looking on the door by which the monarch had retired. 
Her bosom swelled with indignation — the blood of all 
her noble ancestors mantled in her face. That she, the 
daughter of the Duke of Powis, should thus be treated ! 
rejected ! cast off like the scum of the earth ! when it 
was well known the king received the petitions of the 
meanest of his subjects 1; — that she should be dragged on 
the very ground-^that she should be spurned from his 
feet — that she should be forcibly seized by rude hands I 

All around seemed to swim before her eyes ; and had 
it not been for Mrs. Morgan's kindly help, she must have 
fallen on the floor. Her friend gently assisted her to a 
seat, and then a flood of tears came to her relief. 

Meanwhile, the petition which ^e had attempted to 
thrust into the king's pocket, had fallen to the ground, and 
one of the gentlemen in waiting brought it to her. The 
J^ady Nairne had already puqceeded in delivering hers to 
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one who promised it should reach the king ; and the Lady 
Nithsdale, when somewhat recovered from the agitation 
of this strange scene, hastily wrote a few lines itt pencil, 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset, who was the lord of the 
bedchamber then in waiting, and intrusted it, with the 
petition, to Mrs. Morgan. 

Her friend left the countess for a while, and entered 
the drawing-room ; but to one so zealous, so devoted, so 
warm-hearted, the brilliant circle seemed for a moment 
a confused and bewildering scene. She had just parted 
from a fellow-creature whos0 soul was harrowed by the 
most agonizing emotions, her face pale and iuig^ard, her 
dress disordered ; she had just been witnessing grief, — 
desperation in its most touching form ; and in one moment 
she found herself among gay and thoughtless creatures, 
all intent on their own objectsof yanity and amusement ! 
The studied attire, the conscious simper, the pretty blush, 
the downcast lid, the bewitching smile, the graceful turn 
of the swan-like throat, the brilliahtflashof the sparkling 
eye, the affected flutter of the fan— the thousand varied 
attractions were all put in requisition to charm, to dazzle, 
or to subdue. She heard around her the playful banter, 
the witty, repartee, the implied compliment, the softened 
whisper, the politely turned attack, the sharp retort ; and 
she wondered for the moment how such frivolities could 
possess so absorbing an interest ! "' 

She was threading her way through the gay and 
dazzling throng, when her progress was arrested by the 
circle around the king himself. She was compelled to 
wait with outward composure, although she was secretly 
all impatience to execute the commission intrusted to 
her, and to return quickly to Lady Nithsdale. As she 
stood watching for an opportunity of slipping past unper- 
ceived, she found herself within sight, though scarcely 
within hearing, of the Duchess of Montrose. 

Two young men were evidently paying her the sort of 
homage permitted by the gallantry of the day. She was 
answering each with animation and spirit. There was 
the passing frown, the lightening smile, the assumed air 
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of abgence, if any thing was said which she wished not 
to hear. 

The attention of one of the gentlemen being presently 
withdrawn by some of his acquaintance, it appeared to 
Mrs. Morgan^that the other continued the conversation^ 
in a more earnest tone than before. She fancied she 
saw a blush mantle on the cheek of the duchess : for a 
moment, she appeared distressed. The duke, who was 
near, and was engaged in deep and serious discourse with 
the Earl of Pembroke, had taken no part in the playful 
conversation which was passing behind him. But the 
duchess, making some light, evasive answer) suddenly 
tapped her husband's arm with her fan, and caused him 
to turn round. She then seemed to be detailing to him 
the point in dispute, and applying to him as umpire. 
Mrs. Morgan watched all these little manoBuvres; for 
she could not help wondering how one who professed 
friendship for the Countess of Nithsdale could thus give 
herself up to wordly vanities and interests. When first 
she caught a view of the Duke of Montrose's counte- 
nance, it bore the traces of sadness; but, as he listened 
to his graceful and lively wife, it brightened into a bland 
expression of amusement. Upon the duke's being thus 
called to join in the discourse, the young gallant seemed 
discomposed but for an instant, and apparently recover- 
ing himself, at once entered into the spirit of the duchess's 
bantering ; and Mrs. Morgan again thought of the coun- 
tess's despair, and mentally exclaimed, " If she could 
jiiee how gayly her friend, the lively duchess, can smile, 
even now I" But she did not long feel thus. In a few 
moments, the duke in a low voice made some commu- 
nication to his wife, which had the effect of chasing the 
rpses from her cheeks, and dimming the brilliancy of her 
dmile. The dark and laughing eyes no longer sparkled 
with the gay consciousness of charming, but were fixed 
on her husband's face with an expression of dismay and 
wo. 

She looked round, as if wishing to make her escape $ 
then perceiving Mrs. Morgan, she rushed to her — 

<l8 
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'^ Oh, Mrs. Morgan !" she Exclaimed, f^ is this all true ? 
You were with her, were you not ?" 

•* Yes, your grace ; 1 was with the Countess of Niths- 
dale, even now, in the antechamber." 

" Is she still there ? I must go to her ; I must go 
instantly to my poor cousin Winifred 1" 

'' Stay, dearest Christian 1" interposed the duke ; 
" Lady Nithsdale herself, this very evening, motioned me 
not to speak to her ; and. the Earl of Pembroke says, the 
less we put ourselves^ forward unnecessarily, the more 
effectually we may be able to serve her. Be not so.rasb 
and thoughtless. That warm hesjrt of yours carries you 
beyond the bounds of prudence, dear Christian!" — but 
the dake looked at her with pleasure and kindness while 
he checked her. 

'' Alas ! and is it true that the king dragged her all 
across the room, and would not give heed to her peti- 
tion?'' 

" Most true, your grace T 

*' Oh, my lord duke 1 but indeed this was not kind and 
right in his majesty," said thq duchess, turning once 
more towards her husband an appealing glance. 

" We must not speak treason, dearest Christian, here, 
in the royal presence I" ' 

" Nay ! I cannot but think this was cruel :— and may 
I not go to her ? Is she still in the antjechamber, Mrs. 
Morgan?" . 

'* Yes, but she will be gone in a few moments;, and 
yoyr grace may rest assured that the countess shall meet 
with every kindness and attention." 

'^ You are a good, kind soul," said the duchess ; '< and 
my poor cousin has many times told me how much she 
owes to your friendly sympathy." 

The king had changed his position, and the passage 
was now free, Mrs. Morgan, after briefly explaining 
her errand to, the duchess, passed on to where the Earl 
of Dorset' was engaged at cards with the prince. She 
contrived, however, to give him the packet; and re- 
ceived his assurance, that when the game was over, he 
would peruse and attend to its contents. 
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As she wound her way back^ she found that the king's 
rejection of the Ladies Nithsdale's and Nairne's peti- 
tions had been rapidly communicated from mouth to 
mouth ; and that, except in the immediate hearing of the 
king, no other subject was discussed. She could scarcely 
make her way through the crowds so anxiops was every 
one ta learn from her each detail of wl;iat had really 
passed. All were eager, some indignant; but some 
urged, that if his msyesty once received a wife's petition^ 
it would be most difficult then to refuse, and that unless 
he had made up his mind to pardon treason — proved and 
acknowledged treason — he had no other course to pur- 
sue than to avoid witnessing grief he could riot alleviate; 
that his sudden, though somewhat undignified flight, did 
not by any means bear the character of hardness, but, 
on the contrary, might lead a candid mind to believe he 
durst not trust himself to witness the desperation of two 
disconsolate wives. 

It was with difficulty that Mts. Morgan regained the 
door, and hastened back to the friend who stood so much 
in need of her t^onsoling sympathy. Slowly and drearily 
did they retrace their steps. - 

The Lady Nairne, who had secret information that 
her application was likely to be successful, was compara- 
tively composed, and bore what should have seemed an 
equal disappointment with equanimity and resignation. 

The Countess of Nithsdale, exhausted, humbled, in- 
dignant, mortified, grieved, was for the time more thor- 
oughly subdued than she had ever been before. 

And yet she had not been sanguine as to the result of 
this petition; those means on which she most relied 
were still available ; but to her lofty spirit, the contempt 
with which she had been treated, in sight of all the court, 
gave her a painful sensation of degradation. It was 
some slight consolation to her to learn from Mrs. Mor- 
gan, what the Duchess of Montrose the next day con- 
firmed still more strongly, that when the circumstances 
which had occurred without, became generally whis- 
pered through the drawing-room, the harshness of the 
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king had been the topic of conversation the whole 
evening. 

With her gentleness there was blended a certain de- 
gree of pride, a consciousness of being the scion of an 
ancient stock, which would have rendered it impossible 
for a mean thought even to pass through her mind, and 
which ever enabled her to intrench tierself in dignified 
reserve, should others neglect to pay that respect du6 to 
noble birth, which, unless forgotten by them, would 
never be remembered by herself. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Distress is virtue*s opportanity. 

Southern. 

The Earl of Nithsdale felt even more keenly than did 
the countess the indignity with which she had .been 
treated in her interview with the king. 

His dark eye flashed, he bit his compressed lip till the 
blood almost started ; he paced the apartment with hasty 
strides, as he pictured to himself his graceful, his deli- 
cate, his shrinking Winifred, on whose fair form he 
would scarcely allow the winds to blow too roughly, 
dragged along the floor, the rude hands of strangers 
round that slender waist ; and it was then he felt indeed 
that hie was a prisoner, powerless to defend her whom 
he had sworn to cherish ! The bars, the bolts, the high 
walls, the moat« the guards I oh, how his soul rebelled 
against them all! How agonizing was the impotent in- 
dignation which possessed his every faculty. 

Lady Nithsdale grieved to see his agitation, and yet 
from his very agitation she gathered ^hope that she might 
eventually work him to her wishes. 

Meanwhile, with the assistance of Amy, «he had pro* 
cured most of the articles necesaary for the disguise of 
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her husband ; and although resolved that every other 
means of safety should be tried, she still i^ept her mind 
fixed upon this last resource. The consciousness of 
having still a point to look to, something still to rest upon 
vvh^n all else failed, sustained her courage ; but at the 
same time it prevented her attempting to submit to an 
event, which, in the judgment of others, was now inevi- 
table. She could not even think of resignation ; on the 
contrary, witb this secret hope in her heart, and this 
plan in her mind, she would have been alarmed at her 
own want of reliance in that plan, had she tried to school 
her feelings to acquiescence in the fatal doom. 

A few days after the'countesi^'s unsuccessful applica- 
tion to the king, the resolution was taken in council that 
the sentence passed upon the rebel lords should be car- 
ried into execution w^ithout delay, and on the 18th, the 
necessary warrants and orders were despatched, both to 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and to the sheriffs of the city 
of London and Middlesex. 

Th^e was a startling reality ifi these measures that 
for the moment shook her inmost soul ; yet she would 
not allow herself to dwell upon the intelligence ; she 
scarcely gave herself time to reflect, but all the more 
strenuously busied herself in seeing that her preparations 
were complete ; and she strove to interest herself in the 
attempt made the following day by the Countess of Der- 
wentwater to move the king to mercy. Accompanied 
by the Duchesses of Cleveland and of IBolton, and by 
many other ladies of rank, she was introduced by the 
Dukes of St, Albans and of Richmond, to the king's 
presence, and humbly implored his clemency : but her 
application met with no better success than the Lady 
Nithsdale's more passionate appeal. 

It was therefore arranged by the wives of all the con- 
demned lords, that two days afterward, on February the 
2 1st, they should repair to the lobby of the House of 
Peers, and there implore the intercession of their lord- 
ships with the king. ' 

More than twenty other ladies of the very first dis- 
tinction accompanied them. It might have moved the 
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most unfeeling to behold so maqy of the fairest and the 
noblest of the realm in such deep and iinfeigm^d distress. 
But though among the mourning group there were many 
countenances which bore the traees of intense anxiety, 
many whose expression of grief amounted almost to 
despair, some perhaps who might boast of greater posi- 
tive beauty of feature, on none did sorrow sit with so 
touching a grace as on the Countess pfNithsdale. The 
wan transparency of her naturally pale complexion, the 
refined cast of her features, which seemed moulded only 
to express the highest and purest affections of the soul, 
assorted well with the situation of deep interest in which 
she was placed. 

But on this occasion the hearts of all seemed steeled 
agsdnst them. Their application met with little atten- 
tion : no measures were taken, no motion made, in con- 
sequence of their petition. In blank disappointment 
each sought again her disconsolate, her widowed home. 

Dispirited, but not utterly hopeless, they on the fol- 
lowing day, the ii2d, repaired again to Westminster 
Hall,.and with them a still greater attendance of the first, 
and the noblest, of the ladies who adorned the British 
court ; and with still more passionate earnestness they 
appealed to both houses of parliament. 

In the Commons their petitions met with no success. 
Notwithstanding an eloquent address on the part of Sir 
Richard Steele, the court party moved that the discus- 
sion should be adjourned to the 1st -of Afarch, and car- 
ried it by a majority of seven voices. 

With the Lords they found more favour. Although 
the Duke of Richmond, even when presenting the Earl 
of Derwentwater's petition, declared that he would him- 
self vote against it, yet others spoke warmly and elo- 
quently in behalf of men, who, though mistaken, had 
still acted from conscientious motives. 

The Earl of Danby, moved with pity for the Lord 
Nairne's numerous family, urged strongly that' the peti- 
tions of the several lords shotrld be received and read. 
The Lord Townshend and several others, who upon all 
occasions had given undoubted proofs of their attach- 
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ment to the present government, supported the contrary 
opinion^ when, to the surprise of many, the Earl of Not- 
tingham declared in favour of the petitions being read. 
As president of the council, he drfew with him many 
peers, and the motion was carried by nine or ten voices. 

Then came the question, whether in the case of ah 
impeachment the king possessed the power to reprieve. 
It was now that the Earl of Pembroke redeemed his 
pledge of exerting himself in Lady Nithsdale's favour. 
His animated and eloquent address carried with him the 
sense of the house ; and with the assistance of the Duke 
of Montrose, the king^s power to pardon was carried in 
the affirmative. 

This was followed by a motion for an address to the 
king, that, as he had the power to do so, he would be 
pleased to grant a reprieve to the lords who lay under 
sentence of death, which, although opposed by the firm- 
est friends of government, was also carried. 

Lady Nithsdale's heart bounded within her ; hope for a 
moment danced in her bosom, and lighted up her cheek 
with a passing bloom. Her joy was, however, doomed 
to be evanescent, for another lord represented that 
" though clemency was one of the brightest virtues 
which adorn and support a crown, yet in his opin- 
ion the same should be exercised only on proper ob» 
jects;" and he therefore moved, *'^ that they should ad- 
dress the king to reprieve such of the condemned lords 
as deserved his mercy, and approved themselves worthy 
of this intercession, and not all indiscriminately." 

The amendment was carried by two voices only — ^but 
it was carried ; and her heart once more sank within 
her. This salvo blasted all her hopes. She was as- 
sured it was aimed at the exclusion of those who would 
not subscribe such a petition a^ some of the peers had 
themselves prepared: a thing she knew her husband 
"Would never submit to ; nor, as she herself declared, 
would she wish to preserve his life upon such terms. 

Still, however, the address to the king had passed 
generally, and she thought she might turn this circum- 
stance to account in hilling the vigilance of the guards. 
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She lost no time in quilting, the House of Lorcb, and 
hastening to the Tower ; where, affecting an air of joy 
and security, she told the soldiers as she passed, that she 
brought joyful tiding^ to the prisoners, for that the peti- 
tion, had passed in their favour. She then gave them 
some money to drink to the lords and, his- majesty ; but 
she prudently made it but a trifling sum, hoping thereby 
to secure their good-will; without awakening in them any 
suspicion of design on her part. 

And now there remained but the one last resource. 
She trembled as she thought that, though all was in her 
own mind prepared, the most difiicult point remained 
yet to be accomplished, — her husband had not yet con- 
sented to the disguise she proposed ; and although he 
had not retracted his promise of giving her proposal ^ 
fair and patient hearing, she had, in fact, extracted from 
him nothing more. If he should now pertinaciously 
refuse to accede to it I Oh, no, it was impossible. He 
could not doom her to such hopeless, unutterable misery 1 

Trembling, agitated, yet worked up to the utmost 
pitch of courage and resolution, she reached his apart- 
ment. She staggeredjnto the room ; and flinging her- 
self into his arms, she sobbed convulsively on his bosom. 
She could not speak ; but after a few moments he said, 
with hopeless composure and tenderness — 

" So, my poor Winifred, both houses have then re- 
jected our prayers I Alas for you, ray love ! would I 
were able to give you consolation ! would I could alleviate 
your sorrows !" 

" You can 1 you can ! You, and you alone, can now 
save me from despair!" she exclaimed with passion. 
Her eyes were dry, her cheek was flushed, her whole 
countenance seemed suddenly inspired. <' My life, my 
existence, are in your hands I . You haye but to will it, 
to make me the happiest of wives, of mothers ! If I 
am doomed to the early death of the heart-broken," she 
continued almost in a threatening tone, *' or if I am 
doomed to drag on a weary, joyless existence, a linger- 
ing death-like life, in which the welfare of my soul — ^yes, 
the salvation of a precious soul,'i9 in peril, for I ^hall 
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murmur, I shall repine — ^there is no resignation he!*e — I 
feel I shall not submit as it would be my duty to do : — 
if such is the fate before me, it will be you who doom me 
to it I I can save you^— I am sure I can I If you refuse 
to lend yourself to the measures I propose, it will be yotf 
who destroy my happiness in this world, you who peril 
my salvation in the next f . 

There was a restless fire in her eye, an energy in her 
manner, a fearful inspiration about her, that awed while 
it touched him. He could not but think what must be 
the strength of those feelings \^hich could so transport 
her out of herself ; which coutd change the mild, timid, 
shrinking wife, into the inspired, threatening nbyl ! 

** Hush, hush, my love ( you know not what you say !'' 

She looked wildly and doubtingly around her ; then 
bursting into- tears, — ^'^ Alas I alas! what have I uttered?" 
and falling on her knees, with clasped hands raised to 
heaven*^—** Pardon, oh most merciful Beings— pardon for 
my wild and witked words I Oh thou on whom my re- 
liance is placed, — thou in whose providence I trust, — 
cast me not off for these hasty words, wrung from me 
by insufferable anguish I And you, my lord, my love, 
my husband, urge me not to despair I This brain may 
become unsettled, reason may give uray, I may again be 
hurried into impious ravings ! Oh, take pity upon me, 
dearest, dearest husband T She clung to hb knees ; she 
stretched her beseeching arms towards him. 

" Do with me what you will, Winifred. If this is 
weakness, I am weak I If this is cowardice, I am no 
longer brave I Command me ! guide me I — I am but the 
instrument in your hands, my virife ! I would sacrifice my 
life to honour ; but if there is dishonour in my attempt 
to escape, I will sacrifice honour itself to you, my love T 

*' It IS not the sacrifice of your honour I demand ; 
yourself cannot value it more highlv than does your 
wife. They carried the address to tne king, but it was 
coupled with an amendment that it should only apply to 
those who would sign a petition of their own framing. I 
knew you would not — 1 do not ask you to do so. Your 
honour is precious to me as your life — ^more precious 
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than your life I— bcit there is no dbhonoor in escaping 
from a cruel and ap ignominious death I" 

** Not ignominious, Winifred ; an hc»)ourable death P' 

** From a cruel and an unjust death !^-a treacherous 
death I Was it not upon the understanding that your 
lives were to be spared that you all surrendered at Pres- 
ton ? Was it not to avoid useless effusiowof blood that 
you yielded ? and that you advised othersT to yield ? 
Would it not have been easier and sweeter to perish in 
battle than to die on the^scafibld, as your fellow-prison- 
ers must t No ! there is no dishonour in escaping from 
tyranny !" She spoke with energy, for the first time 
uttering the wordq •* death" and •* scaffold," which had 
never before found their way tocher lips, 

" Have I not said it, my love ? I am ready to follow 
your injunctions. Do with me what you wilt" 

" You have promised it, you have ^worn it P — and 
her face was radiant with joy. " My own love ! you 
are mine once more ! We shall not be parted ; — we 
shall live and die together,^ — we shall grow old together I 
Oh, thanks I thanks I" and her imagination had over- 
leaped all the bars andl)ohs« the dreary boundaries of 
the prison. She felt they were at large to roam over 
the wide world together. He gave her one sad and 
grateful kiss, and walked to the window tp conceal his 
emotion : but she saw the expression of his countenance 
as he slowly surveyed the "courtyard, and his eye rested 
on each sentry as he paced in his appointed spot. 

She perceived the almost mocking smile which passed 
transiently over his lips ; and she plainly read how vain 
he thought her hopes, how unavailing would prove the 
consent she had extorted from him. 

•* You think my schemes all visionary ! — you think 
me scarcely in n^y right senses ! — you deem me already 
crazed with grief I" i ^ 

" Nay, my love ; I think your wishes run beyond 
your judgment, and I fear you are only preparing for . 
yourself a more bitter disappointment. The blow will 
fall the heavier for coming upon you in your- present 
state of excitement. It would tend more to your future 
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{)eace of mind if, discarding all worldly thoughts, you 
"would fix your hopes, and would assist .me in fixing 
mine, on heaven, and heaven alone." 

" And think you it could tend to my future peace of 
mind, the reflection that one hour of bold prudence^ one 
hour of steady perseverance in the execution of ihe scheme 
already foro^, might have led to a reunion for life ?-** 
perhaps a long and happy life I You would not surely 
retract the vow so solemnly made, even now?" she 
added^ in a reproachful tone. 

** Nol i have promised , and I will keep my promise I" 

She pressed his band in token of gratitude. ^\ Thea 
I must away. There are still some with whom I have 
need to communicate. Do not look for me early to^ 
ftiorrow: I-shall hot be with you till towards dusk^ — 
anc^ then— " 

" Not till evening T ^ The last day must I be deprived 
of your presence till evening?" . 

" The first day of your deliverance, my love I — the 
first of many days of liberty and happiness I" 

He dropped his eyes. He would not sadden her by 
ills own forebodings. And yet he fclt he should be per- 
mitted to look on her for so short a space, that it was 
with difficulty he could bring himself to lose si^t of 
her for a nioment. 

It was already night; but he watched her from his 
prisoa window, and fancied he could detect her beloved 
form as ^he glided down the steps leading to Che arch- 
way« . He stood gazing at the spot till tears suffused 
Us eye^ ; and he flung himself upon a seat, determined 
to wrestle with his emotions. < ' 

When alone — when not exposed to the influence of 
her tenderness — he looked on death with perfect com- 
posure, and almost wished his course was rim, and that 
the inevitable momfntwas arrived. The. hopes with 
which she strode to inspire him, unsettled and distracted 
him ; and theii he reproached himself for such weak- 
ne8S« , Yet how collect his thoughts t how temper them 
down to a tranquil, firm^ unmoved aequiescenoe in his 
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doom, when all his energies would be required for the 
enterprise which was to restore him to life^ to love, and 
to liberty 7 He strove to forget the plan in agitation. 
He tried to abstract himself in prayer ; but when most 
he hoped to spiritualize his meditations, visions of the 
future would flash across his mind, painful anticipations 
of what would be his Winifred^ desperation upon the 
failure of her attempt, agonising shame at the idea of 
being discovered and cauglit in the act of evasion, dread 
of appearing in the undignified position of a reclaimed 
fugitive, dragged unwiUingly to thei block, instead of 
the royal martyr, boldly, firmly, with an unconstrained 
step, mounting the scaffold, to consummate the sacri- 
fice he had, of his own free will, chosen to niake. 

He almost repented the promise he had given ; he 
longed for the repose of hopelessness. 
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CHAPTER XXUL. 

Metliixiks my soul is roused to her last wpi^ 
Has much to^do, and little time to, spare. 

/ Dbydin* 

The Countess of Nithsdale had quitted her husband. 
She wound her solitary way through the dreary pur*' 
lieus which had becsome only too familiar to her. She 
had gained the long wished for consent; she had ex- 
tracted a vow, a solemn vow, from her lord, and she 
feared not that he would break it^ but never did the 
difficulties of her undertaking appear to her so appaU 
ling as at the present moment ; the sentries so innumer* 
able, the guards so alert, the way so long, the walls so 
lofty, the moat so broad 1 

While his consent was to be gained, all ^Ise seemed 
easy; but now the dangers rose up in fejurful array 
before ^er ! 

But this was not the time to waver* Where could 
she look for support but to her own unshrinking soul? 
Amy, she knew, considered her plan impracticable. 
To no one else had she imparted it. 

Daring the short time which intervened before sh^ 
reacheid her home, she had recovered her confident re- 
iiance on the protection of Providence, and on the 
strength which that Providence would vouchsafe to. 
her ; and with a firm countenance she informed Amy 
that her lord's consent was obtained, that every diflBi- 
culty was smoothing itself before her, and that they 
had but to go on' and prosper. 

" Thank Heaven that my lord has consented," an- 
swered Amy ; **^but, dearest madam, is this in truth the 
only hope now left ? Here is a paeket whieh arrived 
even now from the Duchess of Montrose. Who 
knows but it may contain mod news V 
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With trembling hands the countess tore it open ; but 
An^y sav with a glance that there was no hope admin- 
istered by its contents. "No worse news, I trust, 
madam ?" 

' " No worse than I expected ; but read yourself, good 
Amy. I have ho voice, nor eyesight," as she brushed 
off a tear, "nor strength. Alt the strength I possess 
must be reserved for to-morrow?' 

The duchess's letter told her that the petition from 
the lords had received a no more favotirable answer 
from the king than '^that on this, and all other occa- 
sions, he would do what he thought inost consistent 
\|rith the dignity of his crown and the safety of his 
people." The duchesfs added, that this answer would 
next morning be formally announced to the public, but 
that, meanwhile, she had hastened to communicate it to 
her friend, thinking, she might deem it advisable to 
adopt some furthei: measures, although, she scarcely 
knew what measures to recommend. 

In consequence of this information^ Lady Nithsdale 
resolved, as a last resource, in the event of her sdieme 
proving unsuccessful, to prepare for still presenting 
one more private petition to the king./ To this end, 
she appointed Mr. M^Kenzie, an old friend qf her lord's, 
and, through her sister, Lady Seaford, a connection of 
her own, to await her, on the following evening, at her 
lodging. She felt secure of his Mindly support in 
aiiy einergency..: She also applied to the Duchess of 
Buccleugh ^ -^o promised, if Lady Nithsdale called 
Upon her to do so, she. would be in readiness to accom- 
pany her to pourt. 

She passed what remained of that evening, and the 
early part of, the following morning, in conipleting 
. every arrangement in case of either contingency. 
Even had not these manifold cares occupied her tinie, 
she could scarcely have trusted herself with her hus- 
band. Constant, incessant business was absolutely 
necessary to her. If she had sat down t6 think, to cal- 
culate the chances, it would have been impossible to 
her to preserve the self-conunand so indispensable to the 
success of her unde^king. 
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It was not till towards the afternoon of this trying 
day, the 23d, that she desired Amy to request Mrs. 
Mills would fa\rour her with her company for a few 
moments. 

The compassionate Mrs. Mills instantly obeyed her 
summons, though almost dreading to find herself in 
thei preselice of" one whose grief she feared to witness. 
But Lady Nithsdale was perfectly calm and collected. 
After thanking her for her constant kindness and hos- 
pitality, she at once entered upon the subject ; and tell- 
ing her, that having had such experience. of the good- 
ness of her heart, she did not doubt but she would con- 
tinue to prove herself the kind friend she had ever 
found her ; and that she would not refuse to accom- 
pany her that day to the Tower, in ord^ that, as she 
was not personally known to the guards and those in 
attendance, her lord might the more easily pass for her. 
She then detailed to her the whole plan for his escape, 
and urged that, as this was the very evening preceding 
the execution, there was no time for doubt and hesita- 
Ifton. She told her all other hope was now at an end. 
Reprieves had been despatched for the Lords Wintoun, 
Widdrington, and Nairne ; but at the same time orders 
had be(sh given for the execution, the next morning, 
of Lord Derwentwater, Lord Kenmure, and of her hus- 
band ! She spoke with a firm voice ; and such was 
her excited state of hope and resolution, that the words 
which struck through Amy^s heart, which made Mrs. 
Mills shrink and tremble, seemed as if they were to 
her but a matter of business. 

Mrs. Mills, all agitated and confused, promised to 
assist to the best of her ability, and Lady Nithsdale 
instantly overwhelmed her with thanks; and having 
despatched Walter Elliot to Mrs. Morgan, to request she 
also would instantly visit her, she then occupied herself 
in ascertaining from Amy Evans the exact situation of the 
bouse where they were to meet, when she should have 
succeeded in placing her husband beyond the precincts 
of the Tower. 

Mrs. Morgan delayed not to wait on the coontess, 
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\eho found little difficulty in gaining her consent to any 

1}lan which might se^-ve one whom she had quickly 
earned to love with all the warmth of her enthusiastic 
hearts Indeed, both she and Mrs. Mills were so taken 
by surprise, the case was so pressing, the plan to be so 
instantly carried into execution, that there was no time 
for indecision or reflection. They must either doom 
the Earl of Nithsdale to certain death on, the morrow, 
and his wife to utter despair ; or the^ must lend them- 
selves to the scheme iso warily, so judiciously, so dis- 
creetly contrived. 

Lady Nithsdale begged Mrs, Morgan, wha was of a 
peculiarly slender make, to put under her own riding- 
Qood that which she bad prepared for Mrs. Mills, who 
was to leave hers in the prison for the earl. 

She then hurried them both into the coach ; and re- 
peating her directions, enforcing her counsels, she al- 
lowed no pause in the conversation,4luring which they 
mi^ht have leisure to reflect and to repent. 

In their hurry and their astonishment, they thought 
not of the possible consequences, but submitted to obey 
Lady Nithsdale in all things, who guided them with the 
overawing mastery which, at the moment of trial, the 
stronger mind invariably exercises over those of a more 
feeble and yielding temperament 

The coach stopped at the Tower. Lady Nithsdale 
had permission to introduce but one person ^t a time ; 
and leaving Mrs. Mills in the carriage, she took Mrs. 
Morgan with her. 

She had not seen her husband since the preceding 
night, and this was the eve of execution I If she failed, 
the morrow would see her a widow 1 But she drove 
such thoughts from her mind ; she hurried Mrs. Morgan 
along^ — she almost pushed her into the apartment. 

Lord Nithsdale rushed to his wife, aiid pressed her 
to his bosom/ «♦ Oh, Winifred I" he exclaimed, half re- 
proax5hfttlly; *ithis long, long, weary day, and I have 
not seen you I" 

She disengaged herself from him. 

""I must not look on you," she sM; **1 must not 
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listen to you-^I must not think — we must now act; and 
not a word must be uttered that is not to the purpose ! 
Here is my good, kind, dear Mrs. Morgan I She is, 
and has been from the first, a true and faithful friend ; 
and now, dear Mrs. Morgan, we must lose no time in 
speech or compliment." 

Mrs. Morgan took off the hood, and soon disencum- 
bered herself of the dress which had been put on over 
her own. 

Lord Nithsdale meanwhile stood by, passive, but 
miserable. The long morning had appeared to him in« 
terminable The early February twilight had seemed 
as if it never would arrive. He still Jooked upon this 
day as his last on earth ; and his feelings, though not 
his reason, were almost disposed to murmur at his wife 
fbr not being with him during the few remaining hours 
which they might pass together. He had to remind 
himself that she was toiling in his service, not to feel 
abandoned by hen It was with a strange and mixed 
sensatioil that he had watched the waning light. He 
was impatient for the shades of evening, which he 
trusted would bring to him the beloved of his soul ; and 
yet, as he dwelt upon the last rays of sunshine, he felt 
loath to part with them for ever, — to think that he should 
never again see that glorious luminary fulfil its course 
in splendour, and shed its brilliancy on all around; 
hateful to him as was the dreary prospect from his 
prison windows, he now thought with regret that he 
should never again see its western beams gild the 
square turrets of the White Tower. At moments he 
felt life was worth one desperate effort ; but more fre- 
quently he hoped, that when his Winifred did come, it 
would be to teil him that her scheme was impracticable, 
to release him from his vow, and to allow him to meet 
his fate with dignity and resignation. 

She came, and all was turmoil and confusion within 
his bosom. He was pledged to obey her. Indeed, 
there was no time for argument or remonstrance. She 
would have listened to none. 

Those who stand upon the threshold of the grave — 
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thoie to whom in a few hours the mysteries of a futoie 
existence may all be unfolded, seem as it were a link be- 
tween the living and the dead, and are ever regarded 
with a certain awe, as Mrs. Morgan experienced when 
looking on him of whom she had heard so moch — on 
him for whom, though unknown, she had felt so keenly 
— on the stranger for whom she was now incurring, 
what might prove to herself, no inconsiderable peril* 

That pensive countenance, that noble brow, those 
lofty features, all spoke a soul within, which might well 
justify his wife's devotion ; and she felt that such a crea- 
ture must not perish. • She repented not of her con- 
sent ; but gladl jr, willingly, incurred the present risk. 

When the chai^ in her dress was efiected. Lady 
Nithsdale conduct^ her back to the staircase ; begging 
her, in the bearing of the guards, to lose no time in send- 
ing her maid to dress her, and.expressine the greatest 
fear lest, if she did not come immediately, she should 
be too late to present the last petition that night. 

She presently afterward descended the stairs to meet 
Mrs. Mills^'who, acccnrding to their previous arrange- 
ment, concealed her face with her handkerchief, as if in 
tears. When the door was closed, she made her take 
off her o^m hood, and put on that which Mrs. Morgan 
had left for her ; and then bidding her assume a more 
cheerful countenance (in order that when her lord ap- 
peared in her dress he mi^ht the m6re easily personate 
the lady who had entered weeping and aifSibted), she 
took her by the hand, and led her out of the earl's cham- 
beri In passing through the next room, she said, with 
all the concern imaginable, — 

^ My dear Mrs4 Catharine,, go in all haste, and send 
me my waiting-maid. She certainly cannot reflect how 
late it is. I am to present my petition to-night ; and if 
I let slip this opportunity, I am undone, for to-morrow 
will be too late ; hasten her as much as possible, for I 
shall be on thorns till she comes.** 

The guards, to whom the countess's liberality the 
preceding day had endeared her, disturbed her not, but 
allowed her to pass and repass with her company: the 
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mgre freely also, as, having been told by her that the 
imprisoned lords were likely to obtiain their liberty, they 
•were not so strictly on the watch as they had hitherto 
been. All in the outer room, who were chiefly the 
guards' wives and daughters, seemed to compassionate 
her exceedingly; and the sentinel himself opened the 
door for them. There was nothing in the appearaiice 
of the fair and florid Mrs. Mills which could excite the 
slightest suspicion. 

Having seen her safe out. Lady Nithsdale returned 
to finish dressing her lord. She had prepared false hair 
of a fair colour, the more to resemble Mrs. Mills, whose 
hair was inclined to be flaxen. She coloured his dark 
eyebrows with light paint; and she at^o painted his 
face with red and white, for there was no time to shave 
his dark beard. She dressed him iii sonrie of her own 
petticoats, and in the hood Mrs. Mills had worn. As 
the evening had by this time closed in, and she feared 
that the light of candles might betray them, she hastened 
him from the apartment. She led him by the hand, 
while be held his handkerchief to his eyes ; and being 
dressed in the same dress, and his hair and complexicm 
being made somewhat to resemble those of Mrs. Mills^ 
he 'easily passed for the weeping young lady whose 
affliction at having parted for the last time from a dear 
friend might very naturally be even more overwhelm- 
ing than when she entered a short time before. 

Lady Nithsdale spoke to him in the most piteous tone 
of voice, bitterly bewailing the neglipnce of her maid 
Evans, who had ruined her by her delay. Yet, while 
she spoke, it almost went against her to accuse oif negli- 
gjBnce the devoted Amy! Still addressing the earl, 
she continued — 

" My dear Mrs. Betty, for the love of God run quickly, 
and bring her with you. You know my lodging, and 
if ever you made despatch in your life, do it at present 
I am almost distracted with this disappointment." 

The guards opened the door. She was permitted to 
pass with one friend at a time : they had not kept an 
exact account of the number who had entered, satii^ 
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fled that «ll was right while she was accompanied by 
only one female, and one also whom they believed 
to have seen so lately enter the chamber within. She 
went down with him, still conjuring him to make all 
possible haste. 

As^ soon as he had cleared the door, she made him 
walk before, lest the sentinel should take notice of his 
walk ; and she still continued to press him to make 
despatch. At the bottom of the last outer step she 
met the faithful Amy Evans, and into her hands she 
committed him. 

She had before engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness 
before the Tower to conduct him to a place of safety, 
which at that period might be the more easily effected, 
as instead of a clear and open space without the walls, 
the purlieus were choked with mean habitations, with 
close and narrow alleys* The gates were no sooner 
passed, than tbey found themselves in the throng of the 
most dense and busy part of the London population ; 
but Mn Mills had looked upon the affair as so very 
unlikely to succeed, and his astonishment threw him 
into such a consternation when he actually beheld 
them, that he was bewildered and quite out of himself. 

Amy Evans perceived his confusion, and with that 
presence o& mind which had so justly entitled her to 
her lady's confidence, instantly decided on her own line 
of conduct. She topk no notice of his agitation, lest she 
might attract the attention of the passers-by ; she feared 
that possibly the earl might distrust them, if he should 
perceive^ wavering and uncertainty in those to whom 
he was Confided. She therefore at once took him to 
some friends of her own, on whom she felt certain she 
might rely ; and leaving him with them, immediately 
returned in search of Mr. Mills. 

Meanwhile, the Lady Nithsdale had in safety re- 
gained her lord's apartment. As she passed, all sym- 
pathized in her distress, and pitied her for the disap- 
.pointment she had met with. 

She closed the door, and then kept up a conversation 
as if her lord had been really present. She answered 
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her own questions in his voice, as nearly as she could 
imitate it. She walked up and down the room, as 
though they had been conversing together, till at length 
she imagined the earl and Amy must have thoroughly 
cleared themselves of the guards. 

During. all this time she had not allowed herself once 
to pause or to reflect. She had contemplated nothing 
but successr-she had not permitted herself to antici- 
pate failure — she had not suffered her mind to glance 
towards the fatal morrow. Still calm and collected, 
she now calculated that she might with safety depart 
herselT. She neglected no possible precaution : she 
opened the door, and standing half within, it, so that 
those without might not have an opportunity of com- 
manding a view of the interior, she bade her lord a 
formal farewell for the night, saying, " That something 
more than usual must have occurred to make Evans 
negligent on this important occasion, who had always 
been so punctual in the smallest trifles ;" — she added,. 
" there was no remedy ; but that she should go in per- 
son : that if the Tower was still open when she had 
finished her business, she would return that night ; 
but bade him be assured she would be with him as 
early in the morning as she could gain admittance, and, 
as she flattered herself, should bring him favourable 
news.** 

Then, before she shut the door, she pulled through 
the string of the latch, so that it could only be opened 
from within : she closed it with some force, to make 
sure that it was well fastened ; and as she passed she 
told the servant he need not carry candles to his master 
till his lord sent for them, as he desired to finish some 
prayers. 

She descended the stairs; she found herself in, the 
open Air : for a moment all seemed to reel around her ; 
she sq^rcely dared trust her senses that he was really 
free. She trembled as she passed on. She thought 
each sight, each sound, might be that he had been dis- 
co vered, overtaken, and that they were now leading 
him back to captivity and certain death. 
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She feared to excite suspicion by looking too eagerly 
and curiously abbut her, and' yet she fancied every 
moment, she heard hurrying footsteps in {)ursuit of 
her. She reached the outer gates at last — she iwtssed 
them ! There were several coaches on the stadd ; she 
called one, she threw herself into it, and drome to her 
own lodging. 

It was all true ! He was free ! She had saved him ! 
The joy seemed too great for endurance — ^her heart felt 
bursting ! But there was still much to be done, she 
must not yet relax. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Asd all extremes bow linked ! Do we not weep 
For joy 1 and laugh, ay, laugh for anguish 1 — 
A hideous laugh, that tells of sorrow more 
Tlran tears and sighs. 

MS.Pltuf. 

When Lady Nithsdale arrived at her lodging, she 
found poor Mr. M'Kenzie in waiting to accompany her 
to present her last hopeless petition, had the attempt, in 
the success of which she had so confidently, and, as it 
proved, so justly relied, proved ineffectual. 

She told him, with exultation, there wag np need now 
of any petition^ as her husband was safe out of the 
Tower and out of the hands of his enemies, as she sup- 
posed ; although, she added with truth, she knew not 
where he was. 

It was also necessary to inform the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh that she should not require her good offices that 
evening, but at the same time she was unwilling to 
spread the news; of her lord's escape. She had dis- 
charged the coach which had conveyed her from the 
Tower ; but, sending for a sedan chair, she resolved to 
go immediately to the Duchess of Buccleugh's. She in- 
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quired if she was at hotne ; and being answered in the 
affirmative, and that she was in expectation of the coan« 
tess's arrival, but was at that moment engaged with 
another duchess,^ Lady Nithsdale declined going up- 
stairs, but desired to be shown into a chamber b^low^ 
begging at the same time that the duchess'^ Jociaid might 
be sent to her. • 

' She was glad to escape being questioned by the 
duchess herself, and bade the maid acquaint her grace 
that her only reason for not waiting upon her was her 
having been informed she was engaged with company. 
She charged the maid with her most sincere thanlcs for- 
her grace^s kind offer of accompanying her to court, 
but desired her to say, she might spare herself any fur^ 
ther trouble, as it was judged more advisable to present 
one general petition in the name of all : still, she should 
never be Unmindful of her particular obligation to her 
grace, which she hoped soon to acknowledge in person. 

She had dismissed the chair which brought her to the 
Duchess of Buccleugh'sy lest she should be pursued and 
watched ; and she therefore now desired one of the 
servants to call another, in which she proceeded to the 
Duchess of Montrose's. 

Upon hearing of Lady Nitbsdale's arrival, the duch- 
ess was seized with such a panic, — she so dreaded the 
notion of witnessing her despair, — ^that she suddenly 
quitted the apartment, and hastened to deny herself* 
Her husband, seeing her abruptly break from her com- 
pany, anxiously followed to inquire the cause of her 
evident agitation. 

*^ I cannot see her," sh^ exclaimed ; *^ I could not bear 
to behold my poor cousin of Nitbsdale's anguish. I havQ 
no power to save her, and I have not courage to con- 
template the agony I cannot alleviate. Oh I make 
some excuse for me 1 I am weak and helpless ; I can- 
not preach resignation. Alas I alas 1" she continued, 
wringing her hands, *' I know too well what must be her 
feelings : I am too well aware of what a nature is her 

* Tbefeff detain we fjnm JMj Nithtdale*! letta?. 
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devotion to her lord ; it would be mockery in me to bid 
her be patient, to tell her time will temper her despair. 
I know it will not: I could but feed her grief I It must 
be some stronger,' firmer rniiid than mine that dare fax^e 
such agony as hers !" - ^ 

Even while she spoke, the servants, who had not un- 
derstood the order to deny their mistress, and who were 
accustomed at all hours to admit Lady Nithsdale, en- 
tered the apartment to inform her grace that the count- 
ess was below. 

'* What shall I do ?" exclaimed the duchess, in dis- 
may. 

** Go to her, dear Christian," answered the duke ; 
" though you may not be able to inspire her with firm- 
ness to bear such affliction, your sympathy must sooth." 

"01^, that is true ! Yes, I will go to her, poor soul ! 
Assur^Iy^ I would rather die than be unkind ; and have 
I not promised she should always find a friend in Chris- 
tian Montrose ? But if you knQw how fearful her 
grief ii when she is so resolutely calm, you would not 
wonder that I should shrink from seeing her under her 
present circumstances." 

The duchess slowly, hesitatingly descended, and 
fearfully entered the apartment where Lady Nithsdale 
awaited her. 

Instead of the harrowing image of despair which the 
duchess htid pictured to herself, she saw the countess 
with glowing cheeks and a countenance brilliant with 
joy, who rushed into her arms in her ecstasy of delight. 
The duchess stood appalled. She apprehended that 
her cousin's troubles had indeed unsettled her reason, 
and that it was the light of madness which flashed from 
her eye. She shrank in fear and amazement. 

" He is safe !" exclaimed Ihe countess. " My husband 
is in freedom I — he is restored to me !" 

^* My gentle cousin, my sweet Winifred I Alas ! you 
are not well ; be seated, and let me entreat you to com- 
pose yourself!" 

" You do not rejoice with me I" she cried, seizing 
both the duchess's hands. '* Why do you not congratu- 
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]ate me? I am ihe happiest creatare ia the wbde 
world P' ^he exclaimed, bursting into a jBoixl of tears. 
The duchess's alarm increased every moment '* I teJl 
you, Christian, he is out of prison 1 — he has escaped 
them all. I — he is, I trust, safe from all discovery. Oh ! 
Heaven h^s been very merciful to me V\ she continued, 
bowing her head witb a meek fervour, which somewhat 
reassured her friend, and made her hope the countess's 
word^ were not the hall4Jcinations of a maniac. 

By degrees she became more composed, and gave 
some account how her lord's escape had been efiected : 
then, indeed, did the di^chess^ mingle tears of joy with 
hers« and smile to think how she had misconstrued her 
friejKJ's expression of happiness. 
^ When they had sufficiently recovered themselves to 
converse with -some comppsure, the duchess informed 
Lady Nithsdale^ that the king was so much incens^ 
against her for attempting to force her petition upoii 
bim, that she advised her to keep herself as closely conr 
cealed as possible* She told her she would herself go 
to court that evening, that she might the better judge 
bow the intelligence of the Earl of Nithsdale's evasion 
was there received ; and the friends opce more parted^ 

The countess, as before, had discharged her chair, 
and now procured another, in which she proceeded to 
the house at which she had appointed to meet Amy 
"Evans. 

The duchess repaired to St James's, where she 
{outid the king much irritated, and declaring that such 
a thing could not have been effected without a cour 
spiracy; he that night despatched two persons to the 
Tower to ascertain that the other prisoners were well 
secured: and on all sides the duchess beard different 
surmises as to the mode in which the earl's evasion 
could have been accomplished. Some threw the blame 
in one, some in another quarter: — none glanced at the 
true mode. 

Tlie duchess alone wasacquainted with the countess's 
part in it ; and if she had not still f It too deep an anx- 
iety for the ultimate fate of such dear friends, she could 
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almost have smiled at the confident assertions, the con- 
tradictory reports, the consequential hints, which were 
either loudly spoken or mysteriously whispered in all 
directions. 

Indeed, it has been a singular circumstance that an 
event of considerable importance, and one of such re- 
cent occurrence, should for many years been enveloped 
in such mystery ! 

\ Meanwhile, Lady Nithsdale had been the first to 
reach the appointed spot ; but Amy Evans soon joined 
her. She told her how, after having placed the earl in 
temporary security, she had returned in search of Mr, 
Mills ; how she had traced him to his own home, which 
he had regained when he recovered from liis astonish- 
ment ; and how they had then removed her lord to the 
house of a poor woman, directly opposite the guard- 
house. They imagined that, having changed the dis- 
guise in which he nad made his escape, all means of 
tracing him wouki become difficult ; anfl that the last 
place which would be searched would be one so near 
the Tower itself. 

The poor woman had but a singlfe small room to 
spare, up one pair of stairs, which was almost destitute 
of furniture. Guided by Amy, the countess hastened to 
this humble abode, and there she had the inexpressible 
happiness of finding herself reunited to her husband. 

There are moments of agony too intense to bear de- 
scription ; there are also moments of bliss which bafile 
the power of language to paint. And if it is sometimes 
a relief to think the woes that excite our sympathies 
too acutely are fictitious woes, there ; ought to be 
pleasure in reflecting that the happiness which these 
two devoted spirits then enjoyed was real : — that this 
is no fiction, but a plain and simple narrative of what 
has actually occurred. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

But I, that knew what harbour'd in that head, 

What virtues rare were tempered in that breast, 
Honour the place that such a jewel bred, 

And kiss the ground whereas the corpse doth rest f 

Lcrd Surrey en the death of Sir ITios. Wyatt* 
\ 

WhiJn Lady Nithsdale, after all the varied sufferipgs 
of many weeks, the painful excitement of the few pre- 
ceding days, the agonizing violence she had done to her 
feelings for the last twelve hours, at length found herself 
pressed to her husband's bosom, when she knew that 
she was supported by his arms, overwrought nature 
gave way, and she fainted. 

With the assistance of Amy, however, she soon re- 
vived, and in a state of blissful exhaustion she wept 
freely on his shoulder. Few words were spoken. 

When her lady seemed more composed, Amyjstole 
away, for she feared to excite the notice of the other 
lodgers. 

** Let us pray, my love 1" said Lady Nithsdale, when 
the door was closed ; '* let us together pour forth oyr 
souls to that Providence who has this day extended 
over us so special a mercy* It will relieve my burst- 
ing soul to give utterance to the gratitude which almost 
oppresses it ;'' and they both sank on their knees in 
huml>le adoration. 

For a time, nor doubt nor fear disturbed the full 
security of their gratitude and their joy. It was not 
till the first gray light began to dawn, and the twitter of 
the sparrows on the house-tops, and the discordant 
sounds of London streets again broke the stillness 
which had reigned, that the difficulties and dangers 
that still surrounded them recurred to their minds. 
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The earl sighed when first he saw Xbe rays of the 
sun shine on the taller chimneys of the adjacent build- 
ings, and the tiled roofs of the surrounding houses 
.became visible from their narrow window, for he re- 
membered his own feelings as he had mentally bidden 
adieu the preceding evening to the sunbeams ; and 
mixed with gratulation and thankfulness .for the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which he now hailed the 
cheering light, came the recollection of his fellaw-pris« 
oners. He thought on the good Earl of Derwentwater, 
and on his old friend Lord £^enmure. 

His wife watched the expression of his countenance. 
She read what passed within. "Alas!'^ she said, "I 
have been a very egotist in nry joy. I have not been 
able to think of those who ate now marking in agony 
and desperation the dawning of this fatal day, w:ho turn 
from its glorious light in sickening, loathing' despair. 
Alas for them ! The extremes of grief and of happi- 
ness, both make us selfish creatures. And y^ can I 
really think of aught but you ? How can I grieve, 
when I can gaze as now upon you, rescued from that 
dismal place, restored tp me and to your children ? Oh ! 
we shall together hear their clear young voices; we 
shall together, with delighted eyes, follow them in their 
graceful sports ; we shall both feel their twining arms 
around our necks ; we shall together guide and direct 
their young minds ; we shall watch the opening intel- 
lect develop itself, and ripen into all that is noble in 
man, all that is lovely in woman ! Oh, my love ! my 
hustend ! what happiness is there in store for us !'' 

Lord Nithsdale listened in deep-felt rapture : he hung 
upon her words ; he let his soul go to the delightful 
picture she drew; he drank in the musical sounds. of 
her soft voice ; he looked with love and tenderness 
upon the sweet though wan countenance, which, in its 
delicate paleness, bore the traces of past suffering. 

" What happiness indeed !" he echoed. " What un- 
utterable happiness !" 

" And how tall our noble boy will be ! We shall 
scarcely know him, except by those clustering lair 
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curls, which contrast so prettily with the dark brows, 
which are allyour own, my love ! Ob, those blue eyes f 
how they used to dance from heneath the shady brow ! 
And Anne, my darling Annie ! she will not have for- 
gotten us, I trust ; she will not have forgotten to climb 
your knee, and nestte into your bosom, as she used to 
do, while you still remained absorbed in meditation." 

A smile, a- pleased, a tranquil, tender smile, played 
over his lips as he said, " My own sweet childrep, I 
dare think of you now ! Yesterday it was with such 
painful regret that the image of your innocent endear* 
ments rose before my mind, that I strove to banish you 
fri>m my thoughts. My gallant, stout boy ! my pretty 
Annie !" and a silent but sweet tear stole down his 
manly cheek.' " And yet, my love, are we not almost 
presumptuous in looking forward thus confidently? 
Though no longer within a prison^s walls, we must 
not deem ourselves too secure — " 

As he spoke, one loud, deep, sonorous toll of a bell 
was heard. Lady Nithsdale started. The colour, 
which the joyous picture she had drawn had sum- 
moned to her cheeks, gave way to a ghastly paleness. 
Lord Nithsdale did not finish the broken sentence: 
both sat in mute horror. Several moments elapsed ; 
they heard no more. They began to fancy some acci- 
dental sound had startled them, when again the clear, 
deep sound struck on their ears — their hearts'! She 
looked upon him with a fearful inquiring glance. 

" It must be so, " he said ; " this is the very hour !" 
He clasped his hands firmly together ; and, dropping 
his head, he pressed them against his bosom. " My 
friends, my noble, my true-hearted friends !" he ejac- 
ulated, in a low and* smothered voice. 

*^0h, God ! and is it over?" she exclaimed, and she 
wound her arms around him ; she clung to him with 
desperate energy ; she pressed him dosely to her, 
while she gazed wildly at the closed door, as if she every 
moment expected to see it burst open, and the ministers 
of the law rush in to bereave her of the loved being 
she had rescued. 
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" They shall not tear thee from me ! No, no ! I feel 
this woman's arm could hold thee with so firm a grasp, 
that no earthly power could sever us. They shall pot, 
they cannot wrest thee from these.arms !" 

Again the jawful toll of the minute-bell rung upon 
their ears ! << Does it mean all is. over T she agaia 
slowly whispered, in trembling horror. 

" No, no ! not so ! they are even now on their way 
to the scaffold," he said. ^' He breathes yet ! my noble 
Derwentwater yet breathes this vital air I The health- 
ful blood still flows thxough his veins ! That gallant 
heart still throbs in its mortal clothing ! He is yet 
alive ; and on this vast g^obe there does not beat a 
heart more gallant — a spirit more undaunted dwells 
not on this earth !'' 

Again that toll struck on their hearts — that toll for 
which they listened, till they almost fancied each must 
have been the last ; when, no ! the next awful sound 
struck their very frame, jarred on every nerve, even 
more^ painfully than that which preceded iv They 
were half tempted to stop their ears to exclude the 
torturing clan^, but a power which, they could not 
tesist compelled them to listen with redoubled intensity. 

" By this time they must have reached Tower Hill T' 
he murmured. If he had seen the fearful expression 
of her countenance while he thus pictured what would 
have been, what still might be, his fate, he would in 
pity have been silent; but his thoughts were at that 
moment all upon his friends, his co^npanions, his fellow- 

I)risoners. Though he pressed her to his heart, he 
ooked not upon her, and was still absorbed by the scene 
which he knew was acting. 

<' Hush I all is silent 1 the bell has ceased T' No : it 
came again! its brazen clang again sounded. They 
still listened in breathless silence! At length it really 
peased, 

<* What means this stillness?'' she faintly asked. 
" It is even now," he replied^ in a smothered tone, 
<' they must have reached the spot !" He pressed his 
hand upon his eyes. '^ My friends ! my friends I my 
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dear,* my noble friends !— I should not have abandoned 
yob ; 1 should be there to share your fate ; I ought to be 
with you now P' he exclaimed in passion. 

" My husband ! my life ! my love !" she softly whis- 
pered, in an appealing, a deprecating tone. 

" Oh f no, no 1 I did not mean to say so ! This is my 
home ! here is my resting-place 1" and his head dropped 
upon her shoulder. 

Minutes elapsed ; neither couH keep CQunt of time : 
it might be moments, it might be hours V 

Again the awful, the horrible bell resounded ; it seemed 
to prack his heart-strings. He started up ; he shook her 
from him ; he paced the room with hasty strides. 

" It is all over I" he exclaimed ; " it is consummated I 
They are now bloody corpses ! — headless trunks !" 

She seized him by the arm. " Hushi hush ! in mercy, 
hush I speak not with such ungoverned earnestness.* Did 
not Amy forbid us to stir for our lives ? — did she not bid 
us converse in subdued tones ?— did she not bid us avoid 
every movement that might betray that this apartment 
was occupied ? Are there not other lodgers in the iiouse T 
If you do not value life yourself, take pity on me. Spare 
me — oh, spare nie the horrors you have just brought so 
vividly before me ! Be still, I implore, I command — 
by all I have done, all I have ventured, all I have 
endured T' and dhe dragged him i6 the wretched bed 
on which they had been Seated, and which was ^ the 
only article of furniture the chamber contained. He 
unresistingly yielded to her gentle force, and reseated 
himself. 

The dreadful certainty that the fate of his companions 
in misfortune had been sealed, completely dispelled the 
gleam of secure happiness which bad shone through the 
hearts of both. 

Lady Nithsdale thought on the Countess of Derwent- 
water, on the Lady Kenmure ; and whiles she closely 
clung to her husband's arm, to assure herself in very 
truth that he was safe, and to prevent his making any 
movement which might betray him, she pictured to her- 
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self the unavailing agonies of the other ladies, till her very 
brain went round ! 

It now seemed to her she had as yet accomplished but 
little. She felt there was no security in their freedom : 
the fact that they were still within so short ^ distance of 
the fatal spot, which had this moment been brought only 
too forcibly home to the feelings of both, made her impa- 
tiently await further intelligence from her faithful friends 
T-made her feel that naught was done till the seas rolled 
between him and his enemies I 

She listened breathlessly, hoping each step might be 
Amy's, or Mrs. Mills's ; and yet she dreaded each sound 
that reached her, lest it might prove the approach of 
guards, who, having traced his steps, had succeeded in 
discovering his retreat. 

Lord Nitbsdale, on the other hand, thought not of him- 
self : his feelings were all for the departed. His imagi- 
nation rapidly ran over his former intercourse with ms 
friend. 

"I never saw him from that day," he murmured 
thoughtfully ; ** we parted at the second gateway when 
we returned from Westminster Hall on the 9th. As we 
were in the coach, on our way home, he regretted having 

E leaded guilty ; ' for,' he said, * it is not treason that we 
ave committed ! it would have been treason in us to act 
otherwise than w^ have done. Yes,' he continued, * all 
save the prisoners, all the niultitudes who crowded the 
vast Hall — all, all were traitors except ourselves !' And 
when I urged that the expression thus used was but the 
form in which we conveyed that we denied not our share 
in the business, * But I am not a-traitor to my lawful 
king, and I should not have allowed the word,' he replied 
with earnestness. We were then led from the coach 
to our separate lodgings," continued the Earl, following 
the current of his own melancholy thoughts, " and as we 
parted — for the last time parted — he pressed my hand, 
and said, * Nithsdale, we have been friends through life, 
sliould we be parted in death ? (which I do not think we 
shall be, we shall probably share the.same doom I) but 
should one survive, let me live in your remembrance, as, 
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t promise, you shall in mine !' And so he shall ! — never, 
never will I foi^et you» my noble Ratelifie : here shaJI 
your memory dwell," he added, striking his bosom — 
** here, while the life-blood throbs through this heart I" 

He paused, and Lady Nitbsdale for a while feared 
to disturb the sad recollections in which he so natu- 
nlly indulged ; but at length she gently ventured to 
whisper,—- 

" And if you thus feel for him who was your friend, 
think what would have been my condition had the hus- 
band of my love shared his fate! Control your voice! 
Speak but in whispers. Think should you now be 
dragged from me I" she continued, in a meek and suppli- 
cating tone. 

" True, true, my gentle love !" he softly answered. " I 
vfiU be prudent, calm and prudent ; I owe it in gratitude 
to my deliverer." 

She had scarcely thus tempered down his emotions, 
when they were both startled by the sound of footsteps ; 
but they were soft and stealthy. There was no heavy 
tramp, no sound of arms, no rough voices. 

There came three gentle taps upon the door ; Lady 
Nithsdale hastened to it; Amy gave the preconcerted 
sign, and she admitted her. 

Her foce was pale, almost livid; her eyes seemed 
starting from her head ; she staggered into the room, but 
she failed not carefully to close and double-lock the door 
behind her. 

'< I came to tell you all that we have arranged," sbf 
said, in a broken voice ; '' and — I will speakin a mo- 
ment — ** 

'•*0h, merciful Heaven! Do they suspect? — Have 
they traced him?" cried Lady Nithsdale, in tremulous 
«g<Miy- 

'^ Ob fio ! it is not that ; my dear lord is safe, I trust*-" 
I hope ; safe from that dreadful doom P' and Amy closed 
her eves for a moment. 

** For pit3^s sake, explain ycNirflelf, dear, dear Amy i" 

^ 'Tis nothing — ^it will pass. 'Tis nothing more tbaa 
we all know. We knew this was the fatal momiog ; and 
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I waited till all was over, for I dared not willingly risfc 
seeing any thing dreadful. I thought I might now ventore 
here ; for Mr. Mills, who was there, told me all was ac- 
complished. 1 came to tell you we have hopes for my 
lord's speedy departure. But, oh ! I did not wait long 
enough ! The scaffold is still up," she continued, shud- 
dering at the recollection, ^^ all hung with black cloth ; 
and the block — the huge, bloody, wo(3en block — and the 
saw-dust ! Oh, my soul sickens !" 

Deep as was her anxiety for her lord's escape, the 
countess herself could not command words to inquire 
what were the hopes of accomplishing it, to which Amy 
alluded. All remained for some moments speechless, 
veith eyes fixed on the ground, fearful ^o meet those of 
the other. 

At length Lady Nithsdale stole a glance towards her 
husband, to see how he bore what Amy had just uttered. 
His face was concealed by both his hands. 

Amy was the first to recover herself. •* The Venetian 
ambassador sends his coach next week to meet his brother 
at Dover ; and we hope to persuade his excellency's ser- 
vant, M. Michel, to take charge of my lord : he is one on 
whom we may depend. He is under ^great obligations 
to Mr. and Mrs. Mills, and would da any thing to repay 
them ; and when once he is safe away, he is not respon 
sible to those in power here. Yes, dearest madam, I have 
good hope that all will turn out right," continued Amy, 
striving to shake off the horror which had overpowered 
her when first she entered. 

** Thanks, my faithful, true friend T and Lady Niths- 
dale tenderly embraced her. ^ 

Lord Nithsdale appeared not to heed what they had 
said ; but in a low hollow voice inquired, with his face 
. averted — for he shrunk from showing to any eye but his 
own Winifred's the traces of deep emotion which he 
could not master — ^"'Dkl Mr. Mills mention any par- 
ticulars?" 

" Nothing very particular,* answered Amy, shuddering 
at the question. 

''Did the lords address the people?" he again asked. 
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his face still averted, and with a forced calmness in his 
tone. 

** I believe they did, my lord." 

« Was Mr. Mills within hearing ?" 

" Yes, my dear master. But why harrow your feelings 
by listening to these details ? Surely, it were better to 
think of the future, and bend your mind to all that there 
remains to do !" 

^ Nay, I must hear ; I must learn all I can of my lost, 
lost friends P' he exclaimed, turning upon them a face so 
awful in its noble grief that none dared for a moment 
resist his wishes. <* Tell me all — let me hear every 
thing I" 

Unable to oppose or to resist his firm and solemn com- 
mand, Amy began her tale : " They were taken, my lord, 
in a hackney-coach from the Tower to the Transport 
Office. It was a little before ten o'clock." 

" I know it," he answered. ** We heard the bell,'* he 
added, in a sepulchral inward voice. 

" The Earl of Derwentwater was the first ; and though 
be seemed somewhat pale, his bearing was resolute and 
sedate, Mr. Mills said." 

** Assuredly it was !" said the earl, almost angry that it 
should be deemed {)09sible bis friend could have borne 
himself otherwise. 

'* After some time spent in prayer, he obtained the 
sheriiTs leave to read a paper. He came forward to the 
rails, and he asked pardon of those whom he might have 
scandalized by pleading guilty at his trial." 

** I knew that weighed upon his mind/' murmured the 
earl. 

** He said he was sensible he had by this made bold 
with his loyalty to King James ; but that he had been told 
it was merely a form, and that there was nothing of mo- 
ment in so doing." 

^They told us all so: that having been undeniably in 
arms, pleading guilty was but the*consequence of submit- 
ting to mercy."; 

^ He said he died a Roman Catholic, and was in perfect 
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charity with all the worid ; and he added, that if the 
prince who now governs had spared his life, he should 
have thought himself obliged never niore to take up arms 
against hitn." Amy was silent. 

Lord Nithsdale, after a pause of some moiiientfl» said, 
in a TCHce scarcely audible, ^'Did he suflTer? Was it 
quickly over f 

'* At one blow, my lord," answered Amy, diuddering 
as she spoke. 

^ Pardon me, good Amy— I pain you ; but I must know. 
And Lord Kenmure?" 

** He did not speak to the people, but in his devotions 
he prayed for Kuig James. He apol<^ized for his dressy 
saying he had so little thought of dying so soon, he had 
not provided a black suit. Mr. Mills says he showed 
great resolution and firmness in his carriage, though, to 
his mind, he was not so calm within as the Earl of Der- 
wentwater." 

** I can endure no more I" at length exclaimed Lady 
Nithsdale, as all these details so horriUy pictured the 
scene: '^I camiat, cannot bear it I Amy, in mercy 
cease r 

^ I crave your pardon, dearest wife ; but they were my 
friends— my best friends ; and they are gone I But we 
will hear no more I*' And he again buried his face in his 
hands. 

Amy told her lady that Mrs. Mills would soon be with 
them, and bring the answer of M. Michel. She was even 
now at the Venetian ambassador's, and hoped to arrange 
every thing according to their wishes. 

The countess pressed Amy's hand, and they silendy 
av^aited Mrs. Mills's coming. 

It was late before she arrived ; but she told them that 
on the following day, the Saturday, Lord Nithsdale might 
remove to the ambassador's, where M. Michel undertook 
io conceal him in his own chamber ; that on the Wednes- 
day in the following week his excellency's coach-and-six 
was to go to Dover to meet his brother, when M. Michel 
could easily take Lord Nithsdale in his master's livery as 
oneofhisretinue« 
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AH seemed to promise well, and the countesii breathed 
more freely. 

Mrs. Mills had considerately brought with her some * 
bread, which, with a loaf and a bottle of wine which had 
been provided the evening before^ was all they had to 
subsist upon for the two days and nights they spent in 
their present lurking*place. 

On the Saturday they parted, according to this arrange- 
ment. To both such a parting was a severe trial. 

The countess feared every possible and every impos- 
sible danger must beset his path when she could no longer 
see him with her own eyes. He found the task a hard 
one to tear himself again from her, when so lately re- 
united, but he also felt how incumbent it was on him to 
accept with gratitude so favourable an opportunity of 
escaping. They were both aware that to linger in Eng- 
land was risking all their hardly-earned happiness. In 
trembling hope they parted. 

" It would be sinful in us to mistrust Providence," he 
said ; " we have been so mercifully dealt with, we ought 
to feel confidence that we shall be preserved to a safe 
and joyful meeting." 

" True, true, my love. I would not detain you one 
moment in this fatal land I I wish you gone ! And yet 
— and yet — ^it is so painful, so very painful, to part ! But 
you shall go — even now — this moment ! It is not for 
me to doubt the mercy of Heaven." 

She gently disengaged herself from him : he pressed 
her once more to his bosom, and then followed Mrs. 
Mills to the door. He there paused to take one more 
look at her, as she stood half supported by Amy. She 
watched him through the doorway, — she listened to his 
step. as he descended the stairs, — she heard the street- 
door shut:—" He is gone !" she said ; " but I must not 
repine. Oh, what a parting it might have been I When 
I tnink of Lady Derwentwater and of Lady Kenmure, I 
feel how blessed I am I I will not weep — I will not 
grieve : I must allow no feeling but that of gratitude to 
find a place within this bosom !" 

T 2 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

La nef qui d^joint met amours 
N'a cy de moi que la moiti^. 
Une parte te reste, elle est tienne. 

^o^ry, ^ueeti of Scots^. 

The Countess of Nithsdale lost no time in quitting 
her present retreat, and she took up her abode at the 
house of a quiet honest man in Drury Lane, where, in 
the utmost privacy, she awaited the news of her hus- 
band's safe arrival on the Continent. 

After the intense agitation of the foregoing week, she 
experienced a kind of listless stupefaction ; she was 
totally incapable of employing- herself. Although her 
mind was comparatively at ease, yet a thousand vague 
horrors shot across it. l%e inaction was oppressive and 
irksome to her. She wished every hour, every moment, 
to know how it fared with her lord ; and yet she was 
fuHy aware that the only prudent course to pursue, both 
for his sake and her own, was to keep herself quite 
retired, and to avoid being seen by any. 

On the Wednesday the Earl of Nithsdale, as had been 
previously concerted, accompanied the Venetian ambas- 
sador's coach to Dover, where he arrived without detec- 
tion or danger. 

When there, M . Michel hired a small vessel, and im- 
mediately set sail for Calais. 

Was it a moment of unmixed jojr to Lord Nithsdale 
when he set foot upon the vessel which was to bear him 
from the land in which his life was forfeited to the laws^ 
—from the land in which he was proscribed, to seek 
one which held out to him all the charms of life and 
liberty? 

It was not so : — ^for that land was the land of his birth. 
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— ^tbat land contained her to whom he was bound by 
stronger ties than ever attached man to woman I 

As the swift bark bounded over the deep, he gazed 
upon the receding shores with tenderness and regret. 
The breeze was favourable, the ship skimmed the waters, 
the passage was performed in so short a time that the 
captain remarked, '^ the wind could not have served bet- 
ter if his passengers had been flying for their lives." 

Until the countess received assured intelligence of his 
safe arrival at Calais, she had been able to turn her 
thoughts to no other subject. She felt he might at any 
moment Hbe discovered ; it was still possible that all the 
horrors and the sufferings with which she was only too 
well acquainted might still be in store for her. At mo- 
ments she accused herself of wanting that reliance she 
ought to feel in Heaven ; at others, she thought she was 
presumptuous in fancying herself too secure. 

But when once ishe knew he was safe from all pursuit, 
other cares beset her mind. 

The feelings of the mother rose strong within her. 
Every paper, every document, which might secure to 
themselves, or to their children after them, any means of 
existence, bad been left at Terreagles. While fearing for 
his life, all other considerations had been forgotten ; but 
now that all-absorbing interest was at rest, anxiety for 
the fate of her children took possession of her soul. 

She resolved, if possible, to revisit Terreagles. If she 
had exposed her life for the father, she thought she could 
do no less that hazard it once more to save her son from 
beggary. 

After the great events of the last month, her mind 
seemed to stand in need of some strong excitement ; she 
was almost glad to feel called upon by duty for a fresh 
exertion. 

She hoped, through the means of the Duchess of Buc- 
deugh, she might obtain leave openly to visit Terreagles ; 
and she vrrote to her, telling her that she understood 
some suspected her of having contrived her lord's escape, 
but that she imagined a bare suspicion, destitute of proc^, 
wodd never be hekl sulScient ground for her being 
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pemslied for a supposed offeoce, although it had been 
motive enough for her to renudn in concealment. She 
entreated her grace to procure permission for her to 
derart freely upon her business. 

But her application* far from being granted, rather 
roused in the government the desire to secure her ; and 
she owed to the solicitor general (who, though an utter 
stranger to her, had the humanity to plead her cause) 
the decision, that as long as she evinced such respect to 
government as not to appear in public, no search should 
be made for her ; but that, if she showed herself in Eng- 
land or in Scotland, she should be forthwith secured. 

This was but poor satisfaction. Having been so sud- 
denly summoned from Scotland, she had noti>een able 
to arrange any thing at Terroagles; but before she re- 
paired to Scone to wait upon the chevalier, not knowing 
m such uncertain times what might occur during her 
absence, she had taken the precaution of burying in the 
ground the family papers, which her husband had com- 
mitted to her charge, and other articles of most value. 

It was fortunate she had done so, for the house had 
been searched after her departure^ and, as the countess 
herself expresses it, ^ God only knows what might have 
transpired from those papers I" 

If these documents were to be preserved, it seemed 
absolutely necessary she should repair to Terreagles^ 
and that she should do so without delay, and as privately 
as possible. 

For this purpose she again provided herself. Amy, and 
Walter Elliot, with saddle-horses, and retraced her way 
to Scotland. 

It was no longer the inclemency of the season which 
constituted the danger of the Journey, but the fear of 
being discovered. On this occasion, however, it was 
but lor herself she feared : after her loi^ seclusion in the 
most confined parts of London, as she rode forward, 
inhaling the clear country air, with the delightful certainty 
that her husband was in safety and in freedom, instead 
of being a prisoner, in danger, distress, and loneliness, 
within the Tower walls, she contrasted the buoyant 
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spirit with which she looked upon this merely personal 
risk, with the horrible oppressive weight which lay at 
her bosom as, two months before, she had traversed the 
same road- 

Her spirits almost rose with the danger; and she gladly 
yielded herself up to the enjoyment of the early spring* 

The liedges were already beginning to be partially 
clothed in their green livery ; the meadows in the neigh^ 
boarhood of London were fresh and bright ; the birds 
twittered, and sprang from twig to twig; the primroses 
and w3d violets already peeped forth on the more sunny 
banks. The unusually hard winter had been folbwed by 
the rapid bursting forth, the flush of an early spring. As 
she advanced, the new-cut copses were spangled with 
wood anemones and the blue harebell; cowslips and 
dafibdils painted the fields. All nature seemed to smile 
before her.' Her journey was one of positive enjoy- 
ment, notwithstanding the degree of fear which induced 
her prudently to avoid the larg^e towns, and the con- 
siderable inns, at which she was likely to be known, and 
to put up only at the smallest and humblest resting- 
places. 

To Amy, the naturally light-hearted Amy, th^ joyous 
laugh was no longer a stranger. Her eye danced once 
more with gayety, and she even occasionally trilled « 
snatch of one of her old Welsh ditties. 

Her lady smiled kindly upon her: ^ I scarcely thought 
ever to hear that sound again, Amy. It does me gmxi 
to hear it ; and yet," she said, " there is much pain min- 
gled with the pleasure it affi>rds. It brings back with 
overwhelming tenderness past days of happiness ;— past, 
never to return !" and her eyes filled with tears. 

^ My dearest madam, I could chide myself for my 
silly song if it makes you weep." 

** No, dear Amy, sing on. I love to hear the melody, 
although it draws tears : they are not bitter ones.'' 

** Nay, madam, I can sing no more ; my voice is gone :" 
and they rode on in silence. 

After several more days of continued journeying* 
Lady Nithsdale ventured to repose herself for two nights 
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atTnquhair; where, with her sister-in-law and Loid 
Traquhair, she enjoyed the happiness of a free oot-pour« 
ii^ of the soul, and where, to willing ears and open 
hearts, she gave every detail of their brother's escape. 

The lieutenant of the county being an (Ad and tried 
friend of her lord's, she fek assured that he would allow 
no search to be made for her without forwarding to her 
due warning to abscond. 

She did not send any notice of her return to Terrea- 
gles, that the magistrates of Dumfries might not be pre- 
pared to make inquiries about her; but she suddenly 
made her appearance there,feigning that she had the leave 
of government to do so. Tl^ better to persuade them 
that it was with permission she was there, she sent to 
her neighbours and invited them to visit her; while in 
the interim she busied herself in securing the papers. 

The gardaner alone knew where they had been 
buried, and with the assistance of the fiuthnil old Hugh 
she recovered them. They were as yet unhurt ; but, al- 
though in the highest state of preservation after one very 
severe winter, they could not have remained much longer 
in the ground without prejudice. 

It was, as Lady Nithsdale herself says, a particular 
stroke of Providence that she made the despatch she 
did, for the magistrates of Dumfries soon suspected her. 

The indefatigable Amy, whose ears were always open, 
whose discretion was never slumbering, learned, by a 
fortunate accident, that one of them was heard to say, 
he should, the next day, insist upon seeing the Countess 
of Nithsdale's leave from government. 

There was not a moment to be lost : Lady Nithsdale 
resolved to depart before daybreak. She forwarded 
the rescued documents by a safe hand to Traquhair, and 
on the following morning set forth again for London. 

It was now that she l^de a fond, lingering, last adieu 
to her home : she knew that it vras for ever she quitted 
it ! When all were at rest, she gently visited each well- 
known apartment. She repaired to that which her chil- 
dren had usually inhabited: she looked with sadness 
upon the vacant room. She thought how often she had 
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there heard their prattling voices — there bent over their 
quiet slumbers. She paused at the door, and the tears 
gushed from her eyes. A thousand trifling incidents 
crowded on her mind : there was not a spot that was 
not alive with recollections. 

"Truly," she thought, " did my dear lord say, as he 
parted hence, 'Our castles will be desolate, our name 
extinct !' " She looked upon the motto, " Reviresco :" 
" Truly did he say, ' Not here will any Earl of Niths- 
dale flourish again I' But he is safe ; our children are 
safe ; and we shall be happy, in all the charities of do* 
mestic life. 'Twere sinful to allow such regrets to stifle 
for a moment the gratitude which ought to overpower 
all other emotions." 

But when, ere the early dawn appeared, they pre- 
pared to mount their horses, and she saw the faithful old 
gardener, with his blue bonnet in his hand, respectfully 
hold the bridle rein, enacting the part of 'squire, the 
tears would flow unbidden : " Thanks, my good Hugh ! 
I am glad to see you once more ; for, alas I Hugh, I shall 
never, never return to this dear home again I Heaven 
bless you, and all, all who dwell around 1" she continued, 
looking around her at the scattered cottages on the hill* 
sides ; " may you and yours be well and happy !" 

" I feared now it was, my leddy ; I fancied, if I was 
not here betimes, I should never look on your leddy- 
ship's fair face again. Eh I madam, 'tis an awful thing 
when the head of an ancient house flits for ever from the 
home of his ancestors. 'Tis an awsome thing for a' the 
piiir folks about I and as for me and my gude wife, why I 
think it will go nigh to break our hearts I But that's 
neither here nor there : what maun be, maun be ; and I 
dinna mean to make your leddyship downhearted 1 I 
only thought I would see the last o' ye ;" and the old 
man brushed away a tear. " I just made bold, my leddy, 
to bring wi' me a little o' the seed of our famous kale, 
which my lord used always to praise. I thought in the 
outlandish countries my lord is like to abide in now, he 
might not nieet with any such ; and I guess^ 'twas 
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next to impossible that, with so mueh upon your nriiidt 
your leddyship should give it a thought/' 

''Give it me, good Hugh ; and depend upon it your 
kind recollection of my lord shall not be forgotten. I 
will tell him that his old friends here have not put him 
from their minds yet !*' 

" Nor ever will, my leddy ; that's not the way with a 
true Scot. We shall keep the Maxwells in mind as Umg 
as you and yours remember Scotland, and, maybe, 
longer too. But yonder's the gray light in the east ; I 
must not be keeping your leddyship." 

Lady Nithsdale could not speak ; but she pressed the 
old man's hard, weather-beaten hand in her own soft 
delicate fingers, and she hurried from the castle. It was 
in vain to struggle longer with her tears ; she yielded to 
the natural impulse, and suffered them to flow. 

As on their former journey, they only stopped at the 
poorest inns ; and at one of these they were compelled 
to take their evening meal in the room where the other 
travellers were also accommodated. They remarked a 
sturdy farmer who looked hard at them, and by the blaze 
of the fire they recognised the yeoman with whom they 
had conversed on their way to York. He soon renewed 
acquaintance. 

** Why,is it you, my demure puritan? What brings 
you this road again so soon ? Did you not find a hearty 
welcome, that vou are so soon for the north country 
again ? Hdw wired it with your friends in London V* 

^ It fares well with some of our dearest friends, I 
thank you ; far better than when last we met/' answered 
the countess. 

'* There have been great doings going on in London 
since you went this road ; and what my companion said, 
though it was roughly said, has come out pretty true : 
they have made away with a good many of the rebel 
lords.** 

Lady Nithsdale shuddered. 

** But the king did spare some of them, end they say 
would have spared more, if his ministers would have let 
him ; but a good many took French leave. There was 
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half It dozen broke out ^f Newgate at once, they say ; 
and though some were taken again, there was one Hep*- 
bum found out where his wife and chiidreii were abiding 
by spying his own family tankard, the Keith tankard, as 
they call it, which they had studc in the window just for 
that veiy purpose^ he was a lucky fellow I And Forsler) 
he is safe in France, they say. And pray, young woman, 
you can't teH me how 'twas the Earl of Nithsdale got 
away?" 

Lady Nithsdale started. ^'Nav, air I how should I 
know?" 

** Why> you have been in London, and I thought folks 
must have talked enough about it there ^ for> to my mind^ 
'iwas a strange thing, and that's the truth. 1}o you think 
the guards were in the secret ?'' 

" Oh^ no, no ! they knew nothing P' exclaimed the count- 
ess, anxious to exculpate them from such a charge. 

*• Why, I thought you knew nothing !" answered the 
yeoman, with a cunning glance ; <' but if you do, you 
need not stand in fear of me : I should never wish to say 
any thing of anybody to their prejudice." 

'* I never heard any suspicion of infidelity thrown out 
against the guards," answered Lady Nithsdale, in a more 
composed manner ; " but I have left London some time, 
and other circumstances may have transpired." 

•• Then you don't know tnat 'twas the earl's mother 
that brought him the clothes in which he disguised 
himself?" 

♦* No ! indeed, I do not," answered the countess, with 
e glance at Amy, which she could not control. 

^*They say that's a positive fact," proceeded the 
farmer ; •* and perhaps, then, you have not heard, what 
they tell me is equally true, that on the twenty-fourth— 
yes, it was the twenty-fourth, was it not, that the rebels 
had their heads off?" 

Lady Nithsdale bowed assent. 

" On the twenty-fourth of last month, the very day the 
Earl of Derwentwater was beheaded, the water in the 
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most round DillBione Castle tarned as red u blood t 
That was very singular, was it not 7" 

** Strange, indeed !'' ejaculated Amy, with a couhte* 
nance in which awe and wonder were honestly visible ; 
*< on the very day he sulBfered I" — and the thought of the 
scaffold, and the blood, of which she had caught, or fan* 
cied she caught, a sight, flashed across her mind. She 
turned so pale, that the countess, now the moejt sel^ 
possessed of the two, hastened to withdraw attention 
from Amy, lest her emotion should become too ap- 
parent. 

The feminine horror of blood, and the superstitious 
terror with whicii she listened to so unnatural a portent^ 
had thrown her more off her guard than circumstances 
of real peril would have done. 

Lady Nithsdale inquired whether the Earl of Win- 
toun's trial had yet come on ; and the 'yeoman, proud of 
his superior information, told her that it had, and that he 
had received sentence of death; but he added, *'he 
seemed so wild and strange, that half the world thought 
he was not in his right senses." 

Meanwhile Amy Evans had recovered herself, and the 
countess was glad to seize the first opportunity of retir* 
inff, and of avoiding any further observation. 

Upon her arrivalin London, she found from her friends, 
the Duchess of Montrose and Mrs. Morgan, that the king 
was even more than ever incensed against her, for 
having, against his prohibition, made her appearance in 
Scotland ; and that if be should succeed in securing her, 
there was erery reason to fear that she would be pro- 
ceeded iigainst according to the utmost rigour of the law. 
And this, she heard from some of the best law authori- 
ties, would be no other than, in a case of high treason, to* 
make the head of the wife answerable for that of the 
husband. 

It therefore became necessary that she should take 
measures for her own speedy departure. But before she 
left her native land for ever, she ventured to have one 
more interview with her good cousiU) Christian of 
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Montrose. It was, however, by stealth that the duch- 
ess visited her, and in sorrow that she hade her fare- 
-well. 

" I fear to injure you by my visit, dear cousin," she said ; 
•* and yet I longed to bid Heaven prosper you on your 
journey. You will let me know when you are really 
restored to your husband and your children. Though we 
may never meet again, it will be sweet to meto fancy 
you enjoying perfect happiness with those who are so 
dear to you." 

"I shall, indeed, be happy; but, alas ! dear Christian, 
this heart will ever yearn towards its island home. I love 
the very soil of England ; and, as I pass along, 1 look with 
fond regret at every house, at every tree, and think with 
sorrow that I am henceforth to be an exile : that I can 
never, never look on them a^in. As for my friends — 
such friends as you, dear Chnstian ! !But think you in 
very truth there is no hope of our being ever allowed to 
revisit our dear England r' 

*' Alas I the king is still so angry with you individually. 
He has granted the Viscountess Kenmure 150Z. per 
annum for the education of her children; the Lady 
Nairne, too, has met with favour ; but, dear cousin," she 
added, smiling, " he says you have given him more trouble 
than any other woman in Europe ; and although I verily 
believe many of the other prisoners who have made their 
escape have not been over-strictly guarded, yet both 
the warders who had charee of the earl your husband, 
and only they, are likely to oe punished for neglect of 
their duty." 

^ They deserve no punishment on that score," replied 
the countess. ^ Neither do I owe them ^titude, nor 
need the government visit upon them the good deed in 
which they did not participate." 

*< But, from all I tell you, dearest Winifred^ it is plain 
you should not linger here P' 

" I shall be gone to-morrow. Heaven favouring me,** 
replied the countess. ^This evening I bid farewell to 
two dear friends, and to-morrow I am gone T' And with 
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many tears, and last farewells, and promises of xommaiki- 
cating by letter, the cousins parted. 

The friends to whom Lady Nithsdale alluded were 
Mrs. Morgan and Mrs. Mills, whose names she did 
not care to mention even to the duchess, lest it might 
ever transpire that they had assisted in her lord's 
escape. 

To them she scarcely knew in what terms sufficiently 
to express her gratitude ; and it cast a gloom over the 
prospect of speedy reunion to the objects of her dearest 
aifectionsi to think that she should never more see the 
persons to whom, under Providence, she was indebted 
for that happy prospect.' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

But I wad rather see him roam 

An outcast on a foreign atrand, 
And wi' bis master beg his bread, 

Nae mair to see bis natiYe land^ 
Thiol bow a hair o' his brave head 

To base usurper's tyrannye, 
Than cringe for mercy -to a knave 

That ne'er was owned by him or rae. 

- Jacoinle Song. 

Lady Nithsdale's voyage was performed in safety ; 
and at Paris she joined her husband and her childreni, 
whom he bad conveyed tluther from Bruges to await her 
coming. 

The happiness which they had almost feared to picture 
was at length realized. They together gazed upon their 
noble boy ; she saw the little I^ady Anne nestled in her 
father^s bosom ; she gave herself up to the joy of gazing 
on them, with no fear that this joy should be snatched 
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from her by any power except the immediate will of 
Heaven. 

On the fourth of May they reached Avignon, where 
all his adherents flocked around the Pretender, the Earl, 
or, as he was there styled, the Duke of Mar, the Duke 
of Ormond, and many others, to the tmmber of thirty 
lords. 

But the petty broils, the dissensions, and the jealousies 
of this mock court assorted but ill with the feelings and 
habits of Lord and Lady Nithsdale, They soon left 
Avignon, and proceeded to Italy, where they lived in 
privacy^ with no wish beyond each other's society and 
the company of their children. 

After all which they had endured, it was enough to be 
together ; aad for weeks, nay, months, the delightful cer- 
tainty of being restored to each other stood in lieu of all 
things else. 

fiut human nature is so constituted that the continued 
possession of that which we have long enjoyed, and that 
which we no longer fear to lose, will not alone be pro- 
ductive of lively, positive happiness; other thoughts, 
other desires, find room within the heart. 

As their children advanced in years, they could not 
but feel that they were doomed to vegetate in a foreign 
soil ; they could not but feel that their position in life 
was very different from that to which they, had been 
bom. 

The remembrance of home, the images of absent 
friends, the memory of departed ones, were treasured 
up in their minds ; and Lady Nithsdale would unper- 
ceived dwell on the pale sad brow of her lord, as, hang- 
ing on his arm, she paced with him the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and she could easily read that his 
thoughts had leaped over intervening time and space, 
over years gone by, and over the mountains, plains, and 
seas that interposed between them and their home, and 
were sadly fixed upon the past and the distant. He 
caught her eye, as tearfully, fondly, it was turned oq 
biiP. 
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^ Yes,** he said, <* my thoughts ^ere far from hence. 
The clear pure heaven above us is unbroken by a cloud, 
but dearer to my eyes the misty sky of Scotland ; the 
deep blue of the unruffled sea is beautiful, but to my 
feelings the dusky waves that dash against the ruined 
walls of our own Caerlaverock are more sublime in their 
wild grandeur. The distinct, defined outline of yon pur- 
ple mountains may be more brilliant, but my heart yearns 
for the softened hazy outline of our own Scotch hills 
melting into the pearly hues of our viratery sky V* 

As he spoke, a light bark glided rapidly by, and the 
boatmen kept time with their oars as they chanted, in 
their musical tongue, Italian poetry to Italian melody. 

" And dearer to my euis," said Lady Nithsdale, '* the 
simple ballad of a Scottish maiden, than even these 
sweet sounds as they are wafted to us oyer the waters !** 

They stopped to listen to the song as it died away ; 
and, as they listened, another and more awful sound 
struck upon their ears. 

The bell of one of the small chapels dien constructed 
cm the Bhores of Catholic countries, was tolled for the 
soul of a departed mariner. As it happened^ the tone 
was not unlike one of which they both retained only too 
vivid and painful a recollection. 

The countess felt her husband's frame quiver beneath 
the stroke. There veas no need of words. With a mu- 
tual pressure of the arm, they returned upon their step« 
and sought their home. 

Unconsciously their pace quickened. They seemed 
to fly before the stroke of that bell ! Such sufTeiing as 
they had both experienced leaves traces in the soul which 
time itself can never wholly effiice. 

To those who may have been interested in the fate of 
the two persons who form the subject of the foregoing 
memoir, it may be satisfactory to know, that the Lady 
Nithsdale was not parted by death from her beloved 
husband till many years afterward, when, in the year 
1744, he died in his exile at Rome. She survived him 
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fire years ; but she had the comfort of knowing, that by 
her exertions in hei* last yisit to Terreagles, she had suc- 
ceeded in securing a competency to her son, who mar- 
ried his cousin, the Lady Catharine Stewart, daughter 
to the Earl and Countess of Traquhair. Her daugnter, 
the Lady Anne Maxwell, became the wife of Lord 
Bellew. 
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